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to do tts best ee 
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— , . § 
NLY a dog that is trained for the task 
¢ 
can high-jump. Only a gasoline that | > 
. . : : ] 
is controlled by Ethyl fluid can bring out ; 
' 
the full power of the modern automobile. 
1 
Photographs at the left prove the need | 
Through a quartz window in the cylin- "i Bray I ] 
der head of a modern high compression for Ethyl and show how it prevents un- 
motor, engineers took high-speed photo- + ' § 
graphs of the actual combustion of motor even explosions that cause harmful knock, | 
fuels. Picture above shows the uneven, ° ; 
wasteful explosion of ordinary gasoline. overheat ing and loss of power. 1 
To take full advantage of the quality | 
of Ethyl Gasoline, nearly every car man- . a 
ufacturer now offers high compression en- c 
gines, as either standard or optional equip- e 
ment. These engines require Ethyl to give re 
Now Ethyl Gasoline is in the same en- . 2 ° Gaels £2 
gine. Note the even burning, the greater you the superior performance for which e 
spread of power. Ethyl controls combus- thev were designed. 
tion; delivers a smoothly increasing © 
pressure to the piston that brings out : 
the best performance of any car. Ethyl makes any car run at its best. 
= = Look for this emblem on the pump when 
ae oe —_ sa = , ] f 
casoune| rljp om you buy. It is your assurance of value sor 
Sole) Gutd aomeaine lead your gasoline money. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. | 
©. G. C. 1932 | B 
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™ CAILLE 79 


The World’s Greatest Outboard VALUE 


A Husky — P 4H. P. 
PRICED AT + wih, PIE 8 


ESlaraessecpeasaleies aeegieioea 




















Motor—Easy to Start 
—Light in Weight — only i 
CHECK 
THESE FACTS 


34 Ibs.—Compact to Carry 

— Precision Built—Just the Motor 
The Model “79” has been two years 
in the making—Has seen seven 


for the Sportsman. 
months of severest tests—It’s a 
quality product from the stout, 
non-denting fuel tank to the 
streamline gear housing—Provides 
ample power to drive a heavy fish- 
ing boat 8 to 9 m. p. h. and a light 
boat 14 to 15 m. p. h.—Will posi- 
tively slow down for trolling— 
Extra large piston displacement in- 
sures increased driving power— 
Power head made of finest chrome 
nickel iron—All metal parts proof 
against salt water corrosion—Bosch 
high tension magneto, Tillotson 
carburetor, thief-proof locking lev- 
ers on main bracket, under-water 


exhaust, balanced power head to 
eliminate vibration and aid eff- 





Ch 


ciency, sheer pin feature on pro- 
peller wheel, metal skeg for added 
wheel protection, full-tilting ad- 
vantages, folding steering handle 

.. All these points are included— 
Yet it weighs only 34 pounds—Can 
be packed, portaged or transported 
in less than 30 inches of space— 
And its easy starting features will 
be a positive revelation to you. 

Go to your nearest Caille out- 
board dealer and ask about the 
Caille Five Day Free Trial. Test 
this Caille model for yourself—on 
your own proving ground. To try 
it is to buy it! 

eee 
Caille also builds the only outboard 
motors with Multi-Flex Control. Sizes 
up to 23 H. P. Descriptive literature 
on request. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 


6334 Second Blvd. 


A Dealer Opportunity 
for Volume and Profit 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Caille Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Send me complete information on the Caille NEW VALUE Motors. 


FIVE DAY FREE TRIAL 





Address 








Write today about the 
Caille Dealer Franchise 
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Eastern brook trout that wear red shirt fronts and come out of water. 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 





Pflueger MEDALIST 
Reel for Trout and 


Salmon 


Round Pattern — Single 
Action—StationaryClick 
—Satin Nickalum, Gun 
Metal Finish—For Right 
or Left Hand Angler. 
Three sizes. Prices from 
$5 to$Si2, 


Pflueger SUPREME 
King of Fresh Water 
Reels 
Theangler’s choice. Level 
winding. Anti-back-lash. 
A revelationinlight 
weight construction and 
line capacity. Price $25. 





Pliveger aah =_—— 
eel 

Salt Water Trolling— 

Gear Ratio 214 to 1 
No. 4/0—Light and 
pastam Trolling — | 

eoecccece $65.00 

a 6/0 Medium Trol- 
ling—Price....$85.00 | 
No. 9/0 Heavy Trolling | 
ee $I 

Recognized by leading 
Sportsmen on all coasts 
as the leader of all finely 


constructed salt water 
Teels, 


LET US SEND YOU OUR 
POCKET CATALOG 


It is filled with the kind of information 
you would like to have on fish and fish- 
ing—illustrates and gives interesting 
facts on leading varieties of salt and 
fresh water game fish—instructions on 
fly casting, bait casting, deep sea fishing, 
surf casting, etc. Also a handy pocket 
size catalog of all leading Pflueger reels, 
baits, hooks, etc. 
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WILL BITE SOON 


Will you be there? Now is the best time to check 
over your tackle—be sure it is in good condition— 
and if you need new reels and baits, send at once 
for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog. Nothing beats 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle as the outstanding choice 
of those who know fishing best. Dependability— 
the results of three generations of experience, and a 
“‘No-Time-Limit Guarantee” are the reasons why. 

The precision construction of Pflueger Reels 
rivals the finest craftsmanship. 

You will find Pflueger Tackle recommended and 
sold by the best sporting goods dealers—and pre- 
ferred by the best fishermen in all classes. We make 
Reels and Baits for any kind of fresh or salt water 
fishing, and are the only American manufacturers 
of Fish-Hooks. 

Before you go on any fishing trip—ask your 
sporting goods dealer for Pflueger Fishing Tackle. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. F-3 ~ E. A. Pflueger, Pres. - Akron, Ohio 







E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F-3 
Akron, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog containing information of 
special interest to anglers. 
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Public Auction of Salmon 
and Trout Angling Rights 


in NEW BRUNSWICK 


Thursday, April 7th, 1932 
9.00 A.M. 


The Province of New Brunswick 
will offer for sale at Public Auc- 
tion, at the Department of Lands 
and Mines, Fredericton, N.B., ex- 
elusive rights to fish (with rod 
only), in the finest salmon and 











| FOR SALE 


HUNTING PRESERVES 
South Carolina and Georgia 


Some of the best hunting properties 

in this section; old ante-bellum 
| plantations, well stocked with deer, 
turkey, quail and other small game. 
Excellent fresh water fishing—black 
bass, rock fish and perch. Also some 
good duck properties. Tracts of a few 
hundred to twenty thousand acres, 
reasonably priced. | 


LOG CABINS 
AND COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish Them 


42 types 


of log cabins and cottages, small and 
large, 


shown in full-page illustrations, with floor 
plans; and 40 pages of detailed instructions 
covering all phases of this kind of building. A 
remarkable book, that will save you money, 


FREE 


Or, book alone for only $1 
(Edition limited. Order now.) 

} FIELD & STREAM 

} 578 Madison Ave. 


Send us $2.25 for a year's 
subscription and we'll 
send free 


you copy. 





SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Savannah Georgia New York 


WACHAPREAGUE 


Eastern Shoe VIRG INIA Ocean Side 


SPRING AND SUMMER SALT WATER FISHING 
Trout, Bluefish, Flounders, Croakers, Channel Bass 
New large bungalow with modern accommodations. 

Good meals served. Ideal vacation spot. Week or 
month. Power boats with cabins and good guides 
| furnished. Reached by train or automobile. Write 





























Open » year “round 


trout streams on the North Amer- 
ican continent. 


Leases for ten years as from March 
Ist, 1932, on such rivers as: THE 
RESTIGOUCHE, KEDGWICK, 
PATAPEDIA, TOBIQUE, NIPI- 
SIG UIT, TABUSINTAC, MIRA- 
MICHI, CAIN’S, SEVOGLE and 
many others, will be sold. 


For booklet containing detailed. in- 
formation as to location, as well 
as upset price of more than 50 
stretches of water to be sold, wire 
or write: 
HON. LEONARD P. D. TILLEY 
Minister of Lands and Mines 


Fredericton, New Brunswick, Can. 














BEN JOHANSEN 


ADMIRAL BYRD’S Chief Mate and Ice Pilot 
invites 

Sportsmen to join in 1932 Arctic Hunting 

Expedition. Polar Bear, Musk-Ox, Wal- 


rus, Seal. Write for details to 466 Senator 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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To The Florida West Coast 
“SPORTSMAN” 


Any Fisherman who wishes to know what kinds of 
fish may be caught any month of the year in the 
water of BOCA GRANDE PASS, CAPTIVA PASS, 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR BAY, and PINE ISLAND 
SOUND may write for information to 


USEPPA ISLAND GUIDES CLUB 


Useppa Island Florida 














tk BOCA GRANDE 


BOCA GRANDE, FLA. 
Action galore! - game birds ... tarpon. . 
mackerel . . . Kingfish. Golf, tennis and swim- 
ming too! A sportsman’s paradise, on an en- 
chanted West Coast isle, centred around a new, 
smart hotel. Accommodations, service and cuisine 
unexcelled. Reservations now. 


Abbott Hotels Corp., Karl P. Abbott, Pres. 


—'|||]| early for choice reservations. 


MRS. PAULINE LITTLE, WACHAPREAGUE, VA. 





BOOK EARLY FoR BEST ANGLING 
Hotel Washagrengee, Wachapreague, Ocean Side, 


astern Shore, Virginia. 





TROUT or WEAK FISH and CROAKERS are due 

to arrive about April 15th. BLUE FISH about May 

lst and CILANNEL BASS about June Ist. Booklets. 
A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership Management) 








“Quail Shooters, Attention” 
A. L. 


Over night from New York on S. 
Splendid quail, dove and turkey shooting. 
Guides, Dogs, Paved Roads. Finest accom- 
modations and table. 27 holes championship 








THE KIRKWOOD, Camden, 8. C. 


golf, polo, horseback riding. Most unique land, located mouth of Chester River, East Neck Is- 
sporting opportunities, Our patrons return land, Kent County, Maryland. connected to mainland 
satisfied. Reasonable rates. by 100 foot bridge on concrete road—5 hours from 

Write for booklet A New York via auto—2% hours from Philadelphia and 


HEALTH & PLEASURE 


If you are looking for an ideal health-giving summer 
location to build on for yourself and children, with 
trout stream of pure water that never floods, a para- 
dise for game, this site will make a wonderful estate 
at low cost; reasonable terms. 


Location upper part lower Michigan 


WRITE F. B. SQUIRE 
2533 Fairmont Blvd. Cleveland Heights, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


Fine Duck, Goose, and Upland Shooting Property— 
2 miles water front—natural feeding ground for wild 
fowl along shores. Fish, Crabs, and Oysters also in 
abundance. Property comprising 360 acres ig farm 


Baltimore, via Rock Hall, 
R. N. Stevens 


Maryland, 
226 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 














OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 


hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kansas 








FISH LAKE APOPKA !! ! 
Black Bass, poner. Perch—Winter Garden, Florida 
Where ‘Field & Stream’’ prize bass were caught. 
House boats, fae boats, guides. Winter Garden, near 
Orlando, headquarters for delightful trips. Surrounded 







* on “Grandin food’ both North and South. 
oods, no lard, only Western beef, aged Vermont 


juest referer amen in all professions. 





rep 
EDGEWATER HOTEL. : Mr & Mra, Jobn Grandin, Props. 


fruit, oultry, vacation f permanent home. by orange groves and vegetable gardens. Not a ‘‘boom’’ . * ¢ 
$125 00. $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly town. Free Golf. Tournament course, mid Avalon reading this issue. 7 
ai ; . 2 : Orange Groves. Sun-baths. Games. : — 
Modern hotel, 3 room, 7. Som Vou, Private baths. Flevator. An advertisement of this size in this 





150,000 


More than that many enthusiasts are 


department costs $17.50 per month; 

















twice this size costs $35.00, etc. 
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Your Fishing | Never less than a thousand 


Equipment FREE! MUSKIES 


including several Field & Stream prize winners 
Now is the time to plan for those are taken every season at 
Y fishing days ahead. Time, too, for de- our camps in the famous 


ciding what tackle you're going to |/l] 1 AKE OF THEWOODS 


thing advertised in Field @& Stream 








section, the most wonderful and ex- 


can be yours in return for a little of tensive fishing grounds and finest 
your spare time. It won’t cost you a soneny in North America. Salmon 

* rout, Small Mouth and Large Mouth 
penny. In your city there are a great Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, G, N. Pike, and 
many men who are fond of hunting Crappies are plentiful. 
and fishing. Every one of them would Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck also numer- 
get immense profit and pleasure from ous. Houseboat, Cruiser and Canoe trips 
every issue of Field & Stream. It is an arranged. 
easy matter to persuade them to sub- Annual Muskie, Salmon Trout and 
scribe—many now buy copies from Bass Tournament. Three beautiful 


17 inch Silver Fish Trophies—27 


the newsstand and like it. other prizes, Send for complete liter- 














In a very short time and with very || ature. Write 
little effort you will have the neces- 
— sary number of subscriptions to get E. D. CALVERT 
the equipment you want. Lake of the Woods, Rainy River, Ontario 
a Many men average 4 subscriptions 


an hour and practically none have had 


sales experience. Ty i> ie ta a i a 
Hundreds of our readers have done cee Be Se Se ee 
; tae Why nor yout ALASKA 


d 
-- Plan now for the most thrilling hunt of 
nN i your lifetime. Not everyone can boast of a 





trophy of the Big Brown Bear. Bag yours this 
Fall—the world’s largest flesh eating animal. 
Also hunt the Grizzly, Glacier and Black 

















4 Bear, as well as Moose, Sheep, Caribou and /, 
y. Goat, Get a mixed bag! . f Your 
Ours is the pioneer hunting organization M e 
of the North operating in the Big Game amine 
country of Alaska. Our seventh year of oper- HOW 
ation. No connection with any group or in- 
——— now advertising hunting expeditions Fighting salmon. square-tail trout, 
to Alaska. : ] 
rk 4 Folder available to sportsmen. Book hunt . s ‘ 
Above: Level wind, non-back nea ele the nee black bass, pickerel. . . The fishing in 
ae lash, quadruple multiplying reel. . ; H . 
JE Ny oy oy oa oe Alaska Guides, Inc. Maine is great! Come this spring, or 
subscriptions. Box F Anchorage, Alaskagy bring your family for the summer. 
Side Left: Split bamboo bait casting ° 
HING rod. High grade, genuine agate Plan now. Mail the coupon today. 
| Bass " gate and top. Value $15.00. Spring Bear-Hunting Expedition 
ations. ree to you for only 12 sub- MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
bek of scriptions. Rods of all makes 
guides and prices can be obtained for To hunt giant-brown, grizzly and black bears COMMISSION. 
Write subscriptions, on the famous Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. Per- ° 
sonally conducted expedition by bonded men eeceeoevueeevee0e8 0282808086 
VA. who know the North. Make reservations early 


as members will be limited. Nominal cost. Trip MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
alone will be worth expenditure. No hardships, - 
Write or Wire—Kenai Expedition 600 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


























Side, P.O. Box 426 allon, Nevada : ~ 
Please send free copy of Official State 
Pamphlet giving all information on Maine 
—CANADA’'’S WILDS =| fishing and Maine vacations. 
NORTHERN ONTARIO) Bane....----------c--0-c0c ce eeeeeeeee 
due ° Wabi-Kon Camp 
: TIMAGAMI 223222) 88 n 
clets. ° , 
anni A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com-| City... ---------------------State............... 
7 fort in the heart of four million aeres of virgin forest— 
Above: Fishing knife with 4” ieee akes. Wendertel Sebiag. Guides, Beste, Canges and 
; e saunches. athing. ramping. ine night from oronto 
— tial blade for poy pn fe or Montreal. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
C.. ing. Value $2.00, Yours for only H. W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 





state 2 subscriptions. Any type of 
knife you wish can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 

Right: Fishin; 

Ohio Coat made o 

















CANADIAN LANDS 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 



























































— regi me acel Are you taking advantage $40.00 buys 10 acre comp elte 
with % ° ¥ uys 5 acres lake fron 
Value “— of this DIRECTORY 4) $115.00 buys 50 acres with creek 
rty— Yours for * $360.00 buys 300 acres j 
wild only 4 sub- \ & $495.00 buys 100 acres, house on river 
3. scriptions. Our 15th annual list just issued in the form 
a For the past thirteen years our “Where of a 20-page booklet describes the above 
trom , — ee, Cee See Sy ee soe Ser! Stem. ‘tee ampect guess to the 
i‘ e extensive hunting and fishing resort di- full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. 
Send this Coupon NOW rectory published in any magazine in Beautifully situated hunting and fishing 
Md. See tseee se ewewes es = w= we = = camps where there is real sport. Summer 
a, ! FIELD & STREAM ‘ Ses. cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in 
sige: | 578 Madison Ave., New York 1 Are you taking advantage of these Muskoka, Highlands of ones eat ime 
ne . ; re ory New North; also farms in Ontario, New 
i Send me complete information about _* : pages and this service in finding a place Beunewick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
S meschandice free, sad — cond o> to hunt, fish or camp? British Columbia, Now is the time to invest 
are | — créer forme and chenple copies. ; The selection of the proper place means not in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. 
| yee eT ie as only your comfort but the amount of fish and per — me = —, ey 
his | Address ora Taaie eae - 4 game you will find, proper and dependable out- elay, write to-day for free bookle 
th; City : fits and competent guides. full explanation. 
State _! TAX SALE SERVICE 
' Fas, 3-92.4 : Room 604, 72 Queen St., W. Toronto, Canada 
"= ll ee = 
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WATCHMAN... 
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Have the Streams 


TELL US OF THE NIGHT 
e 


Watchman, as you make the method- 
ical circuit of your floors, what are your 
thoughts? Are you tempted, by the all- 
pervading peace, to intone, as watchmen 
used to do, “‘All’s well! All’s well!” 

Do you ever, as you pass the rows of 
numbered doors, philosophize like this: 
“There are women here who are timorous 
when alone at night in their own homes. 
There are those who thought they 
couldn’t rest in a strange bed. Yet they 
all sleep like children in their cribs.” 

Do you ever soliloquize like that ? Prob- 
ably not. You sum it up in a word to 
your wife in the morning, “It’s a dull 
job I have. Nothing happens at all.” 




















But you are an old Statler employee*, 
so you know the reasons for the calm. 
You could tell us there are two. One is 
the feeling of absolute security felt by 
our guests. The other is the beds, the 
soothing, restful beds. 

You could tell us, too, that the beds 
lull one to sleep because they’re equipped 
with deep box springs and inner-spring 
hair mattresses. 

You would say, “They’re good beds. 
The best that can be had.” And you 
would be right, for they are. And we 
might add — we have always thought 
that the most important thing in a hotel 
room is the bed. And so we have pro- 
vided the finest springs and mattresses 
we could buy, and covered them with 
snowy sheets and soft blankets, that our 
guest might sleep the perfect sleep and 
rise refreshed. 


*73%, of Statler stockholders are em- 


ployees. 
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HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right”’ 


BOSTON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 





in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 








Begun to Call 
YOU? 





If your hands have begun to itch 
for the heft of a rod and the pull 
of a line you’ve got to make sure 
right now that you’re going to get the 


APRIL issue of 


Field ¢ 


so you can read one of the greatest 
collections of fishing stories and art- 
icles ever put in one magazine: 


It’s a Grand Fly 


by Ray BERGMAN 
A knockout of a practical arti- 
cle for fly fishermen and those 
who should be fly fishermen. 

My Brother’s Keeper 
by CLARK VENABLE 
A great trout story of the Seine 
in 1917, four army officers and 
one rod. 

Simple Simon Wise 

by ARTHUR R. MaAcpDOouUGALL, JR. 

One man and one lake is plenty 
for a good fishing story with 
plenty of action. 

Athletes of the Rogue 
by H. L. BetTEn 


A fishing trip you'll enjoy from 
beginning to end. 


Florida Days 

by E_mer I. RANsom 
Elevators for Fish 

by Duane H. Kipp 


Of course there’s a lot more you'll 
enjoy too—every kind of sport of 
field and stream is covered in stories 
and articles. There’s a great dog 
story by Admiral Rodman and a big 
game adventure in Indo-China and 
too many others to attempt to tell 
you of here. 


And don’t forget those departments! 
They’re going to be crammed full 
of new ideas for this coming season’s 
sport. 

On Sale March 10th. 





Tell your newsdealer 
to save you a Copy. 
Better still, send us 
your subscription 
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— 
worth An Hour kK 
i Your Spare isher man or OY ag eur? 


Time Plan your 
HAT figures about $60 to $75 a 
week, if you give all your spare 


time. Does it interest you? Then how Vacation from 


about $5 an hour, figuring about $100 


a week? t ! 

Well, other Field & Stream readers have ts 

tans te Gan and if they can do it you can. ese 00. e€ + 
In your city there are a great many men 














eg eo oy > Whether you get your big “kick” from the 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field strike of a fighting fish or shooting the 
& Stream. rapids in a canoe, these two booklets will 
ie pn a thay So = Sg ie give you practical information essential to 
had many readers average 5 subscriptions per a@ sportsman’s successful vacation. 


And in return for these subscriptions we and thousands of miles of lakes and rivers. 


pe [Bg Fm BR Py Our Outdoor Department will help you 


hour. | anada offers an infinite variety of fish 
absolutely free, the number of subscriptions | 


choose a particular section of this vacation 





t 
required being based on the retail value of {/ Jand. If fishing is your sport, send for “Fish- | 
oa — at ing in Canada.” It tells about fishing con- 
—_ pone 4 pmayinn ey Ryd nmy Sl > ditions in each of Canada’s nine provinces. if 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW Or if you like to paddle in quiet lakes and ik 

raphy” charts many trips through virgin ul 
country. E 


Both of these booklets contain lists of ap- 
proved guides and outfitters. Send to the 
nearest Canadian National office for your 
copy — it’s free. Or write C. K. Howard, 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal. 


CANADIAN NATIONA 


‘The Largest RailwraySyalem in cAmerica— 
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Above: Recoil pad made 





. BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT CHICAGO 
» i ocly en 186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 1523 Washington Blvd. 4 S. Michigan Avenue 
moulded rubber _ recoil NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
cushion. Sizes 5”, 5%”, 673 Fifth Avenue . 355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 648 Market Street 
5%”. Value $1.25. Yours 


free with a one-year sub- 
scription. 








Right: Double barrel shot- 
gun. A staunch, reliable 
weapon valued at $20.00. 





Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


Yours ae a. saboetty- bes 

tions. Any other shotgun . 

you wish can be obtained Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 

for subscriptions. and d’Ore ' 
; > in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
—— wild, virgin country. 
——/” 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 





Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 





Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 



































Above: came kit: stove, oven pan, MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH You will et 
fry pan, broiler; folds up and slides I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every & 
into sack. Weighs 12 lbs. When respect, but will give you expression in my work BIG TROUT 
folded measures 24% x 13% x 3% that will more than please you. Can give you 
inches thick. Value $6.00. Yours leading sportsmen throughout the United States As Your Own Guest 
for only § subscriptions. as references; also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
tr | iets an peng a ‘ie in the “Gatineau” 
518 Madison ‘Ave New Yor ! me, BOE Gia tee eres a cee ms 
| Send me complete information about obtain- || 128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N.Y. || Both stream and jake fishing—and what lakes! 
| ing merchandise free, and also send sub- | 2 SO eee atineau River. 
scription order forms and sample copies. . n to § moose range. 
hemes ° . 1|| Wouldn’t you give a small amount Over 70 miles from head of railroad. 
| Name | Join tho pow Gatiness | 4 Se Ss aver- 
s age on 00se n . embersh non-asses3- 
of money to place your advertise- able and fully trensterable; caving in "ucenee cost. 
| Add 
— | f h Excellent accommodations ‘wn splendid clus, buildiney 
, “xce lie modation: splen c i. 
A ee Re su - | ment before t e eyes of 150,000 Beautiful water trip; airplane service if desired. 
| 2 M c Membership Booklet FREE. Write NOW. 
| State <3 | enthusiasts in this Department? FRED M. KIEFER, Sec.-Treas. 
LF.&S. 3-32-B J 822 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Photo by Otto Beyer 


4 Canada gander on guard while his mate is nesting 
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Red Lrout by A 


And how they will take a fily—sometimes 


T wasn’t so long ago that an old 

Quebec guide, known to many sports- 

men as Rainbow Bill, had the idea 

that the only way to fish for the red 
trout that are found in some of the small 
lakes of his home province was with 
live bait, minnows by choice. He was of 
the opinion that fishing for them in any 
other way was a waste of time. 

Then there is the idea that the red 
trout, close relative of the speckled trout, 
is found only in Quebec. It is a belief 
held even by such authorities on fish 
lore as the Royal Museum of Zoology 
and the Department of Biology, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. In 1928 the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, in 
collaboration with these scien- 
tific institutions, published a 
book entitled The Game 
Fishes of Canada and had 
this to say about the red 
trout: 

“This Canadian representa- 
tive of the Arctic charr of 
Europe (Salvelinus marstoni) 
is one of the most beautiful 
of our game fishes. Its dis- 
tinguishing features are a 
marked fork in the tail, a 
body more slender than that 
of the speckled trout, and an 
extremely deep red coloration 
of the lower sides of the 
spawning male. It is said to 
be found in lakes rather than 
streams. Some describe it as 
a deep-water fish that will not 
take a fly, while others say it 
rises to the fly, leaps repeat- 
edly when hooked and fights 
desperately. It is found only 
in a few lakes in Quebec, al- 
though closely related forms 
(Oquassa trout and Sunapee 
trout) occur in isolated lakes 
in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Other close relatives 
run to salt water along the 
Arctic and Labrador coasts, 
occasionally straying into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence.” 

It is evident from this that 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


By BREEMS FORREST 


there really isn’t a great deal known 
about either the habits or the range of 
red trout. While my short account of a 
fishing trip to northwestern Ontario may 
not add any scientific knowledge to what 
is known about him, it shows that the 
fish is located in at least one lake far 
removed from Quebec and that his fight- 
ing qualities put him well to the top of 
the game-fish classification. I found that 
he jumps when hooked in shallow water, 
but that when taken deep he stays there 
and fights with the bulldog tenacity of 
his cousin, the Eastern brook. He cer- 
tainly has a stout heart, he is cagy as 


Soon we could see the glint of silver 





RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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the dickens and swift as a grayling, and 
he’s still fighting when many another fish 
of similar weight would be sizzling mer- 
rily in the frying pan. 

Three summers ago Mrs. Forrest and 
I convinced Rainbow that the red trout 
—at least those of his lakes—would rise 
to bits of gaily-colored feathers at cer- 
tain times, even though they had plenty 
of off seasons when they refused to pay 
attention to flies or anything else. We 
did this by taking a few fish with both 
wet and dry flies while he stood by 
watching us, certain that we wouldn’t be 
successful. We surprised him, all right. 

Last summer we surprised 
ourselves by finding red trout 
in Summit Lake, near Amyot, 
Ontario, which is several hun- 
dred miles on the Rocky 
Mountain side of Toronto and 
about one hundred miles north 
of Lake Superior. Moreover, 
we found that the trout of 
this lake would occasionally 
take a casting spoon in addi- 
tion to artificial flies and yet, 
like their relatives in Quebec, 
could be more ornery and dis- 
interested when they felt like 
it than almost any other fish 
that swims. 


NFORTUNATELY the 

only proof I had that the 
fish of Summit Lake are red 
trout went into the frying 
pan. However, I am quite cer- 
tain that I am not mistaken. 
These fish were identical with 
red trout I have taken in 
Quebec at Lake Chand, near 
Macaza. The trout of Summit 
Lake would leave no question 
in the mind of any one who 
had seen a red trout. Natural- 
ly, there is much confusion 
over the two species wherever 
both occur. The distinguishing 
features are not particularly 
noticeable to the average 
fisherman. The forked tail is 
the most outstanding charac- 
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teristic of the red trout. The red color- 
ing is quite striking in its brilliancy, but 
brook trout take on a brilliant coloring 
also, especially in the fall. 

Late last August, Joe and I started for 
Amyot on a trout-fishing trip. We began 
to get an idea of the size of the country 
we were going through soon after our 
train left Sudbury. There we left behind 
us the last vestige of a highway, and 
from that point on the few indications 
of civilization that we saw were jammed 
close to the right of way, as if afraid of 
the wilderness. 


) pred few miles there was a section- 
man’s house. Telegraph poles and a 
limitless expanse of rocky, wooded ridges 
lost themselves against the horizon. 
There were lakes everywhere, of all 
shapes and sizes. Close to the road-bed 
some of the timber was second-growth. 
Here and there fire had left great black- 
ened areas spired with the weather- 
beaten boles of pine and poplar, tragic 
evidence of what flames can do to a 
forest. 

We arrived about noon and found the 
camp, like everything else in that coun- 
try which is man-made, close to the 
track. While we were having lunch, C. J. 
Newcomb, our host, told us something 
about the fishing possibilities of the 
neighborhood. There were plenty of lakes 
like Trout Lake, which beautiful body 
of water came to within fifty feet of the 
cabin door, and there were speckled 
trout in all but a few of them. Two or 
three of these with warmer waters than 
the rest harbored wall-eyes and great 
northern pike, and two of the larger lakes 
produced large lake trout, he informed us. 

That afternoon, with Merle Newcomb 
guiding us, we fished several of the small 
lakes, generally having to portage our 
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Suddenly the fish broke water 
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canoe from one to the other. We had 
good luck and found the trout ready 
enough to rise to either wet or dry flies 
and not particular as to color so long as 
it was something bright like the Silver 
Doctor, Royal Coachman or Parma- 
cheene Belle. In one lake Joe took three 
wall-eyes by casting, and at six o’clock 
we had completed a semicircle back to 
the railroad, striking the track about two 
miles below camp. 

We had seen some beautiful lakes; but 
when we climbed up to the top of the 
right of way and looked over on the 
other side, we were suddenly confronted 
with Summit Lake. It was almost too 
beautiful to describe. This body of water 
was about a quarter of a mile across at 
its widest part and no more than a half 
mile long. In the center there was a 
small, round island heavily timbered with 
spruce. Its water was a clean, clear blue 
and obviously deep. In several places 
around the shores it was dammed by 
sheer rock. On all sides were ridges 
walled with timber rising tier on tier as 
far as we could see. 


FOLLOWED my inclination to rest 

awhile and enjoy the picture before 
me. For a few minutes I sat on a rail 
dividing my attention between the scen- 
ery and Merle, who was trying a few 
practice casts with my fly rod and not 
doing very well. Joe was standing on a 
jutting rock below me, flicking a fly here 
and there with a good deal of dexterity. 
She made a pretty picture. As I turned 
to get the camera she suddenly cried out 
in great excitement. Her rod was bent, 
its tip only an inch or two above the 
water. It flexed, there was a swish of 
line, a curving streak across the surface 
and a fine large trout—almost an im- 
mense trout—arched through the air in 


nd all she had at the end of h 








er line was the lure 





a spray of sparkling fire, its action caught 
in the slanting rays of the sun. 

Both Merle and I scrambled to her 
aid and shouted instructions while she 
hung on. Then the fish dug for deep 
water, and it was deep, as I found out 
later. Line hummed off the reel in start- 
ling quantities, and we had a breathless 
moment or two before the run stopped. 

Then there were a few moments of 
inactivity, with the fish deep down in 
the lake. In time he began to come up, 
and we could see his silver sides as he 
turned beneath the surface. It looked as 
if the fight was almost over, and Merle 
reached out with a net, slipped it under 
the water and was almost ready to scoop 
him out— 


para apart the rod bent violently, 
and I yelled something or other as 
the tip went under water. There was a 
snap! The rod straightened. A leaderless 
line floated on the surface. 

Every one who has ever lost a fish 
knows the size of those that get away, 
and before we had even launched the 
canoe Joe’s trout began to put on weight. 
Five pounds, six pounds. . . . What a fish 
that was for growing! And it was getting 
bigger and bigger as we drifted quietly 
off shore and cast toward the boulders 
that broke through the surface close to 
the island. When we arrived, there had 
been a little breeze, enough to give the 
surface of the lake a slight riffle, but now 
it had died down entirely. 

We had seen no rises up to that time, 
but as the wind dropped the trout started 
coming up and we never hope to see 
more fish surface-feeding at one time 
than we saw that August evening. It be- 
gan slowly, while we were working our 
way around to the far side of the island. 
First a splash here, then there, and in 
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little more than seconds the entire lake 
was ringed with the rise of fish. Many of 
them were jumping clear of the water 
and falling back with a _ resounding 
smack. 

They seemed to be rising to a hatch 
of blackish brown midges, and I man- 
aged to catch two or three of the tiny 
insects in my hands. Although I cut down 
a Black Gnat until the size 
sixteen hook was almost de- 
void of trimming in an effort 
to get something that looked 
like them, it was a hopeless 
effort. And a useless one also, 
for that horde of trout wasn’t 
interested in anything we 
could offer them. 


T was a disillusioning ex- 

perience, but just another 
of those constantly recurring 
reminders that no matter how 
much or how little an angler 
thinks he knows about trout, 
there will always be some- 
thing that he will never know. 
Within fifteen minutes of 
starting the rise stopped, and 
with equal abruptness, as if 
some mysterious spirit of the 
lake had waved a command- 
ing wand over the waters. As 
we paddled toward shore, fish- 
less and not a little disap- 
pointed, no ripple of any kind 
disturbed the surface except 
that from the prow of our 
canoe. 

Before climbing back to the 
track we waited for the eve- 
ning express to come and go. 
We could hear her roaring 
along through the rock cuts, 
and the rails gave us added 
warning of her approach. 
There was a rush, a terrific 
clatter, flame-red coloring against swirl- 
ing smoke. We could see her passengers 
in the lighted windows. Thinking they 
might see us in the dusk, we waved, but 
we couldn’t even get the attention of 
those who were in the observation car 
and our “high-ball” went unanswered as 
her tail-lights disappeared in the twilight. 


Saves 
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Red Trout by Accident 


It was a two-mile hike back to camp, 
but we left our canoe behind us and 
traveled light, counting the ties to see 
how many there were to the mile, or try- 
ing to. 

After supper we made plans for the 
morning before a crackling log fire whose 
warmth was welcome. It gets quite cool 
in that country after the sun goes down. 
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The red trout of Summit Lake. Note the forked tails 


Then a last pipe with Merle while Joe 
found friendly blankets after a strenuous 
day. Soon Merle too disappeared bed- 
ward, and his last remark had something 
to do with a box of worms that he had 
cached under the veranda. 

I was left alone and stood in the open 
doorway, letting fancy roam where it 


willed. Trees make strange pictures at 
night. I could hear a trout jump close 
to the dock. Now and then a rail snapped 
loudly as it contracted in the chill air 
after being warmed all day by the sun. 
The noise is uncanny if one doesn’t know 
the cause of it. Over to the east there 
was a moon, almost full, that seemed in 
no great hurry to leave the shelter of 
the trees. I waited until it 
built a pathway of silver cob- 
bles across the black surface 
of Trout Lake before reluc- 
tantly closing the door on that 
wilderness night. 

We were going back down 
the track soon after daylight. 
Everything was covered with 
a heavy dew, and even the 
gravel ballast was moist and 
soft. Fresh tracks of moose 
showed us where two of the 
animals had crossed during 
the night, and there were 
plenty of other tracks, only a 
little less distinct. Until the 
cold weather drives it into the 
deeper timber, there is plenty 
of big game around the New- 
comb cabin. 


E hurried along, as we 

felt that the early hours 
might bring us better luck 
than we had had the day be- 
fore. The sky was cloudy and 
a warm south wind was rip- 
pling the surface of Summit 
Lake when we reached the 
canoe. A nice wet-fly morn- 
ing, sure enough, and my first 
choice was a Silver Doctor, an 
old favorite of mine for Cana- 
dian waters. Before we had 
been fishing two minutes I 
had the first strike. 

There were two large boul- 
ders in the narrows of the rocky side of 
the island, and I cast between them after 
getting out as much line as I could han- 
dle comfortably. As the fly sank and I 
started to draw it gently: back toward me 
I felt an almost imperceptible tug and 
raised the rod tip slightly. A dead-weight. 
For a moment (Continued on page 70) 


Summit Lake, near Amyot, Ontario, is full of red trout that have strayed away from home 
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And right there began the best bass fishing I have ever known 


We Raise the Ante 


Large-mouth bass and action on a surface plug 


ID you ever see the bottom 
of a lake explode? Or see a 
big-mouth strike a surface 


plug with the evident and 
unmistakable intention of destroy- 
ing it utterly? 

No? Then go to Florida, and take 
a whole bushel of surface plugs. 
Every strike is the thrill of a life- 
time. And “fish a slow bait” if you 
are after the big ones. It teases 
them, tantalizes their souls; they 
go after it like a bull after a red 
flannel petticoat. They get mad 
when they miss it the first time. 
Fierce fighters, those fellows; they 
come right back with a lunging 
rush, and fish and plug often wrestle 
in the air for a split second while 
your heart does a dangerous flop. 
But on with the yarn, a true fishing 
story if I ever told one. 

We started down the Saint Johns 
River, just nine miles from Mel- 
bourne, Florida, leaving camp in a 
rowboat with kicker. About three 
miles south of the camp was Saw 
Grass Lake. Crossing this, we went 
again into a narrow channel choked 
with water-hyacinths and floating 
islands. Here began the most per- 
fect bass fishing I have ever known. 

To add contrast and color to the 
marvelous fishing, it was to be the most 
miserable day, in point of weather, that 
I have encountered in an outdoor expe- 
rience ranging over many years. The 
wind blew a gale, and after we passed 
Saw Grass it began to rain. Our world 
became a wet, gray blanket, with the 
wind whipping the rain drops until at 
times they stung like shot. 
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By ELMER RANSOM 





A real he-bass 


At dark we returned to camp, oozing 
water like a pair of punctured waders 
and, all Floridians to the contrary, as 
cold as an undressed Eskimo north of 
sixty-six in January. But happy! Such a 
day! 

Ernest Johnson was my fishing com- 
panion, and Von Jordan our guide. Jor- 
dan was a youngster, hopelessly crippled 
when a baby from an attack of infantile 


paralysis, and yet a skilled boatman 
and a hard worker. Johnson is the 
Bobby Jones of fishing. With a cast- 
ing rod and plug he could, I believe, 
knock the pipe out of your mouth 
at forty feet. 

Ernest is a big chap with a husky 
smile. Neither sunshine nor rain, 
success nor adversity, dims his fish- 
ing spirit. For several years he has 
been an ace in the accuracy events 
of the Southeastern bait-casting 
tournaments and on more than one 
occasion has won the surf-casting 
events for distance. All this is by 
way of alibi because he caught most 
of the fish. 


ONCE saw Bobby Jones start 

the third round of an open cham- 
pionship with two birdies and an 
eagle. Here, I said to myself, is the 
world’s most perfect stylist. Ease, 
grace, an effortless swing. Athletic 
perfection! 

Verily I believe Johnson is as 
good a fisherman as Bobby is a 
golfer—or almost. I fished with him 
three days, and he did not have a 
backlash. The placing of his bait 
was uncanny. Seventy feet away 
would be a small pocket in the bon- 
nets or an indentation of the shore-line 
obstructed by saw-grass. 

“Cast there,” he would say, pointing 
to the objective. 

He was always nice that way—let me 
take these hard shots first. 

“Yeah,” I’d grumble, and then try to 
think of a good reason when I missed it. 

He would promptly insult me. In the 
face of the near gale, which blew all day, 











he would shoot his low boring cast dead 
to the spot with unfailing accuracy, re- 
minding one of a skilled punter twisting 
the pigskin into the wind. The plug 
would rest on the surface for a few sec- 
onds. There would be a little manipula- 
tion of the rod tip, and the fraud would 
duck or twist from side to side. The 
water would boil. He would strike hard, 
and the battle was on. Another big- 
mouth bass was on the way to the net. 

Is the Florida big- 
mouth sluggish? Uh- 
huh, like a flapper at 
a jazz ball! He won’t 
clear the water. Neith- 
er will a tarpon! He 
won't fight as well as 
his Northern brother. 
Well, that’s just an- 
other fish story and 
not a true one like 
mine. 


c E started here 

yesterday,” re- 
marked Von as he cut 
off the motor after we 
had passed Saw Grass. 
“The fishing was so 
good we never reach- 
ed the lake.” 

I began the day 
with a popular buck- 
tail, Ernest with an 
equally __ well-known 
surface plug that is a 
favorite on Florida 
waters. He would cast 
his lure into the like- 
ly spots, allow it to 
remain practically still 
on the surface for a 
few seconds, then give 
a little jerk to the rod 
tip. The bait has no 
motion of its own. 
This type of fishing 
requires the greatest 
possible skill, and one : 


can well imagine an i“ 


We Raise the Ante 


for us to keep a tight line. The boat was 
caught in the water growth, and it looked 
as though we would lose our fish. I did, 
but I still contend it wasn’t my fault. 
Then those bass went mad—stark, rav- 
ing mad. If it had been hot, I would have 
sweat with the labor of battle. As it was, 
I shivered and fished and fished and 
shivered. The wind blew, and the rain 
rained, and the fish struck—and fought. 

We had eight strikes and netted five 














inexperienced angler 
becoming utterly dis- 
because it won’t pro- | 
duce results unless the 
fisherman knows how 
to use it effectively. 

But what a reward for the plugger 
who has mastered it! You can see every 
strike. Often these great battling war- 
riors would hit so hard that the plug 
would go a foot in the air. When the 
fish was not hooked, he would often 
strike again as soon as the lure reached 
the water. 

Back to those first casts. They were 
unusual. I threw close to a submerged 
log and began to retrieve my bait. Two 
turns of the reel, and I felt a fish strike. 
At the same instant Johnson exclaimed, 
“Yo-ho! I have a fish!” 

On our initial cast each of us hooked 
and landed a bass. That’s a start for 
you! Mine was small and was returned 
to the water. Ernest had a three-pounder 
and we kept him temporarily. 

Seconds later, it seemed—certainly we 
had not cast a half dozen times—we both 
had a fish on again. Now Von was yelling 
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The end of a perfect day 


fish in the first fifteen minutes. A boat 
ahead caused us to pause and take stock. 
If this continued, we would denude the 
river and ruin another fishing ground for 
our worthy followers. We promptly went 
into executive session—had a conference, 
as it were, right on the spot. 


HILE we were talking Ernest 

flipped an idle fifty-foot cast to 
the edge of the bonnets. His lure fell 
about twenty feet from the boat 
ahead. I watched it idly as he twitched 
the tip. The lure went under and 
bobbed up with a jump. Something 
else came up also, and Old Man Bass 
went into a half-nelson with that plug. 
When he was netted, Von eyed him 
speculatively. Then he remarked: “We 
could have a little sporting proposi- 
tion. The fish are striking fine; you'll 
have your limit in two hours. Suppose 






we keep nothing smaller than this fel- 
low.” 

Weighed on the pocket scale, he did 
better than four pounds. Maybe, friend 
reader, that’s not a big bass to you, but 
it was a monster to me. I wouldn’t even 
lie about a fish that big. There were not 
enough four-pound bass in the world to 
make Von’s idea attractive to me. 

Johnson knew better. “O. K.,” he said. 
“Tf we catch twelve fish as large as this 
one, we double the 
ante.” 

Von grinned. He 
knew the language 
and had a place for 
the extra five-spot. 
Our other fish were 
released, and we set- 
tled down to the real 
business of the day. 

We were engaged 
for the next few min- 
utes in pushing aside 
a couple of floating 
islands the size of a 
city block in order to 
reach the lake. These 
islands are rather in- 
teresting. They offer 
no solid bottom where 
one might land a boat, 
but are masses of 
vegetation that move 
about with every shift 
of the wind. They 
cause the channel into 
the lake to be changed 
and obstructedin such 
a way that it is easy 
for a tenderfoot to 
get lost. 


4. 





HE lake itself is 

a broad expanse 
of water surrounded 
by marsh, or “prairie,” 
as it is known locally. 
The shore, like the 
floating islands, offers 
no refuge. I saw only 
one place where a 
landing might be 
made. The lake is the 
source of the Saint 
Johns River, which 
flows in a_ general 
northerly direction to 
meet the sea at Jacksonville. 

The boat ahead of us chose the east- 
ern shore, much to Von’s delight, and 
we turned south along the west bank. 
Then it was that it really began to rain; 
all the spigots were turned on and a 
lot of additional water wasted in getting 
us entirely wet. The wind increased until 
casting became almost impossible. I 
changed to a plug, of course, and we 
kept at it until it was apparent that we 
must take refuge behind the saw-grass 
and bail the boat. 

Von started the kicker, and my only 
hat picked this favorable opportunity to 
blow off. With the motor running at full 
speed, Johnson turned, flipped a back- 
cast that fell just over the top-piece, 
jerked one of the hooks into the felt, 
and landed it with the same nonchalance 
that he would handle a half-pound fish. 

After we had (Continued on page 57) 
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W hen an old female feels that her cubs are in 
danger, she gives them the “high sign” and 
up a tree they go 







Automobiles usually mean eats 
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“Come on, big boy! Let’s romp! 


PARK 
BEARS 


The friendly black bears are, perhaps, the most interesting feature of our National Parks 


























EDITORIAL 





You [Lave LVo Constitutional Rights / 


come into this office regarding firearm laws during the 

past ten years, about nine hundred and ninety-nine out 

of every thousand Fretp & Stream readers believe that 
the Constitution of the United States guarantees them the 
right to keep and bear arms, and that consequently all of 
these anti-gun laws which deprive the honest citizen of that 
right have been enacted in defiance of that guarantee. 

This is simply not true; and the sooner the fact is clearly 
understood, not only by all Fretp & Stream readers but by 
all other sportsmen, the better. 

The only part of the Constitution of the United States 
which refers to firearms is the Second Amendment. It reads 
as follows: “A well regulated Militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear Arms shall not be infringed.” On the face of it this 
means just one thing—just what you have always thought 
it to mean. But the Constitution of the United States is, like 
every other human document, a matter of interpretation. 
All Federal courts, from the Supreme Court down, have to 
interpret it many times a year, deciding whether in relation 
to some specific case or set of circumstances a certain clause 
or section of it means this or means that. So it has been 
with this Second Amendment. 

There have been a great many decisions in the courts to 
the effect that the provision in the Federal Constitution as 
to the right to bear arms does not apply to the states, and 
that state laws regulating and restricting the possession and 
use of pistols and revolvers do not infringe the right of the 
citizen under the Federal Bill of Rights. In other words, that 
the Second Amendment means no more than that Congress 
shall not infringe the right of the citizen by any act of its 
own. It does not prohibit a state legislature from passing 
any such law that it sees fit to pass. In still other words, 
all of you fellows who have been relying on the more or 
less vague idea and hope that some day somebody would 
have this whole business settled right by having all of these 
laws declared unconstitutional must come to the realization 
of the fact that there is absolutely nothing standing between 
you and complete disarmament except your own willingness 
to fight these anti-gun laws tooth and nail in every possible 
way at every possible opportunity. 

If you think “complete disarmament” an extreme state- 
ment, we call your attention to two things that have happened 
within the last few months: 


|: we may judge by the thousands of letters that have 


REPUTABLE, adult citizen of New York City went to 

New Jersey about the middle of last September to bor- 
row from a friend a rifle which he wished to take with him on 
a hunting trip. He left the friend’s house carrying the rifle, 
unloaded, in a case. As he was about to board the ferry to 
recross the Hudson to New York, a plainclothes man asked 
to see his firearms permit. He had no New Jersey permit 
and was arrested for carrying firearms (i.e., the rifle; he had 
no pistol) without permit. He was taken to the station-house 
and held there for several hours until he was finally able to 
persuade the officer in charge to permit him to get in touch 
with his friend, who came down and arranged bail for him 
so that he could go home. 

A letter from Fretp & Stream to the Attorney-General 
of the State of New Jersey, inquiring whether in that state 
permits are now necessary for rifles and shotguns as well as 
for pistols and revolvers, and pointing out. that the informa- 
tion is of grave importance to hundreds of thousands of New 
Jersey’s most reputable citizens, brought the reply that the 
Attorney-General is “limited by statute to the giving of ad- 
vice to state officials, boards, bodies, etc.,” and is “not per- 


mitted to advise private individuals.” We have not yet been 
able to ascertain what the New Jersey law is today. 

The second thing we wish to call to your attention is the 
following story entitled: CAMPAIGN OPENED ON WEA- 
PON SALE—National Body is Formed to Combat Use of 
Dangerous Arms. This appeared in The Washington Post of 
October 30, 1931: 

Organization of a nation-wide association to combat 
promiscuous use of lethal weapons was made public 
today when a certificate of registration was filed with 
the register of deeds by the National Antiweapon As- 
sociation. 

Charter members of the advisory council of the as- 
sociation include Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas; 
Representative Richard Yates, of Illinois; the Rev. 
James Shera Montgomery, chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, Washington; Dr. William C. White, 
superintendent, United States Hospital for the Insane, 
Washington; Miss Katherine Sellers, judge, District 
of Columbia Juvenile Court; Miss M. Pearl McCall, 
Assistant United States Attorney, Washington, and San- 
ford Bates, director, United States Bureau of Prisons. 
E. R. Grant, prominent Washington real estate opera- 
tor, is president; C. deF. Grant is vice president, and A. 
T. Rogers is secretary. 

Purposes of the association are stated as “to investi- 
gate the regulation of manufacture, sale and use of 
dangerous weapons; to distribute information thus ob- 
tained to the public for educational purposes; and to 
advocate appropriate legislation with respect to manu- 
facture, sale and use of dangerous weapons.” 


There is more of the article, but this much is sufficient 
to quote here. Note carefully the last line or two quoted. 


i? you fellows cannot see the handwriting on the wall, you 
ought to go to a first-class eye doctor as fast as you can 
get there. The fact of the whole matter is just what we 
have been telling you for the past ten years or more—that 
these fanatics and reformers have absolutely no intention 
of stopping with the pistol, but are determined to secure 
legislation that will greatly restrict, if not destroy, your right 
to have any kind of firearm whatsoever. And, as we have 
said above, you have no protection against them except your 
own willingness to take the trouble necessary to preserve 
your rights. The Constitution of the United States does not 
protect you. 

All these anti-gun laws are minority legislation. Every one 
of them has been enacted to please an organized and in- 
fluential but small group of people—principally police offi- 
cials. If a small percentage of a state’s population can obtain 
such contemptible laws simply by virtue of organization and 
unity of effort, then a larger percentage can prevent them 
or remove them by the same sort of organization and unity. 
Once let your legislators understand that every one of you 
sportsmen will turn out at the next election and cast a vote 
against every legislator who has voted for such laws, and see 
the change that will come over them. Let these same legis- 
lators go on in the belief they now have, that no matter 
what they do in the way of firearm legislation the great 
majority of you, their sportsmen constituents, will forget all 
about it before the next election comes, and you'll have no 
right whatever to complain if you find some day a new law 
in your state that requires you to go to some cop with your 
hat in your hand and beg him for permission to keep and use 
your shotgun and rifle. 


Publisher 
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(COUGAR! 


Getting intimate with mountain lions 


By WILLIAM WELLS 


Photos by 


A. G. WALLIHAN 


The lion that almost leaped 
on the photographer 


best big-game fields left in all 

the Rockies. Claimed as their 
territory by the Utes, it had been so open 
to raids by their enemies—the Sioux, 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes—that it was 
war ground, too dangerous to locate a 
village on. Consequently the game flour- 
ished. 

After the Ute outbreak of 1879, the 
Government removed the tribe toa reser- 
vation in Utah, built a post on the White 
River at the present site of Meeker, 
Colorado, to hold the tribe in check, and 
threw the country open to settlement. 
Those of us who went in found a country 
much as the Rockies were before the 
white man came. There were hundreds 
of thousands of the big mule deer, tens of 
thousands of elk, antelope in swarms. 

Bears—grizzly, black and cinnamon— 
were plentiful. The first fall I shot thirty, 
and was not hunting bear, either—just 
stumbled on to them. It was common to 
meet a big grizzly slouching along in 
broad daylight, its great head swinging 
from side to side, giving way to nothing 
that walked. The Utes had a supersti- 
tious fear of the great bears and seldom, 
if ever, molested them; therefore the 
grizzly had no fear of man—in fact, 
would charge savagely if approached too 
close or come on unexpectedly, and sev- 
eral men were killed by them. 

Cougars—we called them mountain 
lions—were about as thick as rabbits, 
but hardly as harmless. They lived on 
the game, following the elk, deer and 
antelope on their migrations into the high 
mountain parks for the summer, and 
back down to the wide sage-brush mesas, 
juniper and pifon-studded ridges, and 
broken bad-land country for the winter. 
It may sound strange to speak of ante- 
lope in the mountains, but I have seen 
the high parks alive with them. Once I 
saw elk, deer, antelope and mountain 
sheep feeding together on an open ridge 
at the foot of some high peaks. 

Soon after we took in the first herds 
of cattle and horses, the lions developed 
a taste for horse flesh, especially that of 
colts, and their ravages were appalling. 
In some localities it was impossible to 
raise horses on the open range, the lions 


EARLY fifty years ago north- 
western Colorado was one of the 
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taking all the colts and many of the 
mares and younger horses. Hunting them 
or trying to trap or poison them was al- 
most useless. 

Lions prefer to kill their own meat and 
seldom touch stale bait. They lie in thick 
cover during the day, and their hearing 
is so acute that they will slip away long 
before a hunter can get close. In all my 
years of hunting them I never saw but 
four that had not been put up by dogs. 
Once I came on a female and two half- 
grown cubs lying by the carcass of a deer 
that they had killed, and I shot the old 
one. At another time I rode close to a 
lion lying on a log at the edge of the 
timber; but although my horse smelled 
the brute, I never saw it until it bolted 
into the brush, so well did the color of 
its coat blend with that of the log. Nor 
did I ever hear a lion scream, notwith- 
standing all that has been written about 
it. 

The second year that I was in the 
country I raised and trained a dog, in- 
tending to use him in tracking wounded 
animals, especially grizzlies, into thick 
cover—always a ticklish job. He was a 
big, black, long-haired brute, Hector by 
name, with a strong strain of staghound 
blood, and so fast and powerful that he 
could run alongside an elk, make a flying 
leap, grab an ear and throw the animal 
headlong. One day we were hunting deer 
and happened to come close to a lion. 
The instant that Hector caught the hot 
scent he went after the big cat and ran 
it up a tree. 


T seems strange that an animal as large 

and powerful as a lion will tree from 
a dog, even a small one. I suppose that 
this comes from a hereditary and in- 
stinctive fear of wolves, for if a pack of 
hungry wolves came on a lion that had 
just made a kill that lion would have to 
climb a tree. 

However, Hector did not -have the 
nose to follow a cold trail, and it was 
only at rare intervals that we jumped a 
lion. I had had some experience with fox- 
hounds when a boy in Wisconsin, and 
also knew that they were used for hunt- 
ing panther—a local name for cougar— 
in the South; so I decided to try them. 
When I broached this idea, all the old 











trappers and mountain men hooted in 
derision. According to them, foxhounds 
could never overtake a lion. They based 
their contention on the well-known speed 
of a lion for a short distance, which 
they supposed could be kept up indefi- 
nitely. They also claimed that lions would 
simply tear the dogs limb from limb in 
pure sport. 

Of course, this was long before Buf- 
falo Jones or any of the others who 
afterward made names as lion hunters 
took up the sport, and I was going it 
blind. Hector had treed several lions and 
was still intact; so it was reasonable to 
expect that when a bunch of foxhounds, 
bellowing like steam calliopes, took after 
a lion, the startled brute would climb a 
tree to get away from the noise, if 
nothing else. I sent back to Kentucky 
for some young, untrained hounds, not 
being able to locate any in the West. In 
fact, I believe that I was the first to 
use foxhounds for lion hunting in the 
Rockies. 


LDER hounds, used to running deer 
or fox, would have been useless in a 
country where the trails of these animals 
covered the ground in every direction. It 
was quite a task to train the pups, but by 
dint of hard work I finally taught them 
to run lions. I trapped bobcats and turn- 
ed them loose for the hounds to chase 
and tree, and also took them and Hector 
on a tracking snow, trailed a lion to its 
kill and had Hector tree it. After all, a 
dog’s mission in life is to chase cats, and 
the bigger the cat the better. 

We made great inroads on the lion 
population, and I gradually added other 
dogs to the pack, at times having twenty. 
Some were fighting dogs of various kinds, 
including half-bred boar-hounds. Others 
were Hector’s pups. I was always trying 
to get the best of trail hounds, for lions 
kept to very rough, rocky country and it 
took a good nose to puzzle out a trail. 
I tried English bloodhounds, but they 
were no better trailers than the fox- 
hounds, and slow and clumsy on rough 
ground. 

In time I had eight dogs that could, 
and frequently did, kill, unaided, any 
lion, no matter how large. Four of them 
were foxhounds, two were _half-bred 
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boar-hounds, big savage brutes, and the 
other two were Hector and one of his 
pups. When a lion took refuge in one of 
the low juniper or pifon trees with 
branches close to the ground, some of the 
dogs would scramble upward from limb 
to limb, clench on to the lion, generally 
by its hanging tail, and drag it down to 
the waiting pack. More than once I have 
seen Hector swinging at the end of a 
lion’s tail, the big cat snarling, spitting, 
clawing frantically to retain its hold. 
Finally it would come down, twisting in 
a mad attempt to land feet first, among 
the frantic, yelling, leaping dogs below. 


HE most expert climber was one of 

the foxhounds, Sport. Often he 
would climb high up into the top of a 
tree, close to a lion. On one occasion 
Sport got too close to the lion, turned 
in an attempt to retreat, and unluckily 
switched his tail into the lion’s mouth. 
The cat promptly amputated about four 
inches, and Sport let go all holds and 
came down. 

After I had been hunting lions for 
several years, I happened to see some 
photographs of Rocky Mountain game 
—elk, deer, antelope and smaller animals 
—taken by A. G. Wallihan of Lay, Col- 
orado. Photographing wild animals in 
their native haunts was then (1893) 
something new, and I believe that Mr. 
Wallihan was a pioneer in that field—at 
least in the Rockies. At once I saw the 
possibility of photographing lions with 
the aid of my dogs. At the first oppor- 
tunity I arranged with Mr. Wallihan to 
give it a trial. He used 6 x 8 and 8 x 10 
dry-plate cameras and the best quick- 
action lenses, shutters and plates obtain- 
able. I rigged up two strong boxes, 





Cougar! 


padded inside, to swing one on each side 
of a pack-horse, holding the cameras 
safe from breakage in case the horse fell 
or rolled over, which happened more 
than once. 

We decided to work during the winter 
months, for then the lions would have 
followed the game to the lower country. 
Here the trees were all the low, scrubby 
juniper and pifon in which a lion would 
be in full view. Also, the light, especially 
the under light reflected from the snow 
on clear sunshiny days, would be per- 
fect. We worked during the winters of 
°03,.°04, ’95 and °96, exposing some hun- 
dreds of plates, only thirty of which 
were worth preserving. 

To photograph a lion after the dogs 
had treed it was, of course, easy, but 
that did not satisfy us. What we wanted 
was action—a lion leaping from a tree, 
photographed in mid-air, lions running 
before the dogs, at bay, fighting the pack. 
These were what we wanted and what 
we finally obtained :fter endless failures. 


HAVE always regretted that the 

moving picture ‘vas not invented then, 
for we had opport inities that will never 
be equalled. Even a light camera, with 
roll film that coud be quickly focused, 
would have been a tremendous help. To 
get the heavy, cumbersome camera off 
the pack-horse, set up, focused and a 
plate holder inserted took time, and then, 
nine times out of ten, the scene had 
passed or the exposure was a failure, so 
fast was the action. Just imagine what 
could have been done with a light movie 
camera. 

A lion up a tree with a pack of dogs 
below, able to stretch the brute if it 
came down, was one thing; the same lion 


on the ground, somewhat peeved, with 
only a few dogs at hand, might be some- 
thing else again—even an old cow will 
fight if crowded hard enough. To be sure 
of having a live lion to photograph we 
could not use all of the pack, and setting 
up the camera within springing distance 
of a mad lion might result in somebody’s 
getting clawed. 


HE average full-grown male lion 

will measure seven and a half feet 
from end of nose to tip of tail, and weigh 
a hundred and fifty pounds. He is pow- 
erful enough to pull down and kill horses 
and cattle, has a perfectly adequate 
equipment of very sharp teeth and claws, 
and could be a buzz-saw in action. I 
have had lions try to get hold of me, 
but either a bullet or the dogs stopped 
them, and I never had a dog seriously 
injured in the countless fights. 

The largest lion that I ever killed was 
eight feet four inches in length, and 
weighed two hundred and eight pounds 
—just under the size of an African lion- 
ess. There was nearly a foot of light, 
loose snow on the ground, and I was 
out with the hounds shortly after I had 
trained them to trail lion. I rode right 
over the tracks, thinking from the size 
and length of stride that they were made 
by a cow or horse, there being no clear 
impression. The hounds, however, picked 
up the trail and had the brute up a tree 
within half a mile. A museum in Denver 
had asked for a large skin; so I simply 
froze the lion solid and sent it in. It was 
on exhibition in a show window for a 
time—said to be the largest lion ever 
killed in Colorado. 

When Theodore Roosevelt made his 
lion hunt in the same country years af- 


This big cat is chiefly interested in keeping the hounds from chewing his tail 
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A moment later this cougar charged and was shot 


terward, with John Goff’s pack of lion 
hounds, he wrote me—I was then in 
Wyoming—that his largest lion meas- 
ured eight feet two inches and weighed 
a hundred and eighty-five pounds. This 
was great luck—to get a lion of that size 
on one hunt. 

I never killed but four that ran over 
seven feet eight inches, and I killed well 
over a thousand in the twenty years that 
I hunted them. Tales of large lions are 
generally the result of measuring the 
fresh skin, which is easily a foot or two 
longer than the animal itself. The lion 
at bay under the tree—the last photo- 
graph that we took—was seven feet ten 
inches, and weighed a hundred and 
ninety-seven pounds. 

The leaping lion picture was the only 
one of the kind that turned out well of 
the many plates exposed. When we had 
a lion up the right kind of tree, we would 
figure the most likely place for it to come 
out, set the camera to command that 
spot, then pelt the lion with sticks till it 
jumped. I might add that we generally 
had plenty of help—punchers from the 
ranches and occasionally a visitor from 
the East who went along to see the fun. 
We used to abuse those poor lions 
shamefully. We pelted them with sticks 
and stones, poked them with poles, even 
dragged them into position by the tail— 
anything to make them pose properly. 





HEN we took the picture of the 

leaping lion, Wallihan said that 
this time he would catch the lion in the 
air or get clawed. He took the camera in 
his left arm, and the bulb in his right 
hand. When the lion started to walk out 
on a branch preparatory to jumping, 
Wallihan stepped almost directly in front 
of it, the brute landing so close that Wal- 
lihan could have kicked it. It can be seen 
from the blurred background that he in- 
stinctively swung the camera to. follow 
the lion’s flight. 

Photographing a lion running ahead of 
the dogs was something that we failed at 
completely, and while trying this we first 
learned of the incredible speed of a lion 
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for a short distance. Of course, from fol- 
lowing lion tracks on the snow, I already 
knew all about their hunting tactics. 
They have a poor sense of scent, but 
very acute sight and hearing, locating 
game almost altogether by either seeing 
or hearing it. 


HAVE seen where a hunting lion has 

passed within two hundred yards of 
feeding deer which it could not see, 
whereas a wolf would have scented the 
deer at five times that distance, or even 
farther. Once game is located, a lion 
commences a careful stalk, taking ad- 
vantage of every bit of cover. A domes- 
tic cat, creeping on a bird across a lawn 
or among bushes, gives a perfect repro- 
duction in miniature of a lion stalking a 
deer or other animal. 

When within say fifty yards, the lion 





makes the fatal dash, and not one time 
in ten will the victim escape. If it does, 
the lion will pursue only a few jumps, 
then give it up, for he is a short-winded 
animal. When the dogs treed a lion after 
a short run, the brute would be com- 
pletely out of breath, his sides heaving 
like a pair of bellows. I never had a lion 
run farther than a half mile once the 
dogs had put it up, and cannot under- 
stand these- yarns of long chases. Of 
course, on a cold trail the hounds may 
run all day, giving tongue constantly, 
but there is no mistaking the change in 
their notes once the game is up and the 
scent hot, nor the frantic clamor of the 
pack when “barking treed” or when the 
chase comes to bay. 


HE lion photographed in the act of 
leaping was still out of breath when 
it jumped, and within two hundred yards 
Hector made his quartering dash, caught 
the lion’s tail and spun it completely 
around. Then the other dogs closed in on 
the spitting and clawing creature (pho- 
tograph at the bottom of this page). It 
was a rather small female, and before we 
could get the camera set up she was 
about gone. Hector is the black dog to 
the left, ahead of the spotted foxhound. 
He had just dodged a blow from the 
lion’s paw. The lad in the background 
was a young fellow named Hardy from 
Boston. He had been making time down 
the gulch to keep clear of the fight. 
No photograph can give any idea of 
the fury and action of one of these fights. 
The big cat, snarling, spitting and strik- 
ing savage blows with its front paws; 
the dogs, yelling like famished wolves, 
fighting with perfect team work, each 
trying for their favorite hold, in and out, 
until at last they get the quarry down 
and stretched in the death struggle. 

We did everything possible to get a 
picture of a running lion. We would set 
the camera to cover ground over which a 
lion was likely to pass when jumped from 
a tree, and (Continued on page 80) 


W hat happened to the cougar that leaped from the tree 














A Ranger Ruminates 


Definitions from a woodsman who knows his woods 


RANGER is a deranged guy gone 
to seed, who for an excuse 
nurses Uncle Sam’s timber. He 
wears a badge about six times 

his normal size and acts as though he 
owns the universe. Catch him with the 
badge off, and he talks English the same 
as you do. 

The trail along which he swings is a 
winding carpet of needles umbrellaed 
with vine-maples, firs and maybe cedar. 
It got its start generations ago, when 
the wild animals first got the habit of 
carelessly letting their tracks lie around. 
In a_ hundred 
seasons or so the 
tracks became a 
flock of paths 
going in the same 
general direc- 
tion. Pretty soon 
moccasined In- 
dians “hove into 
sight” and fol- 
lowed up the example of the deer, bear 
and cougar—and egad, now it’s a moun- 
tain trail! It winds eighteen miles to my 
cedar-shake cabin. 

Every young sapling, regardless of 
color, size or sex, wants to be a fir when 
it grows up and poke its crown into 
high heaven and, if a snowslide comes 
tearing down the mountainside, be able 
to stand its ground. And stand right 
there and keep on talking to God. 

“A cottontail,” so I’ve heard the owl 
say, “is just one scared bunch of soft 
fur which jumps provokingly under 
thorny salmon-berry brush and wild- 
rose bushes.” 

A mountain is Mount Hood. She 
reaches her white cone twelve thousand 
feet and more into high heaven. She’s 
so grand that she doesn’t need man- 
made sounds to get her ideas across; she 
uses wind and snow and sunshine, and 
now and then an avalanche or two when 
her thoughts get too ponderous and un- 
wieldy. 

A mountain lake is blue 
and green and indigo. It 
lies around and dreams and 
smiles at the world in good 
sunshine. The sky is mir- 
rored in it, and 
the lake sees its 
image _ reflected 
above — that’s 
why it smiles. 
When the 
weather is roiled, 
it’s powerfully black and mean. 

Boots are your life. They’re just 
naturally your whole outfit. It’s hard to 
beat a caulked eight-inch logger boot 
with a spring heel, laced up with thin 
leather strings. 

A pack-horse is the meanest punish- 









By EUGENE E. BURNS 


ment ever devised to inflict upon mor- 
tal man. An average cayuse can, let’s 
say, get his saddle bags off in fifteen 
seconds, and his whole harness off in 
an abbreviated minute. 

Rainbow trout are the smartest con- 
coction of slyness, speed and gameness 
that was ever tossed together. He sure 
got what He was driving for. When 
they’re in action, they are silver light- 
ning; when they’re at rest, they wiggle 
a fin now and again just to be in the 
swim of things. They’re so indifferent 
that they don’t give a hang if a million 
flies go swirling by when they’re not in 
the exact mood for feeding. 

If you want incentive to your direc- 
tion and sheer velocity to your loco- 
motion, get organized with a hornet. 
One alone can unsling a yard of stinger 
in a split second. I’ve heard tell mud is 
good—but I’ve never stopped to try. 

Twilight is the hush hour of nature 
between a starlit sky and a woods full of 
light. Sometimes it lasts but a minute. 
The silence is so portentous that you sit 
tight as though you expected a gun to 
go off. 

A camp fire is 
your pal, any 
day, any time; 
and whenever 
you need him, 
he’s right there. 
He laughs when 
he blacks your 
pots, smokes up 
your face, and 
does the best 
work for you when you put him in a 
rock-lined hole. 

A frying pan is your cooking kit, your 
pot, your baking pan, and its prime ex- 
cuse is to flip your hot-cakes. A pack- 
horse wrangler says as he fries his ban- 
nock, “When it’s smoking, it’s cooking; 
when it’s burnt, it’s done.” 

An ax is a tool which means a fellow 
can make a fire, build a cabin, throw 
together a spruce bough bed or, if he’s 
lucky, hack up a side of venison. 

A fisherman swears a deer is a mis- 
placed trout which has grown brown 
hair and lives on land. He’s sly—faster’n 
a streak when he lays his polished horns 
flat on his back and, nose straight ahead, 
tears through the brush and bounds over 
windfalls six feet high with one hand 
in his pocket. Even his meat combines 
sweetness and wildness. 

Prunes are grub you chew on the 
trail with jerked venison or chocolate. 

Ferns decorate. 

Water-ouzels are teeter-tails. They 
bounce up and down on a rock and 
build their nests in the soft spray of a 
cool waterfall. They fly under water for 
twenty feet and always stay dry. Their 





scummy, bleary eyelids make them look 
drunk. 

Old John Doumitt swears that fish 
ducks are the same as mosquitoes. 
“They're dead- 
beats that try a 
man’s soul.” I 
shot a fish duck 
once that car- 
ried a seven-inch 
cut-throat in 
him. They eat 
their own weight 
of fingerling trout 
in a day. I wish 
I could kill all of them! 

“A Royal Coachman,” say I, “is a 
No. 12 dry fly. A means of expressing 
your artistic temperament with a 4%4- 
ounce rod.” 

Ed is a good camp cook. He says a 
side of bacon, flour, spuds, coffee and 
onions are a cook’s chief means of ex- 
pressing his soul. 

A light rifle helps steady your swing 
on a trail. It gets you fresh meat. Man, 
I like sweet venison and roasted blue 
grouse! Take a hind quarter of venison 
and let it hang over hot coals all night; 
put a chunk of bacon about the size of 
your two fists on top and let the grease 
drip into the slashed sides. There’s noth- 
ing like it—except more venison. 

Tin pants aren’t a formality; they’re 
a necessity. They’re canvas, built double 
and heavy, so that the brush doesn’t 
rake your hide. They’re stagged and 
have frayed frills on the bottoms, the 
same as old-fashioned petticoats. 


A stag shirt has 
> 





its tails bobbed. It 
hangs outside, so 





that the needles ap 
which fall down Som 
your back pass % 


right through and 
the water drains 
outside of your 
pants’ legs. 

Socks are the oil of your “go get ’em 
and come home” machinery. By turn- 
ing the “holely” heel so that it’s on 
top of your instep, the socks last twice 
as long. Ed quarter-turns ’em too, and 
that makes ’em last four times as long. 
Figure it out for yourself. 

Suspenders are wide black straps, and 
a whole lot depends upon them. They 
let your body act like it wants to—just 
like a belt doesn’t. 

Waterfalls give the crescendo to the 
silver notes a-piling out of the moun- 
tainsides. The opera starts slow and 
soft like a spring; it quickens like De- 
ception Creek; then it gets mighty dig- 
nified like the Columbia, and finally 
the opera grows powerfully calm—like 
the Pacific. (Continued on page 72) 
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URRENT LOPICS 


Knowing where fish le in respect to the currents of a stream means a full creel 


By VICTOR A. MACOMBER 


the side of that boulder. Now 

jest a minute, Vic. Come down 
here a piece so’s yer leader’ll float same 
as the fly. Good! Now then!” 

I did as directed, for Pete knew the 
river and every fish in it—at least so it 
was said—and Pete had told me that 
there was a good one “right thar.” Noth- 
ing happened, and I tried again. Still 
nothing happened. A third try brought 
the same result. I looked at Pete inquir- 
ingly. 

“Let me see that rod of yourn a min- 
ute.” 

I passed it to him. He tried its 
strength in a few false casts and then 
sent the gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear I was 
using out over the water until it hung 
suspended just at the break of the curl. 
Somehow the fly seemed to follow the 
twists of the current more freely than 
when I had manipulated the rod. It 
floated so naturally that it— 

“There! He’s got it!” 

And with a rush the chap at the other 
end headed for the far side of the river. 
But Pete was not the man to fool around 
with a trout, and as quickly as the light 
leader would allow he led the flopping 
captive into the waiting net. 

Now there it was. He could do it; I 
couldn’t. Why? 

By the end of that delightful summer 
of watching and fishing with Pete I 
thought I had learned his secret. That 
was five years ago, and I still think that 
his secret may be told in two words— 


. ROP that fly right thar where 
ye see the water curlin’ off to 
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current knowledge. That knowledge, 
when applied, brought results which 
were enviable—yes, even by those ex- 
perts who had the means to import or 
to have made to order flies to suit their 
fancy. 

Pete, with his wooden bottle of con- 
glomerates, could out-fish the best of 
these, simply because he knew currents. 
He had driven logs in them, paddled 
canoes in them, swum in them, waded in 
them and fished in them. The surface of a 
stream was to him a mirror of its action 
underneath, and before he dropped a fly 
on to the water he knew exactly how and 
where it should go in order to look nat- 
ural to the feeding trout beneath. And 
he knew where and how a trout would 
lie to take the best advantage of the 
food-carrying current, or to hide from 
the strain of its pressure. 

I dare say that not the least of the 
reasons why we often fail to bring home 
the bacon is because we refuse to put 
ourselves on the level of the trout and 
look at the surface through his eyes. If 
we did this more often, not only would 
we have some hearty laughs at our seri- 
ous efforts, but we would correct some 
of our most glaring mistakes. A good 
starting place, then, seems to be a real- 
ization that at the very outset we are 
outclassed by the trout. Where they 
know how an insect should look, we have 
to surmise. We must pit our reasoning 
and skill against their instinct and habit, 
and I often wonder how we succeed as 
well as we do. 

One thing is certain: the man who 


knows how to float any fly on a given 
piece of water, no matter how it twists 
and turns, is away ahead of the game. 
Combine with this ability a cleverness 
in duplicating the hatch, and the secret 
of trout fishing is practically told. So 
let’s get back to our subject of currents. 

One of the most prevalent types of 
pools to be found in our Eastern waters 
is what my good friends, the Duke and 
the Little Duke, have named the shield 
pool. It is formed by a barrier of rocks 
that shuttles off the current to either 
side and does not allow the divergent 
streams to meet until they are some 
distance below. This makes a back eddy 
of comparatively still water where a 
trout may rest his weary fins in peace 
and hiding, yet with minimum exertion 
be able to cut out to either side to pick 
up a choice morsel or to chase out an 
intruder. 


SAY this latter advisedly, for the 

Shield Pool Trout, as he came to be 
known, certainly did chase out of his 
sanctum not only his own kind, but 
meddling fishermen as well. In one noble 
campaign he gave the Little Duke a 
hard scrap; and when reinforcements in 
the shape of the Duke and his landing 
net appeared, he maneuvered to his new 
enemy’s rear, tangled the line in the aux- 
iliary force’s fly-bedecked head-gear, 
tore out the hook and returned to his 
fort in safety. They said that he weighed 
six pounds if he weighed an ounce, and 
I surmised that those six pounds of en- 
ergy were directed by as large a caliber 
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of brain. But if that old chap ever meets 
up with either of the Dukes again, he 
had better look to his crown. At any 
rate, such a pool as I have described in- 
variably houses some of the largest trout 
of the stream, and the fisherman should 
check well his tackle and take meticulous 
care in his presentation. 

Let us assume that we are approaching 
from downstream in the orthodox fash- 
ion and see in the midst of the white 
water the gleaming surface of a still 
pool, banked at the head by a group of 
boulders. When within casting distance, 
which will vary according to the sun and 
shadows, we first drop the feathers 
where the divergent currents meet, the 
apex of the shield, so to speak. Here 
the two forces, driving in opposite direc- 
tions, tend to neutralize each other, and 
create a pocket into which the combined 
supplies of food are dropped and whirled 
around. There may be set up a back- 
wash that will take the water with its 
burden of food upstream as well before 
it is again caught by the descending 
stream and carried on down. In any 
event, this is the spot where the boss 
of the pool may often be found early 
in the morning or at the tag end of the 
day, filling his spacious gullet. 

If there is no response to the invita- 
tion, then begin on one or the other of 
the two side streams, being careful to 
allow each cast to complete its run 
to the tail of the pool 
and out. I have seen many a 
trout follow a fly the whole 
distance of the run and not 
take it until it had reached 
the very outlet. By taking 
the side runs bit by bit and 
not trying to do the whole 
thing at a single cast, more 
trout will be raised than 
you ever expected were 
there. 

When the head of each 
run is reached, watch out, 
especially during the heat of 
the day. The king of the 
pool is probably there, hid- 
ing behind the obstruction, 
with his nose pointed out to 
where the curling stream 
cuts in. If there be much 
of a drop, the water may 
bury itself in a gob of foam 
over which it is impossible, 
and likewise undesirable, to 
float a fly. 

First cast the outer edges, 
where fly and leader may 
float down together at 
stream speed. Nothing do- 
ing? Then, approaching as 
close as possible without 
causing alarm, drop the fly 
above the end of the boul- 
der, holding the tip high, 
and let it be driven down 
the miniature falls and un- 
der the surface. The wise 
old gormand will be waiting 
for just such an opportu- 
nity, and as he sees the fly 
drowned by the fall he sucks 
it into his ready maw. You 
will have to be on the job 
to distinguish the tug of the 
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current from the strike; and if you are 
slow, he will have spit out the unwhole- 
some fake before you are aware of his 
presence. 

But no matter how assiduously we 
may fish this promising water, we may 
be disappointed in finding only those 
ever-hungry youngsters that delight in 
slapping a fly and tearing it to pieces. 
There is still one more bet, which is 
often passed up or spoiled because of its 
proximity. We have fished below the ob- 
struction; now let’s investigate the other 
side, where the current slaps it in the 
face before it slithers off into two parts. 


F the rock slants downward, the cur- 

rent is forced the same way. When 
it strikes the bottom, the water curls up 
again, then down again, in an inverted 
whirlpool that hollows out a sizable 
pocket in the bed of the stream. The 
huskiest and scrappiest browns in the 
stream fight for such places, but the 
angler has a task on his hands to pre- 
sent his fly properly. The ideal lay-out 
is an obstruction large enough to shelter 
the fisherman in an approach from the 
rear. Then he can dangle the fly on the 
surface without allowing the leader to 
touch the water, and follow out every 
twist of the current with delicate nicety. 

But the ideal is seldom with us. After 
much experimenting I have come to the 
conclusion that the place is best fished 


You may be careless only when a trout is very hungry 





in two sections: from one side and slight- 
ly below, then from the other side. A 
study of the current will disclose what 
may be termed its thread—that is, the 
common center from which the two 
streams break apart to go around the 
obstruction. 

When fishing one side, the fly should 
not be cast beyond that thread of the 
current, else it will be carried away 
from the fisherman and have to be 
dragged back in a distinctly un-insect- 
like fashion. A short line is essential, so 
that there will be no surplus to be caught 
in the faster water below. Another ap- 
proach may be made from above, and 
with plenty of slack between fly and tip 
the lure is floated down, being guided 
from side to side by manipulating the 
rod. This has its advantage in that the 
trout sees the fly first instead of the 
leader. But on the other hand, it is far 
more difficult to strike the fish and to 
handle him if and when hooked. How- 
ever the situation is handled, drag, that 
bane of all dry-fly fishermen, must be 
avoided, or an otherwise willing trout 
will be rendered unreceptive to the most 
tantalizing performance. 

Once you do hook the resident of such 
a place, you had better get the jump on 
him and start him out of that hole be- 
fore he knows what is happening to 
him, for in nine cases out of ten those 
holes are plugged with water-logged 

driftwood and _ what-nots 
that will tie up a leader 
in no time. Now and then 
there is a cave under 
the obstruction wherein a 
hooked fish can and will re- 
treat if he gets the chance, 
and that usually spells dis- 
i aster. But if you can beat 
him to the draw and turn 
him into the overflow be- 
fore he dives, he'll be as 
much yours as any trout 
hooked in fair water—how- 
ever much that may be. 


T begins to look as if 

this discussion were be- 
coming rather detailed and 
involved. But when you stop 
to consider, it is the little 
detail of a vagrant current 
that often stands between 
the fisherman and his prize. 
And the knowledge of how 
to cast that current usually 
marks the difference be- 
tween the novice and the 
expert. 

In fishing the shield pool, 
we did not mention the 
backwater which lies imme- 
diately behind the obstruc- 
tion. In high and roily water 
this should be the first place 
to look for a strike, for it is 
here that a trout will go to 
escape the turmoil of the 
freshet. Here too, at such 
times, more food is de- 
posited than under normal 
conditions, due to the in- 
creased flow of water around 
or over the obstruction 
(Continued on page 77) 
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The Ducks of 
Gsunner’s Rest 


J] ‘ildfowling as our fathers did it 


ASH was our guide, being in fact the only mem- 

ber of the party who had attended any previous 

expedition into these remote regions. Even in 

daylight the monotony of the Grand Prairie 
offers few guide-posts to the eye of the traveler, and 
at night the task of selecting a definite route seemed 
wholly hopeless. After six hours of driving along a 
turnpike that angled interminably between vast rice 
fields and through pin-oak woods, my own faith in the big 
chap’s sense of direction began to waver. He did a good 
deal of peering into the darkness, first on this side and then 
on that. 

There was a doubtful quality about these investigations 
that alarmed Henry. “Come on, now, Buck!” said he. “Be 
honest and admit that you haven’t a shadow of an idea 
as to where we are at! I’ve been convinced for some time 
that I’m lost in the wild heart of Arkansas with four as 
tough-looking birds as ever slit a throat!” 

“These roads all follow town lines down here,” Nash re- 
plied, and it seemed to us that he had dodged the point. 
“You can’t go wrong. There! Aren't those lights ahead?” 

A tiny cluster of minute golden pin-points appeared in 
the velvety darkness. 

“That’s the place! That’s Duckville, and that light in the 
middle is the inn!” 

The faded lettering on the weather-beaten board that hung 
over the brick walk in front of the ancient inn proclaimed 
it to be “The Gunner’s Rest.” Other evidences in support 
of the promise made by the sign-board were not lacking. A 
fine old muzzle-loading ducking gun, enjoying its retirement 
from possibly a half century of smoky, thunderous activity, 
rested on wooden pegs above the landlord’s desk and gave 
further testimony as to the familiar spirit 
of the resort. 

Sam and Bill, who tumbled off the 
wooden porch to welcome us and lug in 
our gun cases and battered shooting bag- 
gage, were black as the under side of mid- 
night’s sable wing. Though they wore no 
livery, they would have been recognized 
instantly, at least by any experienced per- 
son south of the Mason and Dixon line, as 
the servants, friends and counselors of 
gunners. A worn canvas shooting jacket 
covered the upper half of Bill's wizened, 
energetic anatomy, and the opposite end 
of the more adipose Sam was clothed in 
a pair of loose-fitting corduroys that, by 
texture and cut, had cost the previous own- 
er a pretty penny. 

But other than 
these insignia, one 
might know their 
caste by the easy, 
careful way they 
handled gun cases 
—no blame for — 
broken stocks or © 
dented barrels 
could be laid at 





their doors—and ; . oan 
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In all confidence I 
waited —and miss- 
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by the singular intuitions which they possessed in common 
as to the needs and preferences of shooting men. The fires 
in the sleeping rooms, for it was November and the night 
was keen, were fresh and appeared to have been kindled 
no longer ago than twenty minutes before our arrival. And 
then there was the celerity with which, having put gun 
cases and war bags conveniently to our hands, the pair de- 
parted, to return immediately with a jug of hot water, some 
slices of lemon and other appurtenances for the comfort of 
guests chilled by a long drive. 

Either one of these two, or any of their thousands of 
blessed counterparts, can push a skiff, clean a gun, shine 
a boot, talk mule and dog language, call, kill, pluck and 
cook a duck or a turkey, or find a bevy of quail with a fine, 
unostentatious skill. When one stops to think of it, this 
cannot be wholly the result of training applied to a single 
generation, but must be, in no inconsiderable part, inherited 
from dusky progenitors who loved in their own time to per- 
form similar services for their shooting gentlemen. 

There was something else about the old inn, aside from 
these matters I have mentioned, that assured the newly 
arrived guest of the wisdom of his choice. It may have been 
the faint odor that clung in the low corridors of the place 
—a subtle, spicy smell of sedgy fields and cypress brakes, 
of wood smoke and tobacco, and just a 
tang of burnt gunpowder. Or it may have 
been that the hosts of genial sportsmen 
who had in other days tramped through 
these halls, slept in these beds, thrust 
their booted feet beneath these same 
breakfast tables, and then gone out to 
shoot mallards in the pin-oak bottoms 
or to follow quail and chicken over the 
endless sunny levels of the Grand 
Prairie, still gathered at this old rendez- 
vous and exercised a subtle influence 
upon all who came within its walls in the 
name of sport. But this influence—and 
the house was certainly old enough to be 
entitled to a few “ha’nts’—was not 
of the lugubrious, bone-shaking variety, 
and only insisted that all cohversations 
and comment should be confined to the 
sport of shooting and its concomitants. 


ed him clean 


REAKFAST at the tavern turned out 
to be a small affair of rice, corn- 
bread, coffee, eggs, chops, sausage and 
wheat-cakes, and preserves. Henry dal- 
lied among the viands somewhat after 
the manner of Tom Draw on his famous 
visit to Pine Brook, 
One of the dusky maids confessed her 
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The Ducks of Gunner’s Rest 


anxiety to Nash: “Dat red-haided gen’lemun kinda had me 
worried fo’ a spell,” said she. “He done et a few eggs an’ 
bacon, an’ a bowl o’ rice an’ some biscuits an’ spoon-bread, 
but he don’t seem to rally an’ declar his pupose ontill I 
sot down de platter o’ sausages an’ cakes. Den he sholy done 
some majestic eatin’!” 

It was five miles from the Gunner’s Rest to the pin-oak 
swamp where we were to shoot. Promptly at four-thirty the 
guide, Bill, pushed the dining-room door open and announced 
his readiness to depart. The Great Dipper swung blazing 
overhead, its brilliance undimmed as yet by even a faint 
reflection of the coming day, and so low that you might 
believe you could knock the stars out of it with a stick. A 


car dashed in and out among trees and gullies. I realized 
then, from his demeanor, that this rocket-like departure from 
the turnpike was premeditated, and no accident after all. 
“Can you hold her, Bill?” Nash shouted from the seat 
beside me. 
“Sholy! Sholy!” Bill shouted back reassuringly. “Couple 
o’ ruts heah dat keeps her plumb in de road!” 








We were content to chat with the guide while we waited for tardy arrivals to appear over the tree-tops 


breath of the little breeze that is the mute herald of a clear 
dawn touched our faces as we emerged on the gallery of 
the old inn. 

“We'll have to hurry, I reckon,” Bill announced as he 
headed the car into the road. 

For three or four miles we sailed along a well-kept pike, 
our lights flaring along the roadside hedges or rippling across 
the rough stubble of rice fields. At intervals another light, 
similar to an aviation beacon, swung across the horizon in a 
swift and soundless rush. 

“Where’s the landing field?” I inquired. 

“De light, you mean? ’Tain’t no landing fiel’—dat’s a 
duck-scarer. Folks keeps it a-goin’ to drive de ducks off’n 
de rice fields at night,” Bill explained. The idea that any 
one would find it necessary to defend his property against 
trespass by flocks of fat gray mallard ducks was so startling 
as to require some reflection. 

“T reckon the ducks do eat up considerable rice, specially 
if it’s in shocks,” said some one, “but the blackbirds eat 
more. You can see flocks of ’em that you couldn’t shoot a 
rifle through drop down onto the rice and sit so thick that the 
shocks look like they had black cloth thrown over ’em.” 

We had been cruising at a speed of about forty-five 

-miles an hour on the smooth turnpike, and now, without 
slackening velocity, the car shot off the road at right angles 
and crashed across a water-filled ditch with abruptness and 
violence. The half dozen live decoys riding submissively in 
a sack at our feet set up an hysterical clamor, and I in- 
stinctively threw up a forearm to ward off the flying splinters 
of glass which would be coming from the windshield when- 
ever we hit whatever it was that we were going to hit. After 
a moment I cautiously lowered my guard and perceived the 
imperturbable Bill fiddling calmly with the wheel while the 


To illustrate, he let go the wheel and gave the bawling 
engine more gas. 

“Holy cats!” said Nash with a desperate look at me. 

Our progress became increasingly violent. Flying branches 
slashed at us, and great stumps leaped out of the roadside 
darkness like lions to strike at us, miss by inches and vanish 
again. At times we were definitely in the air, with all four 
wheels spinning madly in space. From each of these rude 
invasions of celestial space we landed with a crash that shook 
us to the marrow and induced some phenomenon of a short 
circuit in the car that caused brilliant blue light to spurt 
from the hood like juice from a flung tomato. 


OVING by a succession of cataclysms, each more fear- 

some than the last, with the decoys screaming for 
death or mercy, we nevertheless surprised a philandering 
rabbit at a bend of the path. He gave us a startled, in- 
credulous stare and fled unheroically for his very life. Soon 
after this incident Bill charged gaily through a thicket of 
young oaks, spun along a rampart of scarlet haw bushes, and 
came to a stop. 

“Bill, were you ever in an automobile accident?” Nash 
inquired. 

“Me, Cap’n? No, suh! Not in no real accident. Wuz in 
a kin’ ob a li'l bust-up wid anothah cullud boy one time— 
but dey warn’t nobuddy to blame. Seem lak bofe ob us wuz 
on de wrong side de road.” 

The smell of water was in our nostrils, and the black and 
daunting gleam of it showed in the glare of our headlights. 
Evidently we were at the edge of a flooded woodland. The 
straight gray trunks of pin-oaks ran upward in the light until 
their form and symmetry were lost in the clouds of their 
own feathery leafage. At some dis- (Continued on page 73) 
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MiustTer Cupa 


The barracuda is the most vicious fish that swims the seven seas 


By JACQUES TOMAS THIBAULT 


HERE is usually a good reason 

why a person or a creature re- 

ceives a nickname. This name 

may spring from admiration or 
from contempt. The barracuda is com- 
monly called “The Tiger of the Sea,” 
and there is a good, sound reason for 
that name. 

This fish belongs to the family Sphy- 
renide, the several species of which 
are found almost throughout the tem- 
perate and tropic zones. We read of 
them from Africa, Japan and the Phil- 
ippines; from the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts of North and South America. 

Their characteristics are classified as: 
body elongate, slightly tapering, covered 
with cycloid scales; head very long, 
pointed, pike-like; mouth large; jaws 
long, lower projecting, upper not pro- 
tractile; teeth large, sharp, uneven, lo- 
cated on jaws and roof of mouth, and 
canines located near tip of lower jaw. 

The better known species are the 
Sphyrena argentea, S. borealis, S. ensis 
and last but not least, Sphyrena barra- 
cuda, or great barracuda. 

The argentea, or Pacific Coast barra- 
cuda, is found from San Francisco 
southward to the Gulf of Panama. It 
is considered a game fighter and one 
much fished for. Next to the great bar- 
racuda this is the largest species of the 
family and reaches a weight of fifteen 
pounds. 

The borealis of the Atlantic Coast is 
found as far north as Cape Cod and 
seldom reaches a length of more than 
two feet. 

The ensis is found on the Pacific 
Coast from the Gulf of California south- 
ward, 

The great barracuda has a range along 
the Atlantic Coast and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico from Charleston and the Bermudas 
to Bahia in Brazil. This is the species 
correctly called barracuda, familiarly 
known along the East Coast and the 
keys of Florida and in the Bahamas as 
cuda and still more familiarly known 
by those anglers who have fished for 
and been pestered by them as Mister 
Cuda. 

The world’s record cuda weighed 64 
pounds 4 ounces and was taken by Al- 
bert H. Peterson of the Miami Anglers 
Club at Elbow Reef in April, 1924. This 
fish is mounted and displayed in the 
trophy room of the club and has with- 
stood all assaults on its record for seven 
years. Its length was 66 inches; girth, 
28 inches; weight on day caught, 70 
pounds, and five days later on club 
scales, 64 pounds 4 ounces. It will be 
noticed that this barracuda is unusually 
short in proportion to its girth. Fur- 
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ther reference will be made to that fact. 

The lower jaw extends more than 
one inch beyond the upper and contains 
—or did contain at one time—a fine ar- 
ray of teeth. Some teeth have been lost, 
and empty sockets show their former 
location. Small teeth are located in some 
spaces meant for much larger ones, tend- 
ing to substantiate the theory that when 
a barracuda loses teeth they are re- 
placed by new ones. 

Starting from the hinge of the lower 
jaw, there are fourteen teeth, with an 
average length of %e inch, on each side; 
then six smaller teeth nearer the tip 
and at the outer edge of the jaw. Just 
inside the tip, there is one canine 5 inch 
long on the left side and a vacant socket 
on the right. 

The upper jaw is still more formid- 
able-appearing. At the tip, and spaced to 
clear the lower canines, are two fangs 
having a surprising length of 6 inch. 
From here to the hinge are twelve more 
teeth, irregularly situated and decreasing 
in length to % inch. 

The great teeth of the upper and lower 
jaws are almost razor-sharp on the an- 
terior and posterior surfaces, and placed 
so that a sheer-like closure is made—the 
upper teeth inside of the lower. At the 
extreme edge of the upper jaw, toward 
the hinge, are small, needle-sharp teeth 
that shear the outer edge of the lower 
teeth. There are more than fifty of these 
on each side. 

The canines of the lower jaw and the 
great teeth of the upper jaw slant in- 
wardly. In examining this mounted 
specimen, an exploring hand was shoved 
into the back part of the mouth and 
was extricated only after careful ma- 
neuvering. 


ATEMENTS have been made that 

great barracudas attain lengths as 
great as ten feet, but I know of no au- 
thentic information that might justify 
such claims. Eight feet should be a 
more correct estimate of the maximum 
length, with the probability of that es- 
timate being excessive. 

As to weight, there does not appear 
to be much difference of opinion. There 
are tales along the Florida East Coast 
of captured barracudas which have 
weighed as much as eighty to one hun- 
dred pounds. 

I have seen cudas at Bimini so much 
larger than any I have seen elsewhere 
that I did not dare guess what they 
might have weighed. It is the belief of 
many anglers that there are specimens 
roaming the sea which weigh over one 
hundred pounds. 

Mr. Peterson, who holds the world’s 


record for barracuda, is considered by 
those who know him to be one of the 
most reliable authorities on barracudas 
along the entire East Coast. He is affec- 
tionately known to his intimates as 
“Barracuda Pete.” It is his belief—and 
that of many others—that there are 
two species of the great barracuda. One 
is more elongate than the other. It 
is built like a pike, attains the greater 
length, is more often found alone, and 
does not attain a weight of more than 
forty to fifty pounds. The other is of 
a heavier build, is frequently found in 
schools and reaches the maximum 
weights. 


HEN the record cuda was caught, 

Mr. Peterson and a companion 
were fishing on the inside of Elbow 
Reef. This reef, sometimes called The 
Elbow, lies over five miles seaward from 
about the middle point of Key Largo. 
It is precipitous, dropping off to a depth 
of one hundred feet within as many feet 
on the ocean side and to forty feet on 
the inside. 

The anglers were using live bonito, 
weighing from two to three pounds, as 
bait, and standard heavy tackle with 
piano-wire leaders and 9/0 hooks. A 
school of about ten very large barra- 
cudas appeared and declared war. Be- 
fore a truce was called, five fish had 
struck and were hooked, but four were 
lost because of broken tackle. 

One of these strikes resulted in the 
capture of the record cuda, which bat- 
tled for thirty minutes before he was 
brought to gaff. This fish never came 
entirely out of water, but did emerge 
several times far enough to shake his 
head wildly from side to side in a mad 
endeavor to be rid of the hook. 

Another strike was played for more 
than an hour. This battler came en- 
tirely out of water time and time again, 
and appeared to be so much larger 
than the one that was caught that an 
estimate of its weight at more than 
eighty pounds was justified. All of this 
school had the same general conforma- 
tion—thick-set and stocky 

How about the habits of Mister 
Cuda? There are some items unfavor- 
able, and some in his favor that are 
conflicting. 

On one side of the ledger it is claimed 
that barracudas deliberately attack hu- 
mans; that they are cannibals and pi- 
rates; that they are cruel, vicious and 
wanton destroyers, and that under cer- 
tain conditions their flesh is poisonous. 

On the credit side it is claimed they 
are among the gamest fighters of the 
deep; that attacks on humans are so 











infrequent that they may be classed 
as accidents; that if not too large, they 
are delicious food and that even the 
heavier specimens are edible, and are not 
poisonous at any time or place. 


URING several years of residence 

in Miami and many weeks of 
search and query, I have found but 
five instances where the story of an at- 
tack by a barracuda on a human being 
has been sufficiently verified to merit 
repetition. It is a noticeable coincidence 
that two of these instances are contained 
in an article by Dr. Scott R. Edwards, in 
the September 1930 issue of this maga- 
zine. In one of the cases, Dr. Edwards 
was the attending surgeon, and I am 
acquainted with the youth he operated 
on. The other case, he described from 
indirect information, and I was unable 
to get anything more than that. 

Taking the five instances chronologi- 
cally, the first is mentioned by Charles 
F. Holder in his book Game Fishes of 
the World, and tells of a native of the 
lower Florida Keys who had lost an 
arm by a barracuda attack. 

The next incident is vouched for by 
several members of the Miami Anglers 
Club, and took place early in 1924. A 
private yacht was anchored north of 
the County Causeway on the Miami 
Beach side of Biscayne Bay. The stew- 
ard of the boat dived overboard and 
started for the shore. He was an ex- 
cellent swimmer. When he had gone 
about one hundred feet from the yacht, 
he was grabbed by his left arm. He 
managed to fight free and went back 
to the boat. Witnesses claim to have 
seen the barracuda during its attack. 


Mister Cuda 


The victim’s arm had to be amputated. 

The third case is the one described 
by Dr. Edwards. The young man re- 
ferred to is now twenty-three years old 
and lives in Miami. His accident oc- 
curred on August 4, 1926, at Fifteenth 
Street and the ocean, Miami Beach, 
where Fischer’s Pier was then located. 

There had been a heavy blow the 
latter part of July. The normal shore- 
line had been washed out, and the water 
was still rough and roily. This boy, 
who was known as a good swimmer, 
had gone out about a hundred feet 
when he saw a long gray shape in the 
water close to his left side. He turned to 
get away from it and was grabbed by 
the left forearm. He broke loose and 
was seized again by the lower arm, but 
again fought free. Immediately he was 
taken hold of on the upper arm in a 
stronger grip than before, and this time 
was pulled under. 

This eighteen-year-old boy came to 
the surface, battling for his life, and 
finally tore loose and made his way 
to shore. His arm was badly mangled 
and had to be amputated. Several teeth 
were found imbedded in his arm and 
were unmistakably identified as those 
of a barracuda. 


HE fourth instance is also men- 

tioned in the article by Dr. Edwards 
and concerns a fatality at St. Petersburg, 
on the west coast of Florida. The victim 
was a girl who was in swimming with an- 
other girl and was seized from behind, 
above the knee. Her friend got her to 
shore, but loss of blood from the sever- 
ing of a large artery made it impossible 
to save her life. I have seen nothing to 


prove conclusively that this attack was 
made by a barracuda, but it is quite 
generally accepted as presumable. 

The last case of which there is any 
record occurred during the summer of 
1928 on one of the public beaches at 
Miami Beach. Again the water was 
rough and roily, but a great number of 
people were in bathing. A_ child 
screamed. A life-guard saw her strug- 
gling a few feet from shore and went 
to her assistance. It was found that she 
had been bitten on the foot, and the 
tooth-marks were recognized as those of 
a barracuda. The injury was not severe. 

All the information available on this 
subject has been presented. A small part 
of it is hearsay, but the greater amount 
is from reliable sources. 


T Miami Beach there is a life-guard 

company which is second to none 
anywhere in its efficiency. It is known 
as the Miami Beach Patrol and was or- 
ganized in 1927. The patrol is under the 
command of Captain Weiss, and its 
members act as life-guards, police of- 
ficers and censors of bathing costumes 
along the public beaches. 

Every day during the. height of the 
winter season tens of thousands of bath- 
ers plunge or wade into the waters 
along the ocean front. In the summer 
months their numbers decrease, but 
they are still counted by thousands. The 
total for a year must be many millions. 
With these facts in mind, it may be 
of interest to know what Captain Weiss 
thinks of Mister Cuda: 

“The members of this patrol know 
that barracuda have attacked swimmers. 
We also know (Continued on page 79) 


The teeth of the barracuda are double-edged and sharp as a knife 
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“Go get him, Red!” 


The second of a series about gun dogs owned by Admiral Hugh Rodman 


dogs that he has trained. One 

does not have to listen long to 
the Admiral’s ideas on the art of training 
a bird dog to perceive that he was not 
only a good trainer but also a good mas- 
ter. He was searching through the draw- 
ers of a desk for a photograph of Don, 
the Gordon setter that early in his naval 
career he trained aboard ship, using live 
quail (about which I wrote in the Febru- 
ary issue of Fretp & Stream). I noticed 
a twinkle of recognition in his deep blue 
eyes. He held a photograph in his hand 
for a moment and then, turning to me, 
said reminiscently: “There was another 
great dog. Red wasn’t a trick dog like 
Don, but as a shooting dog, especially as 
a retriever, he was quite the equal of 
Don.” 

The Admiral handed me the photo- 
graph. “As you can see,” he explained, 
“the photographer snapped that on the 
deck of a battleship—the New Mexico, 
my flagship. Red would never have taken 
a prize on the bench, yet he had so much 
intelligence and such a pleasing person- 
ality—if you can say that a dog has a 
personality—that one soon lost sight of 
his mediocre physical points. Neverthe- 
less he made a wonderful companion, 
and what a shooting dog he was! Like 
Don, he too accompanied me ashore and 
afloat all over the world.” 

Then the Admiral proceeded to tell 
me about his experience when he lost 
Red on a duck hunt near Mare Island 
Navy Yard, California. The story so 
moved me that I wanted the whole his- 
tory of the dog. Bit by bit I drew it out 
of the Admiral, and I now present in 


DMIRAL Hugh Rodman has owned 
many dogs—most of them bird 
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chronological order flashes from the life 
of another picturesque sea-going Navy 
dog. 

“Red came into my possession,” the 
Admiral related, “under rather unusual 
circumstances. I was quail hunting with 
a friend of mine near Charleston, South 
Carolina, at the time of the purchase. 
My host—we won’t mention his name— 
had a large plantation down there, where 
he usually kept a number of high-class 
shooting dogs. We drove out to this 
place and had a wonderful afternoon’s 
sport. It was rather luxurious quail hunt- 
ing—horses to ride, a darky trainer to 
handle the dogs, and small colored boys 
to hold our horses and follow us up 
while we worked the singles. 

“We started out, using Jeff, a very 
reliable old German pointer of mine, 
and two English setters from my host’s 
kennels. Within sight of the planta- 
tion house one of the setters found 
birds. Soon after we started shooting, a 
young Irish setter that had escaped from 
the kennels joined the hunting party. 
The negro trainer yelled at him and 
tried to drive him back. The host ex- 
plained that it was a young dog that 
he had on trial. The negro trainer main- 
tained: ‘Boss, dat red dog ain’t no good. 
He’s either wind-broke or he ain’t got 
over de ’stemper.’ 


HE red setter, with his tail be- 
tween his legs, evaded the negro 
trainer and ran over toward us. I coaxed 
him up to me and patted him. Something 
about him appealed to me, and at my 
suggestion he was allowed to remain with 
our party. 
“All afternoon he clung close to our 


heels, frequently coughing as if he had 
recently had distemper or had something 
in his throat. The negro trainer, as well 
as my host, tried repeatedly to force the 
puppy to cast off by scolding him. Of 
course, that method intimidated the dog 
all the more. Both the owner and the 
trainer seemed to me ignorant of the self- 
evident fact: if a bird dog, particularly a 
puppy, hasn’t the instinct to get out and 
hunt, no handler in the world can force 
him to do so. 


N severa! occasions I saw the dog 

sit down and paw at the side of his 
head and another time he slid along the 
ground on an ear. I suggested that he 
had an ear trouble—probably a canker. 
The negro trainer assured us that he had 
examined the pup’s ears and throat and 
that they were all right. 

“Toward the end of the hunt my 
host stopped to talk with one of his 
tenants and suggested that I follow 
a covey of birds which had scattered 
along the edge of a swamp. That leit 
me alone, for the negro trainer had been 
excused. The red setter continued to 
follow me, and his coughing annoyed 
me; so I decided to make an investiga- 
tion of my'own. 

“Red had already recognized me as a 
true friend, for he came, unafraid, when 
I called him this time. Upon examina- 
tion, I felt a small round leather collar 
imbedded in his coat. It was actually so 
tight that I could barely insert a finger 
between it and the dog’s throat! My first 
impulse was to transfer the collar to that 
negro trainer, who evidently was respon- 
sible for having almost choked the dog 
to death. I couldn’t get it unbuckled; 
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there wasn’t 
enough leather 
extending beyond 
the buckle for 
me to get a good 
hold. So I in- 
serted the point 
of a knife in the hole and 
cut it open. It was an old 
piece of harness that the 
stupid negro trainer had 


. tried to improvise into a 
Si dog collar. 

NX , “If Red had said in so 

k \ .* ss many words, “Thank God 


somebody finally came to 
my rescue!’ he wouldn’t 
have expressed his grat- 

itude any more forcibly than did his 
big brown eyes as they looked gratefully 
into mine. Those eyes al- 


A Cold-Blooded Dog 


the bird and 
headed __to- 
ward the 
swamp. At the edge of it I was surprised 
to meet Red trotting toward me with a 
dead bird in his mouth! Right up to me 
he came; and when he delivered that 
quail into my hands, my heart went out 
to him. I made a big fuss over him. He 
liked it. Dogs are very human, you know. 

“Presently I returned to my horse and 
found my host waiting for me. I was pos- 
sessed with the thought of owning Red. Yet 
I didn’t know how best toapproach my host 
regarding the purchase of one of his dogs. 


= OUR red setter pointed and re- 

trieved a bird back there,’ I told 
him. ‘His collar was choking him, and I 
removed it.’ 

“ ‘Nevertheless you couldn’t give him 
to me,’ my host replied. “The fellow from 
whom I got him usually has fine dogs, 
and he gave me such a glowing account 
of the puppy that I agreed to try him 
out and pay fifty dollars for him if he 


proved satisfactory. But I’m go- 

ing to send him back right away.’ 

“ “How about letting me take 

him off your hands?’ I suggested. 

“ “Vou wouldn’t want him,’ my 

host laughed at me. ‘Besides, he’s 

a cold-blooded dog. His sire was 

a crackerjack, the only real good 

Irish setter I ever saw; but the 

dam is supposed to have had a 

trace of collie blood in her. I’ve 

shot over her, too; she was splendid on 
single birds.’ 

“That night, however, I returned home 
with the red dog. Our friendship had 
begun. He was an intelligent and willing 
pupil; I appreciated that fact from the 
first. Even though his breeding was ques- 
tionable, there rested upon my shoulders 
now the obligation of master: to teach 
him my language, those few necessary 
commands that a dog must understand 
before the owner can expect intelligent 
obedience around the house or afield; to 
develop in him confidence in me by pa- 
tient, kind and firm instruction—in other 
words, to yard-break him thoroughly. 

“Too many trainers rely solely upon 
a dog’s instinct to hunt. They fail to take 
into consideration that a dog is also a 
reasoning animal and therefore should be 
educated to do the things expected of 
him very much as we educate a child. 
Training can be so conducted as to de- 
velop his instinctive faculties to go wide 
and fast in search of game—and go about 
it intelligently without at the same time 

exercising a repressive in- 


so radiated intelligence. Charlie Fong jerked the cellar door open before I could reach it. There fluence upon his natural 
stood the greatest retriever that ever served a master! 


From that moment I 
wanted to own that dog. 

“T urged him on, and 
he cast ahead as if he 
knew what he was doing. 
In a few minutes he was 
on point! His style, while 
not of field-trial caliber, 
was fair enough for a 
puppy. The other dogs 
came up and honored him. 
I’kicked up a single bird 
that flew straight for the 
swamp ahead of me. But 
I was so startled and de- 
lighted with the dog’s 
performance that I failed 
toshoot until the bird was 
almost out of range. Red 
was even steady to shot 
and wing. I noticed that 
he continued to watch 
that bird until it disap- 
peared into the swamp. 


“A BOUT that time old 

Jeff stood a single, 
and as I walked over to 
kick it up I observed Red 
galloping in the direction 
of his bird. He seemedvery 
much concerned about 
that bird’s getting away. 
For the next few min- 
utes I had splendid sin- 
gle-bird shooting. When 
I looked around for Red, 
to try him on retrieving 
a dead bird that I had 
marked down, he wasn’t 
in sight. So I picked up 





instinct to hunt. Many 
potentially excellent 
young bird dogs are ruin- 
ed by unscientific han- 
dling. That’s why I've al- 
ways preferred to train 
my own dogs. Another 
reason is that I consider 
that a big part of the joy 
of owning a dog is the ex- 
perience of training him 
yourself. 


“TT didn’t take long to 

complete Red’s yard- 
breaking. What he need- 
ed most was experience 
in the field. I hunted him 
hard that winter on quail, 
and in mild weather I 
used him to retrieve 
ducks. Even as a puppy 
he took to the water like 
a spaniel. I would humor 
him by giving him a duck 
to carry home from a 
blind near the Navy Yard. 
That bit of training was 
responsible later for a 
rather expensive experi- 
ence for my nephew, Dr. 
Sam Rodman, of the 
Navy, who kept Red for 
me during a brief absence 
of mine. Red turned up 
at his quarters for four 
days in succession with 
a mallard duck in his 
mouth. It developed up- 
on investigation that his 
(Continued on page 81) 
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The duck situation up to the time of going to press 


NE more month has gone by, and 
no member of Congress has yet 
had the opportunity of seeing 
the proposed Game Refuge Bill. 

The readers of Fretp & STREAM were 
told that in the March issue we hoped to 
publish the bill as introduced. It was 
explained that because there was dissen- 
sion in the ranks of conservation organi- 
zations as to the best method of raising 
the money a steering committee of five 
men had been formed at the National 
Game Conference to settle this question. 
All in attendance had agreed to abide 
by their decision. 

The committee was to be composed of 
two men appointed by the American 
Game Association, which organization 
favors a Federal hunting license, and two 
men to be appointed by More Game 
Birds in America, the organization ad- 
vocating a tax of 1 cent a shell on am- 
munition, these four men to choose a 
fifth. 

The American Game Association chose 
as its representatives David H. Madsen 
and William C. Adams. Formerly Mr. 
Madsen was State Fish and Game Com- 
missioner of: Utah and was the first 
Superintendent of the Bear River Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge. He has also served 
as President of the International Associ- 
ation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners and President of the 
‘Western Association of State Game and 
Fish Commissioners. Recently he was 
elected Chairman of the next National 
Game Conference, and is at present 
United States Supervisor, Wild Life Re- 
sources, in charge of game administra- 
tion in the National Parks. Mr. Mad- 
sen’s past experience qualifies him to 
serve on such a committee. He is very 
familiar with waterfowl conditions 
throughout the western half of the 
United States. He was one of the first 
men to advance the idea that Federal 
game activities should be financed by a 
tax on ammunition. Mr. Madsen opposed 
the Federal license feature in the original 
Game Refuge Bill. Yet the Directors of 
the American Game Association chose 
him to represent them as an advocate of 
the license plan because his past experi- 
ence in legislative matters gives him a 
knowledge of conditions and procedure 
which qualifies him to act on this matter 
of national importance. 

William C. Adams was chosen as the 
other representative of those advocating 
the license plan. Mr. Adams is also a 
former President of the International 
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Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners. For eighteen years 
he was officially connected with the 
Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and 
Game, the last twelve years of which he 
was Director of the department. He was 
Chairman of the recent National Game 
Conference, at which time the commit- 
tee was appointed, and is at present 
Chief of the New York Division of Fish 
and Game. For the last fifteen years he 
has been prominent in national game 
matters. He has appeared many times 
before Congressional committees in the 
interest of Federal game legislation and 
is thoroughly familiar with conditions 
nationally and procedure at Washington. 

More Game Birds chose as its repre- 
sentatives Major A. Willis Robertson, the 
present Chairman of the Virginia Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries, a 
position he has held since 1926, and Col. 
Lewis B. Ballantyne, who was recently 
elected to the New Jersey Legislature 
and, we understand, will be Chairman of 
the Fish and Game Committee of the 
Assembly. 

Up to the present time the committee 
has not met officially. A preliminary meet- 
ing was held in an attempt to decide upon 
the fifth member, but none of the men 
suggested by either side could be agreed 
upon. The first official meeting is sched- 
uled for January 15. It is hoped that at 
this time the fifth member will be chosen 
and the committee can get to work. We 
most sincerely trust that their delibera- 
tions will not extend over one week at 
the most and that immediately there- 
after a bill can be introduced and the ac- 
tive campaign started to secure legisla- 
tion. Every day of delay means it will 
be that much more difficult to get the 
ear of Congress at this session. 


AM told that each faction of the com- 

mittee is preparing a brief as to why 
it feels its plan is the better, in order 
that when the meeting is held on the 
15th every argument for and against 
both the license and the tax will be avail- 
able for discussion. 

It does seem to Fretp & Stream that 
the function of this committee narrows 
down to one point: choosing the plan 
which has the better chance of passing 
Congress. Everything else sinks into in- 
significance when compared with, “What 
can we get?” Anyone familiar with the 
enactment of game legislation knows that 
the passage of a game law in either a 
state legislature or in Congress is a diffi- 


cult thing. You always find many law- 
makers who are not familiar with sport 
or wild-life protection. There are others 
who oppose any game law on general 
principles. 

If it were simply a question of drawing 
an idealistic law, any member of the 
committee could do the job. The big 
question is to secure the enactment of 
the measure. Many bills have been drawn 
which sounded well, and that was the last 
any one ever heard of them. The ques- 
tion is not what we would like to have 
but what we can get when we go to 
Congress. The temper of that august 
body at the present time will make the 
passage of any bill most difficult. For 
that reason Fretp & STREAM was most 
anxious to see the Game Refuge Bill in- 
troduced immediately after Congress 
convened, when action could have been 
pushed before both the Senate and the 
House became involved in financial 
matters of dire importance to the coun- 
try and the world. 


HEN the original Game Refuge 

Bill was “drawn and quartered,” 
the license feature was taken out and in 
its stead direct appropriations from Con- 
gress were provided to establish refuges. 
Fretp & Stream predicted then that the 
money would never be forthcoming. At 
the present time these appropriations 
are $880,000 in arrears, and the budget 
officials have cut the appropriation due 
this year down to a point where it will 
only take care of the payments on ref- 
uges already contracted for by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The shooters of this country must 
make up their minds that nobody will 
finance their sport for them. The sooner 
they conclude that they have to dig down 
in their own pockets and foot the bill, 
the better off they will be. And unless 
they can decide upon one program and 
get behind it solidly and enthusiastically, 
the results will be nil. In the meantime 
the ducks will not profit by discussion. 

The chaotic condition which exists to- 
day among organized sportsmen is very 
discouraging. When FreLtp & STREAM was 
convinced that the duck shortage was a 
serious thing, it immediately started the 
campaign for a Game Refuge Bill. In 
three consecutive issues the duck shoot- 
ers were asked to sign coupons and re- 
turn them to the magazine, indicating 
whether or not they were willing to pay 
$1 for a Federal hunting license and sup- 
port the Game Refuge Bill. 











Up to the present time we have re- 
ceived over 15,000 coupons that voted 
yes. We have received less than half a 
dozen coupons that voted no. One of 
these coupons was pasted on a postal 
card, with the voter’s comment printed 
in ink beneath. It is reproduced with 
this article. The gentleman’s name and 
address have been blocked out, as FIELD 
& STREAM does not wish to embarrass 
him. We feel that the remarks accom- 
panying his vote require no comment. 


HESE coupons have been received 

from every state in the Union. Many 
of them were accompanied by most en- 
thusiastic letters. Frequently the writers 
of these letters expressed willingness to 
organize their section 


Marking Time 

left out one or two very important points. 
He should include in his restrictions an 
electrically operated siren to be sounded 
when wild ducks are seen approaching, 
or require gunners to rise from the blind 
and wave their arms at any approach- 
ing fowl. 

The writer of this letter may be sure 
that ducks wou'd increase under his pre- 
scription, but such a law would probably 
be the quickest way to sign the death 
warrant of waterfowl in this country. It 
is most discouraging to see so many 
gunners asking for restrictions, when in 
the past restrictions have accomplished 
nothing. Why is it that men will con- 
tinue to follow a road that has constantly 
led them deeper into the mire? 


in the conscience of the man who hunts. 

Years ago, when the stopping of spring 
shooting cut the waterfowl seasons in 
half, when a bag limit was established 
and the sale of game prohibited, the 
sportsmen who put these laws over felt 
that legitimate wildfowling was assured 
for all time to come. But in a very few 
years the cry went up from the shooters, 
“Ducks are decreasing!” 

The only way that we will ever per- 
petuate waterfowl shooting in this coun- 
try is to conserve duck areas and estab- 
lish a system of refuges, first for pro- 
duction, then as resting and nesting 
places throughout their lines of travel. 

The more I study game conservation 
the surer I am of the magnitude of the 








in the interest of the 
Game Refuge Bill and 
demand support for it 
from their represent- 
atives in Congress. 
The most surprising 
feature in connection 
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sportsmen to restrict 
themselves in the in- 
terest of game preser- 
vation. This sentiment 
extends from minor 








ARE 
STREAM campaign for 
a Federal tax of $1.00? 


GAME REFUGE BILL CAMPAIGN 


you willing to get behind the FIELD AND 
al Wa Refuge Bill with 


ews-stan 


Mail coupon to GAME REFUGE BILL CAMPAIGN 
578 Madison Ave. FIELD AND STREAM New York, N. Y. 


at least 50 per cent of 
the letters received by 
Frecp & STREAM com- 
mented on the artifi- 
cial feeding of wild 
ducks. Some were rab- 
idly against the prac- 
tice; others claimed it 
beneficial to the birds. 


subject. For example, 


S this practice 
harmful to the 
ducks or beneficial? 
Some contend it is a 
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“Our duck shooting 
has been getting less 
and less every year. 
It seems to me you should incorporate 
the following in your license bill: the bag 
limit should be cut to 5; all automatic 
and pump guns should be prohibited; it 
should be unlawful to bait ducks; live 
decoys should be outlawed; no man 
should be allowed to have over ten 
wooden decoys; hunters should not be 
allowed to build any blinds in open wa- 
ter, nor shoot at birds from a boat of 
any description; the season should not 
be longer than thirty days, and shooting 
should be stopped at twelve o’clock noon. 
I’m sure that if such a law was passed 
the ducks would increase rapidly.” 

After giving this man’s views careful 
thought, I am of the opinion that he has 


When ducks are seen close to a highway, some one is sure to say, 


One of the five “No” coupons received. Over 15,000 voted “Yes” 


Any sane man should know that in 
order to have duck shooting we must 
produce the ducks. Production comes 
first. The amount of birds killed must 
be in relation to production. If we over- 
shoot and take from our breeding stock, 
we are endangering the future of the 
sport and the kill must be cut down. 
Fretp & StreAM is convinced that the 
only way you can cut down the kill is 
to give the birds refuges. Cutting bag 
limits and shortening seasons have never 
brought results. Any law which does not 
have the support of the general public 
is futile. This is especially true of game 
laws, the observance of which always 
has been and always will be largely with- 


sportsmen. It is also 
claimed that baiting is 
a menace in some sec- 
tions and beneficial to the birds in others. 

Many of these letters contended that 
the feeding of grain to waterfowl, com- 
monly known as baiting, results in 
slaughter and must be prohibited if wa- 
terfowl are to be perpetuated. Others 
contended that if the birds had all of 
the natural food they needed, they would 
not be interested in wheat and corn, 
which could never be classed as natural 
duck food, except possibly in the case of 
mallards and pintails. Another argument 
against the restriction of baiting was that 
it would be another law that could not 
be enforced. Wildfowlers shot over natu- 
ral feeding grounds until they were de- 
pleted and the (Continued on page 75) 


“Ducks are increasing” 








ANY of the best rifle shots in 
the world were lying flat on 
their bellies at the 500-yard 


firing points of the enormous 
rifle range at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
They were waiting for the targets to 
appear over the butts for a string of 
ten rapid-fire shots. In slightly more 
than a minute those marksmen would 
empty the five shots in the magazine of 
their Springfields, load with a new clip 
and pour five more steel-jacketed bullets 
through the distant targets—most of 
them through the bull’s-eyes. 

Every range which had been fired that 
morning had produced an incredible 
number of “possibles” (every shot in 
the black), for the premier marksmen 
of the Marine Corps had been assembled 
for the first weeding out in the process 
of selecting candidates for the Marine 
Corps team to compete in the National 
and International Rifle Matches that 
year. Incidentally, the Marine Corps 
team that was finally selected won prac- 
tically everything that year but the 
ranges it shot over. Team _ possibles 
(collective firing when every man of the 
team made the highest possible score) 
were common. The marksmen on that 
team were too excellent for easy cre- 
dence. Their shooting that morning in 
Cuba promised the results which were 
later attained. 

Just before the targets were due to 
appear for the 500-yard burst a chuckle 
of amazement ran up and down the 
firing-line. Two small tropical deer had 
sauntered out of the thorny bush at the 
end of the targets and were strolling 
nonchalantly across the top of the butts! 
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They couldn’t see the men working the 
targets, nor could those men see them— 
but it was different from the firing-line. 

The temptation was too great. As if 
by command a small volley of shots was 
fired. The deer, miraculously unhit, 
broke all speed records in going away 
from there. They disappeared before the 
officer in the butts could ask over the 
range phone what had happened. 

The roar of amusement which greeted 
the universal miss of those stellar marks- 
men had its effect upon the range officer. 
He suspended fire for a moment, and 
every man who could not show five 
cartridges in his magazine had his score 
penalized with a miss! 

However, the firing that morning was 
not for record. No one cared particularly, 
but many of the men on the line evi- 
dently made mental reservations to go 
deer hunting as soon as it could be done. 

The following morning, when a slight 
mist made range work impossible, a 
dozen men rode from the quarter- 
master’s corral. Each had a rifle tucked 
into a saddle boot under his leg. Later 
that afternoon six deer were hanging out- 
side the galley, and the whole post dined 
on venison. 


OWEVER, there was an appreci- 

able loss of interest in deer hunt- 
ing. The expressions of dissatisfaction 
were not loud, but they were very 
definite. The animals were scarce; they 
were hard to find; they stayed in the 
thorny bush and couldn’t be scared out, 
and anyhow, riding the horses into the 
hills was entirely too hard on them. 
This last excuse was so weak that it re- 


As I raised my pistol I 
heard Rafael make a sort 
of cooing whistle 





vealed all the others as subterfuges too. 

I asked one of the men who had been 
hunting to give me the dope confiden- 
tially. 

He grinned. “Well, there are lots of 
deer, but they are so hard to hit that 
these birds trying to make the rifle team 
are afraid they will get a bad reputation 
if they keep on missing them the way 
they have been.” 


“TUT why should they miss?” I 

wanted to know. “They have all 
fired the old expert rifleman’s course 
at moving targets.” 

“Yeah,” he agreed with amusement, 
“but it’s slightly different. Personally, 
I’ve no kick comin’. I got a deer with 
my second shot—and didn’t fire more 
than that, either. I’m going again to- 
morrow morning. How about coming 
along?” 

“Sure,” I agreed easily. “When do we 
start?” 

“We really should get under way 
pretty early. I’d like to try the edge of 
the hills at the end of the Naval Reser- 
vation. They’re about six miles away, 
but no one’s been there yet. Let’s start 
about three o’clock.” 

I agreed, and left word for the guard 
to call me. 

Early the following morning we were 
threading our way across the salt- 
whitened tidal flats beyond the range, 
heading for the obscure trail along the 
edge of the mangrove swamp, which 
would eventually rise slowly toward the 
lush meadows between the thorn- and 
cactus-covered hills where the deer re- 
mained during the terrific heat of the 
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How the marines took their sport in Cuba 
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. tropical days. The only chance we had 
of getting a shot, I was assured, lay in a 
lucky encounter with animals which had 
left the absolute security of their day- 
time retreats to browse in the meadows 
before dawn. Later, when it began to 
lighten up perceptibly, they would re- 
turn to their impenetrable yards, where 
nothing could follow them. There they 
were safe, except from the small wild 
cats of the vicinity—and these had be- 
come so rare that they could be almost 
ignored. None had been seen in that 
section of the country for several years. 
The deer had multiplied and were really 
numerous. 

Shortly the trail began to lift, and for 
a while we rode through a dark, leafy 
tunnel of thorn-bush and lignum-vite 
trees. Our horses evidently could see 
what they were doing; we could not, and 
both of us almost lost an eye by being 
jabbed with sharp branches. I don’t re- 
call that I ever knew darkness to be so 
intense. My mount was light gray— 
nearly white—yet I never was able to 
see his neck during that ride! Cuban 
bush, when it grows at all, does a 
thorough job of it. 

Presently we entered open country, 
sparsely grown with tall grass and cac- 
tus, but the valleys we wanted to reach 
were farther on. We saw fresh signs of 
deer occasionally as we gained altitude, 
but it was too early for the animals to 
be down from the hills in any numbers. 

At last we reached a beautiful little 
valley, scarcely a half mile long and not 
more than half as wide. We approached 
it cautiously, but not sufficiently so to 
avoid scaring the two deer which were 
feeding there. 
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? ELL,” my friend grinned, “it 
looks like we get under way 
from here.” 

“All right.” 

“We'll hike to the next little valley 
just beyond, and the chances are good 
that we get a shot.” 

We hobbled the horses and left them 
grazing the guinea-grass while we loaded 
our rifles and fitted the slings. Then we 
started quietly along the rim of the 
valley, taking advantage of the available 
cover wherever possible. When we 
reached the approach to the next open 
Space, we dropped to our knees and 
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slowly crawled forward toward a small 
mound which commanded the entire area. 

Here we lay quietly for a long time 
while we scanned the dark and mist- 
filled depression before us. Every once 
in a while I could see my friend’s rifle 
creep forward as he started to push the 
butt into his shoulder, but the move- 
ment was never completed. I understood 
and could sympathize with him. 

“Say,” he would whisper perplexedly, 
“do I really see a deer over there by 
those yellow flowers?” 

I could never help him. 


CCASIONALLY, as the mist would 

lift and swirl about, I would be sure 
that I had seen a deer. Once I thought 
I had, for a brief instant, seen three of 
them! Before I could be certain of it 
the mist closed down again and the 
world became gray and vague and shape- 
less once more. It was disquieting, for 
we both knew that the deer would re- 
turn to the hills after they had eaten, 
whether the mist had risen or not. 

At last, however, a wide rift formed 
in the concealing cloud right down the 
center of the valley. Both of us saw, at 
the same time, a herd of four deer— 
two bucks and two does—feeding not 
three hundred yards away from us! They 
were completely unaware of our pres- 
ence. What little wind there was blew 
toward us. 

We looked toward each other gleefully 
as we pushed our butts home. 

“Take the buck on the right,” I whis- 
pered, “and I'll take the other!” 

He nodded agreement. 

When I was ready to fire, I glanced 
toward him. That rifle-shooting fool had 
wet his finger and was studiously hold- 
ing it in the air to see if any windage 
was indicated for his rear sight! 

“Come on, come on!” I urged him. 
“This isn’t a bull’s-eye. You ought to 
be able to hit a deer at three hundred 
yards with a stone!” 

“Yeah?” was his only comment as 
he settled into his tight sling. Had the 
remark been made by any one else, I 
would have suspected that it was mildly 
contemptuous. 

An instant later he started to count 
softly, and at “Three!” we both fired. 








The buck on the right dropped. The 
other one didn’t. I had missed my shot! 
Instantly there were sounds of flight 
all through the valley. It seemed as if 
there must have been at least twenty 
deer feeding there, none of which had 
been seen by us because of the mist. 

“What’s that you said about hitting 
them with stones?” my partner grinned 
at me. 

We went down to the dropped deer. 
It was a clean hit through the front of 
the body. As we examined it we noticed 
a plain trail, indicating an injured ani- 
mal, leading off from where my buck 
had been feeding. We followed the trail, 
of course. It led us up the hill, through 
scattered briers and vines, for at least 
a quarter of a mile before we saw the 
wounded animal. I dropped it with an- 
other shot. 

When we got up to the deer, we dis- 
covered that my first shot had been 
too low—my own fault, for I had held 
low purposely because of the mist. I 
knew the hold had been good; so my 
range must have been faulty. When I 
looked at my rear sight, the drift slide 
was still set at 200 yards. I had cor- 
rected for the same reasonable error 
twice. No wonder I had failed to bring 
down my buck! 


IKE many hunters who are good 
shots on the range, I had permitted 
my confidence to persuade me that care 
was no longer necessary when the mark 
was so much larger than the bull’s-eye 
of target practice. It did not occur to 
me until later that the really vital parts 
of a living target are never much larger 
than the bull. 

We brought the horses up for the deer 
and started for the barracks, reaching 
them while it was still early in the morn- 
ing. Venison was on the bill of fare again 
that day and frequently thereafter— 
until the commandant of the Naval Sta- 
tion issued orders that further hunting 
of deer would not be permitted because 
of the long range of the Springfield 
rifles. 

That entirely justifiable order seemed 
to end our sport. One especially fine 
morning, after (Continued on page 86) 
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BoGaRDUS—Maar sman 


A brief life history of one of the greatest shotgun handlers of all time 


N September 19, 1883, Captain 

Bogardus would be fifty years 

old. He had always said that 

when fifty he would be through 
with match shooting. Fifty was old in 
those days; it was customary for suc- 
cessful men to begin thinking of retire- 
ment when they neared that mark. Be- 
sides, the excitement of match shooting 
had passed; it was routine now. Even 
the profits were gone, for he had shot 
himself out of opponents. He had had 
several offers to go into the show busi- 
ness, which had always appealed to him, 
born showman that he was. And so he 
decided to retire from match shooting. 

But he never wanted it said that he 
had run away from any match 
or any man. That would not be 
characteristic of him. 

In the American Field he 
sang the swan-song. It was in 
the form of a challenge, and it 
was addressed to the entire 
shooting world. It announced 
his intention of defending his 
title against anybody who 
would meet him, and of retir- 
ing for all time when he reached 
his fiftieth birthday. 

So sweeping was this chal- 
lenge, so generous in its terms, 
that the Captain was positive 
somebody would take it up. He 
ordered a special. gun with 
which to defend for the last 
time his championship. It was 
made in London, and he had it 
ready for the final match. When 
it came, he pronounced it the 
most perfect shotgun ever 
made. It was a twelve-gauge, 
it weighed seven and a half 
pounds, it had an extra set of 
barrels and it cost several hun- 
dred dollars. He was ready now. 

But he never had to use the 
new gun. The challenge had no 
takers—not one. It ran for five 
weeks. Then Captain Bogardus 
retired, undefeated—the“cham- 
pion wingshot of the world.” 

What would Captain Bogar- 
dus do next? 

The public wanted to know, 
and there was much lively curi- 
osity concerning his future. 
For a time he kept silent, and 
then announced his plans: he 
had purchased a part ownership 
in the Cody and Salisbury Wild 
West Show and was going to 
travel with them. He was book- 
ed to do a shooting act with his 
four sons—Eugene, Peter, Ed- 
ward and Adam Henry, Jr.— 
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By CHARLES ROTH 
PART II 


who were then 18, 14, 11 and 8 years old 
respectively and were all expert marks- 
men and champions in their own names. 

The arrangement with Cody and Salis- 
bury did not last. Money troubles, prob- 
ably. One year with that show was 
enough for the Captain. The next year, 
1885, he started his own. Then the Four- 
paugh Circus offered him a contract of 
$250 a week for his act with his four 
sons, and that was too much money to 
pass up. He remained with Fourpaugh 
until 1888, when the Sells Brothers of- 
fered him more and hired him away. 
Then Fourpaughs wanted him back, and 
with them he ended his show career. 
The year he quit the circus was 1891. 


This picture of Captain Bogardus was taken at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, where, during the latter years of his life, he 


operated a shooting gallery 
ad 
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Even the show business, which had 
excited him so at first, wearied him 
after a few years. He had been away 
from home more or less since he gave up 
market hunting. His family was large; it 
needed him. His eldest son, Eugene, had 
died in 1887, and after that the show 
business held no fun. 

At Lincoln, Illinois, he opened a shoot- 
ing gallery. He did well. Always enter- 
prising, he thought he saw opportunity 
for another gallery at Hot Springs Park, 
Arkansas; so there he opened his second. 
And at Hot Springs Park he also pros- 
pered. 

This account of Captain Bogardus’ 
shooting life does not purport to be com- 
plete. It is the barest kind of 
outline, for he had hundreds of 
matches in all parts of the 
United States. Many of these 
even he forgot he had _ had. 
Surely no complete record of 
them exists anywhere. He said 
once that nearly every record 
he made was a world’s record 
which would never be broken, 
a prediction that has largely 
been true. 


ERTAIN of his feats he re- 

garded with pride. He point- 
ed them out and said that his 
reputation would stand or fall 
on them. He included in these 
feats the following: 

99 birds out of 100, single, 
at 30 yards from five ground 
traps, Coney Island, July 2, 

. 1880. 

93 birds out of 100, 30 yards 
rise, ground traps, English rules, 
Howell, Mich., August, 1880. 

300 glass balls broken in suc- 
cession, Lincoln, Ill., July 4, 
1877. 

990 glass balls broken out of 
1,000, Bradford, Pa., 1879. 

1,000 balls broken in 1 hour, 
1 minute and 54 seconds, New 
York City, 1879. 

99 birds out of 100, single, in 
match against George Rimmel, 
New York, 1880. 

84 out of 100 birds, 30 yards 
rise from five ground traps— 
the best score ever made at that 
distance in England. 

Captain Bogardus is known 
best today as a match shot. 
But among some sportsmen 
he is regarded as a greater 
shot in the field than he ever 
was at the traps. This is saying 
much. But these supporters of 
Captain Bogardus as a hunter 














produce proofs. They say that the Cap- 
tain could do more things and do them 
better than any other man. Some spe- 
cialists could do their specialty better, 
no doubt—Fred Kimble his wildfowling, 
for example—but for all-round hunting 
ability, no man ever lived who was the 
equal of Adam Henry Bogardus. So say 
his admirers. 

Captain Bogardus made a scientific 
study of hunting. He was particular 
about guns, loads, shot sizes, dogs, 
clothing. Everything had to be just so. 
And he knew the habits of his game 
as well as any naturalist. These were 
the factors that made him a great 
hunter. He used brains as well as pow- 
der and shot. They used to say that 
Captain Bogardus could go to a strange 
place to hunt and find more game than 
hunters who had lived and hunted there 
all their lives. 





Y long experimentation he worked 
out the powder and shot combina- 
tions, lead and other factors in shooting 
game which worked best. He favored 
small shot, while his contemporaries were 
still in the No. 1 and BB age of shot- 
gunnery. Some of his sizes were: for 
pinnated grouse in the early part of the 
season, No. 9’s; later on, No. 7’s; for 
ducks, 6’s; 2’s for brant and geese; 8’s 
and 9’s for quail; 10’s for snipe, and for 
turkeys, No. 1’s. Four and a half or five 
drams of black powder was his favorite 
load. At the traps he commonly used 
five drams of powder and No. 9 shot. 
For all his shooting beliefs, however, 
he was never a gun theorist. It was no 
business of his, he said, this prying into 
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the secrets of ballistics, boring, lock 
action and other things a gunsmith 
ought to know. 

“T am not interested in the making 
or mechanisms of guns,” he declared. 
“T leave that to gunmakers.” 


UT he was interested in the weight 

and fit of guns, and very particular 
that they be just right. Light guns were 
anathema to him. They had to weigh 
ten pounds at least. Ten-gauge was his 
favorite size, though when the small 
bores began to creep in he did use 
twelves and sixteens, and owned one 
twenty-gauge. Even his resolution never 
to be seen with a gun under ten pounds 
weakened, and the last gun he bought 
weighed under eight. 

Captain Bogardus started shooting 
with a flintlock musket which had been 
made early in the eighteenth century. 
He ended his shooting days with a beau- 
tifully decorated twelve-gauge breech- 
loader. His life spanned the great age 
of development in shotgunnery. 

When he started shooting, breech- 
loaders were unknown. Later they be- 
gan timidly to appear. But real shooters 
had no use for them. Captain Bogardus 
shared this aversion for a time. “I 
thought a breech-loader would not put 
its shot regular and close, and that it 
would lack penetration.” 

But he was not quite so hidebound as 
some big shooters. He discovered the 
merits of the breech-loader when most 
of his colleagues were too busy scoffing 
at it to have any time left for investiga- 
tion. So Captain Bogardus appointed 
himself a shotgun reformer. He talked 
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The famous marksman and his three sons, photographed in front of their shoating tent while in the show business 


breech-loaders to his friends, convinced 
those he could with words and gave 
actual demonstrations of breech-loading 
supremacy to the obdurate. 

When he hunted in the field for the 
market, he nearly always was alone. 
During the heavy game season—Octo- 
ber to March—he often went far and 
camped out for several months at a 
time, all alone. His scores during those 
market years were so large that they 
stagger you to read them now. He kept 
a meticulous record of his daily kills 
because it was good business, he 
thought, to keep full records. There is 
no need here to repeat figures. 


IS favorite shooting was at pin- 

nated grouse. He enjoyed hunting 
them most when the season was ad- 
vanced and the birds wild. Then to 
bring home a good bag required skill 
and gave a man some satisfaction. It 
was different early in the season, when 
the birds were young, uncertain flyers 
and tame. In a day’s hunt it was com- 
mon for him to kill a hundred—two 
hundred prairie chickens and think 
nothing of it. 

The Captain never took chances on 
long shots at any game. He was not 
a long-range man. He waited for shots 
within range; would let game fly away 
if there was any question. Consequent- 
ly he had few cripples. 

He loved quail shooting too, and 
found it hard to share the belief of 
some shooters that the quail was a diffi- 
cult bird to hit. He thought it very easy. 
His advice to quail shooters was to take 
more time in making their shots, to aim 
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deliberately, to use judgment and pre- 
cision, not to hurry so. When some 
shooters objected that if the shooter 
waited the game would get away, he 
said: “Ridiculous. Remember that no 
matter how fast the bird is going, your 
shot will overtake him.” Which is as 
good an axiom for shooters today as 
it was in 1877. 

His custom was to kill only twenty 
to thirty brace of quail a day. He could 
have killed many more; they were there. 
But he felt that this self-established 
limit was enough; so, as he said, he 
“stinted” himself to that number. 

He hunted snipe eagerly, and once 
declared that he was the champion 
snipe hunter of the world. He offered to 
prove it by wagering that he could kill 
one hundred snipe with one hundred 
consecutive shots. One afternoon he and 
a companion went out and returned at 
evening with 340 snipe. 

He hunted plover a good deal also, 
but did not admire the plover as a 
game bird—it was too easy for him to 
hit. In one afternoon he bagged 264 
plover and curlew, this with a muzzle- 
loader. “If I had had a breech-loader 
that day, I could have easily brought 
home 500.” It was nothing for him to 
bring in 200 plover 
for one day’s shoot. 

Captain Bogardus 
was never quite so 
enthralled over wild- 
fowling as over field 
shooting. Yet he lived 
in a wildfowler’s para- 
dise. He never spoke 
with the same affec- 
tion about his ducks 
and geese as about 
the quail and prairie 
chickens of the up- 
lands. Compared with 
his scores on field 
birds, his duck and 
geese and brant scores 
looked very small, and 
he was not proud of 
them. 


UT wild turkeys 
excited him, and 
so did deer. His meth- 
od of hunting turkeys, 
plentiful then in Illi- 


nois, was to follow 
the flocks afoot, tir- 
ing them out and 


getting within range 

when, at evening, they returned to their 
roosts. It was arduous and required the 
hunter to walk thirty miles a day or 
more. But he liked it for that reason. It 
was pitting his strength against that of 
his quarry. 

At first he hunted. deer with a shot- 
gun and buckshot, but this was not satis- 
factory. He took up the rifle and de- 
veloped uncommon skill. But he never 
professed to be a great rifleman. The 
shotgun was always his love, his spe- 
cialty. 

All his life Captain Bogardus was a 
smasher of shooting shams, a destroyer 
of false notions about his profession. 
One thing vexed him, and it was to 
think that anybody could shoot well and 
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not deliberately aim. There was .a 
school then of shotgun pointers. They 
held that sighting was a waste of time. 

He also blasted the superstition that 
a good field shot could not become a 
good trap shot, and the reverse. Many 
believed that a man who was good in 
the field would be dismal at the traps, 
and that an expert trap shot would 
surely be poor at game in the field. 
Captain Bogardus didn’t believe a word 
of it. 

“Look at me,” he said. 

He trained for field shooting at the 
traps, and he trained for trapshoot- 
ing in the field. For him shooting was 
shooting. And if a man used judgment, 
didn’t hasten his shots, thought before 
he acted, he could hit anything within 
range of his gun. Judgment and delibera- 
tion—these were what ‘counted most. 


APTAIN Bogardus was not a 

braggart over his hunting skill. Nor 
was he so modest that he wouldn’t talk 
about himself candidly. When some of 
his admirers said that he was the great- 
est hunter, he naively agreed with 
them. He did more. He offered to prove 
it. He issued a public challenge as early 
as 1869 to shoot against any man in the 





When the Captain retired from match shooting, he could not completely lay 
aside his gun. In order to follow the game he loved, he operated two shooting 
galleries, one at Lincoln, Illinois, and the other at Hot Springs, Arkansas 


field. The challenge appeared first in 
the Chicago Tribune of September 22, 
1869, and read as follows: 


CHALLENGE FOR FIELD 
SHOOTING 


To the Editor of the Chicago Tribune: 


I hereby challenge any man in 
America to shoot prairie chickens 
against me, in the field, during the 
month of November, to shoot for one 
to two weeks on the same ground, for 
a stake of from $100 to $500 a side. 
The man who kills the most during 
the time specified to take all the 
game and the stakes. 

A. H. Bocarpus 





For three full years this challenge 
stood. And while there was a good deal 
of talk about accepting it, nothing ever 
came except talk. 

So on May 8, 1872, he repeated the 
challenge, this time in Turf, Field and 
Farm, raised the ante to read “from 
$500 to $2,000,” and directed it espe- 
cially to one Mr. Murphy. This man had 
been boasting that he could outshoot 
Bogardus and that the Captain was 
afraid to meet him. Still no takers, not 
even Mr. Murphy. 

Two years later he withdrew the 
challenge on account of an accident 
which atmost cost him his life and in- 
capacitated him for the long, hard walk- 
ing a field match would require. 

One December day he was out hunt- 
ing chickens, and the weather was cold. 
He was hunting from a buggy, as he 
often did. The birds were wild; so he 
laid the gun across his knees with both 
barrels cocked. Just as he stooped to 
draw the lap robe over himself one hind 
wheel fell into a rut, the gun canted, the 
butt hit a wheel, a hammer fell. And 
five drams of powder drove an ounce 
and a half of No. 9 shot through the 
Captain’s thigh. It was his first shooting 
accident. The wound was terrible, but 
most of the shot 
missed the thigh bone. 
He was in bed four 
months. And ever af- 
terward he was not 
able to walk so well 
as before. It was wise 
to withdraw his field- 
shooting challenge. 


APTAIN  Bogar- 
dus spent his last 
years quietly. He kept 
a lively interest in 
shooting clear to 
the end, and liked to 
hunt as long as he 
had the strength to 
walk. Until a few 
months before his 
death he would go 
out hunting almost 
every day. But now 
he could not publish 
his scores and boast 
of them. No, they 
were not the scores 
of a great hunter who 
could walk from 
dawn to dusk and be 
in as hearty strength 
at evening as when he set out, and bring 
home one hundred to two hundred birds. 
They were the scores of the old hunter 
under vastly different conditions. The 
great game days he had enjoyed were 
gone. And the hunter himself was going. 
At Elkhart, Indiana, on Easter Sun- 
day, March 23, 1913, he passed away. 
Four of Captain Bogardus’ thirteen 
children survive him, three daughters 
and one son, Edward, who lives in 
Springfield, Illinois, where he is a re- 
spected and a successful citizen. A 
daughter lives at the old family home in 
Elkhart, and her son hunts with one of 
his grandfather’s famous old guns over 
the lands where Captain Bogardus hunted 
his way to fame. (Continued on page 81) 














I couldn’t understand why he didn’t attack me. In desperation I decided to take a chance and crawl for my rifle 
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Another one of the “‘Narrowest Escape from Death Contest’? stories 


HE tigers of the Malay States are 

still a problem and a serious men- 

ace to the native villages, rubber 

estates and the isolated Chinese 
farms. For the most part they are con- 
tent to snatch cattle, goats and dogs with 
a fair degree of frequency from under 
the noses of their owners. Occasionally, 
however, when old age or other circum- 
stance has shown them how easy it is to 
kill a human being, their cunning, re- 
source and boldness become almost in- 
credible. Then it is that the cry of 
“Rimau! (Tiger)” echoing through an 
estate or village or farm, scatters all in- 
mates to cover. - 

In June, 1923, a large force of Indian 
coolies was engaged in straightening out 
and improving the dirt road which con- 
nects Johore Bahru, the capital and 
southernmost town in the state of Jo- 
hore, with Muar, the northernmost 
town. This road is bordered by rubber 
estates, patches of virgin jungle and 
swamp. The spot with which this story 
deals was thickly grown with secondary 
jungle and lalang, a tall, swordlike grass. 
This makes ideal cover for game, through 
which, owing to its density, it is most 
difficult to hunt. 

While working on a new cut of this 
road, about eighteen miles from the town 
of Renggam, the coolies came upon the 
partly eaten body of a Chinaman who 
had disappeared from his small rubber 
estate some days previously. The inci- 
dent would probably have caused no stir 
had not a tiger the very next day at- 
tacked and killed an Indian coolie who 
was working on the road at some dis- 
tance from, though still in view of, sixty 
of his fellow laborers. They rushed at 
the tiger, waving their hoes and yelling, 
and succeeded in driving him off. The 
following day, however, he carried off 
another coolie who had been separated 
from the group. Thereupon the rest of 
the laborers took to their huts in terror 
and refused to go to work. 


The Eurasian engineer in charge re- 
ported to the State Engineer. A Pathan 
watchman with a great reputation as a 
hunter, armed with a double-barreled 
twelve-gauge loaded with lethal ball and 
buckshot (a very effective and widely 
used combination in such country), was 
ordered to escort and guard the coolies 
while at work. 

The next day the gang started off 
bravely, with the Pathan walking on the 
side of the road in the center of the line 
of coolies. This line straggled along for 
perhaps eighty yards. Suddenly, from the 
underbrush at the side of the road, the 
tiger pounced upon the last coolie in the 
line. The whole crowd of laborers, includ- 
ing the armed guard, stampeded, leaving 
the hapless coolie to his fate. 

Work practically stopped. No coolies 
could be dragged near the road as long 
as the tiger was in the vicinity. The 
State Engineer visited the spot and or- 
dered the sides of the road cleared of 
brush as far back as possible. This 
seemed to be effective. When news came 
from a village sixteen miles away that a 
Malay child had been seized, it was as- 
sumed that the tiger had shifted his 
hunting ground; so work on the road was 
once more resumed. 


FEW days later the tiger was seen 

by some coolies who were riding to 
work in a truck, escorted by their armed 
guard. So terrified were they by their 
glimpse of the slinking brute that instead 
of trying a shot at him they stepped on 
the gas and speeded to safety. Again the 
tiger struck close at hand, grabbing one 
of a party of bullock cart drivers who 
were watering their teams together at 
dusk. Two days later two Malays re- 
turning from Renggam were attacked, 
and one of them was carried off. 

With each killing the tiger was grow- 
ing bolder. Every third day or so came 
new reports of his ravages, until he had 
been credited with more than nineteen 


killings. The natives in the district cow- 
ered in their huts, scarcely daring to 
venture forth for food or supplies. 
Something had to be done. The State 
Engineer, an exceptionally good shot, 
decided to organize a tremendous hunt 
and beat up the surrounding patches of 
virgin jungle and second growth in a de- 
termined effort to track down and kill 
the tiger. The Sultan of Johore, a great 
and fearless hunter, virtually took charge, 
throwing in all of his trackers and beaters, 
who were armed with gongs, firecrackers 
and their deadly parangs and spears. 


ONG, wide, road-like clearings were 
cut zigzag through the jungle, and 
it was at the points of these that the 
guns, all picked men, were to stand in 
pairs, waiting for the tiger to attempt 
a crossing. Dangerous business that, for 
the tiger could easily creep within spring- 
ing distance before he could be spotted. 
But the Sultan always hunted on foot, 
and therefore machans (platforms) were 
taboo for the rest of the party. 

All arrangements were finally complet- 
ed. Every one was to be in position at 
6 A. M. 

Unluckily an urgent report, which had 
to catch the mail boat, held me up so 
that I couldn’t accompany the hunt at 
its start, but I planned to join them for 
lunch and hoped against hope that it 
would be necessary for them to continue 
into the late afternoon so that I might 
be in at the death. I was able to finish 
my work earlier than I expected. Pack- 
ing the rumble seat of my car with food 
and drinks for the party, I drove with 
Mahat, my native boy, to the rendezvous 
previously selected for lunch. This was 
at a point where the new road cut away 
from the old one and where a spring 
bubbled out of the hillside, running down 
between several large durian trees. The 
old road made an ideal parking place for 
the automobiles of the party. 

It was almost (Continued on page 85) 
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Little is known about many of the queer fish found in salt water 


ARLY every one who has 
fished feels the urge at some 
time in life to tell a fish story. 


Usually this temptation sneaks 
up on one on the blind side, catching 
him unawares in an unguarded moment, 
and before he knows what has hap- 
pened he launches forth into an account 
of some big moment in his angling 
career. The story, for some reason which 
has long puzzled that group of scien- 
tists who delve into the mysteries of 
human behaviorism, never loses any- 
thing in the telling. 

The straight academic conception of 
a fish is the homely skillet variety, and 
its only claim to fame lies in its ability 
to attain certain dimensions that neces- 
sitate the stretching of arms in its de- 
scription. However, many of those 
whose forms or habits are so weird or 
unusual as to merit extravagant descrip- 
tion are very small, and a finger span 
would cover their entire lengths. 

The time-worn fish story, wherein 
feet and inches, pounds and ounces and 
broken fishing gear play an all-impor- 
tant part, draws so heavily upon the 
narrator’s imagination that, without pre- 
tending to be above exaggerating, I must 
confess that I could not hope to attain 
even the “also ran” position in this 
class. Anyway, the fish story or stories 
which I have in mind are of a different 
type and are unique in that they are 
true. They so far surpass anything I 
am capable of imagining that any de- 
viation from the truth would only sim- 
plify them, and exaggeration would 


be certain.to defeat its own purpose. 

At home, here in the United States, 
where many of the famous fish stories 
more than likely had their origin, there 
are multitudes of strange little fishes 
whose biographies would put to shame 
all the fish chronicles gone before. And 
I will first tell of what even to me is 
the hardest to believe: to wit, fish that 
sing. Incredible as it may seem, there 
are fish that sing. And the singing is 
not just a chance sound as the fish gasps 
for breath while out of water, but is a 
real song, a lullaby sung to its children 
as they are rocked in the cradle of the 
deep, held fast to the rock on which they 
were hatched. 


HIS fish, known scientifically as 

Porichthys notatus, is a native of 
the Pacific Coast. Nothing spectacular 
to gaze upon, but one that has the 
peculiar habit of sitting beside its eggs 
until they hatch and for some time after. 
The eggs, as do most fish eggs, adhere 
to whatever they strike as they are laid. 
If a rock is selected as a nesting site, 
they become firmly fastened to it with 
a glue that is in itself a tribute to the 
powers of fish. Man with all his ingenu- 
ity has never duplicated this product, a 
glue that will hold under water and 
which the water will not dissolve. 

The mother fish sings to these eggs as 
she watches over them. When the young 
hatch, they will adhere to their nest 
rock, the mother crooning all the while. 
Her song, a pleasing mixture of cooing 
and croaking, can be heard by the hu- 


The mud-skipper comes ashore in search of insects 

















man ear well above the water’s surface. 

By and by the babies absorb the 
parts of the egg which have held them 
tight to their birthplace, and they begin 
to enjoy a freedom greater than they 
have yet known. During the time they 
are held on the rock they can twist and 
turn in different directions, but cannot 
change places. And in their natural 
position they are usually all headed the 
same way, against the current. When the 
proper time arrives, as if at a given 
signal, they all break loose and like 
magic disappear in the sand. The 
mother’s vigil has ended, her children 
have assumed the responsibilities of 
life, left her home and her lullabies and 
journeyed forth into the world, a world 
mere abundant in dangers than any 
other known. 

Several fishes possess this power to 
produce sounds. Many are quite musi- 
cal, some of them similar to the tones of 
an organ, some resembling the sound 
of a drum, others a sort of rattle, while 
a few may be likened to the musical 
notes of the violin and cello, the ac- 
cordion or the harmonica. Some speci- 
mens just hum. Some, quite pleasing 
to hear, possess that certain quality 
which for lack of a more appropriate 
name is called “sweetness,” while the 
songs of others, to put it mildly, are 
not appreciated by the human ear. 


F the thousands of known varieties 

of fishes, only about fifty are known 
to produce sound. Our common catfish is 
one. The drumfish, so destructive to the 
oyster beds because it can consume 
many bushels of oysters in one day, is 
another. 

The sound in all cases with which 
I am familiar is produced in the swim- 
bladder, a gas-filled organ which lies 
along the fish’s back-bone and keeps 
it upright in the water. The walls of 
this organ alternately become lax and 
tense, and this vibration causes the 
sound. The difference in the size, shape 
and structure of this bladder in the va- 
rious species accounts for the varia- 
tion in the sounds produced. It might 
be added, however, that the singing is 
usually done during the courting or 
mating season, and that the voices of 
the males are generally considered more 
musical and have greater volume than 
those of the females. 

Mrs. Fish has many, many children, 
and their claims to distinction do not 
lie in their vocal accomplishments 
alone. Some have developed in other 
ways—followed their own bent, so to 
speak—and made names for themselves 
in their own peculiar lines. One variety, 
seemingly aware of the press-agent 
fame enjoyed by its unworthy brothers, 
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set itself about the task of becoming 
actually the largest, longest and heavi- 
est fish in the sea. But so hopelessly 
has it outdone itself that it has cheated 
its own ends by becoming so large that 
it couldn’t possibly be taken on the hook 
and line of even our best prevaricators. 


HE whale-shark, largest fish afloat, 

does not belong to the whale 
family, since the whale is a mammal. 
But because this great creature is the 
largest living thing on earth and because 
“whale” indicates great size in our way 
of speaking, the whale-shark is right- 
fully named. The monster was first dis- 
covered in 1828, and was dubbed with 
the scientific handle of Rhineodon 
typicus. It is found in tropical waters 
and, thanks to its extreme rareness, its 
capture and escape are not yet loosely 
discussed among fishermen. A _ few, 
however, have been taken off the shores 
of southern Florida, one of which 
reached a length of 38 feet and was 18 
feet in circumference. These specimens 
were measured, cut up and sent to 
museums, so there can be no doubt as to 
their great size. 

No simple hook and line is risked and 
broken upon this monster fish. Whale 
harpoons and rifle shot are used instead, 
and hours of fighting are necessary to 
bring one to dock. Although some of 
the largest ones ever taken weighed over 
24,000 pounds, they have no ribs to 
support their massive sides, and when 
beached they flatten out almost like 
jelly-fish. 

Mother Nature must have been in a 
whimsical mood when she fashioned her 
many sea-going children. Many designs 
were created, running the gamut from 
the practical to a degree of fantastic 
styling that taxes the most fertile imag- 
ination. Surely, in one of her most fickle 
hours she created the little mud-skipper, 
apparently changing her mind in the 
midst of the process and deciding that 
after all she wouldn’t make a fish but 
would build a frog instead. But since 
her work had progressed too far for 
that, she left her creation with the body 
of a fish and gave it the disposition and 
desires of a frog. 

After all, this changing of mind was 
a common thing with Mother Nature. In 
the case of the true frog she fashioned 
a big-headed creature with a finned tail 
and a generally fishy appearance, and 
late in its life decided to make of it 
a land-living animal. As a result she 
now has a sort of double-purpose animal 
that is really a fish when young and a 
reptile when adult. 

So the mud-skipper with its dual life 
is not exactly a patentable product. He 
is grotesque and even comical in ap- 


pearance. And although scaled and 
finned in true fishy style, he seems ac- 
tually to favor the froggish side of his 
nature, and apparently enjoys himself 
ne when he is skipping about on dry 
land. 

The mud-skipper is found along the 
coasts of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
and as the tide recedes he is left high 
and dry upon the beach or mud flat. 
Judging from his actions, the skipper 
has been anticipating and waiting for 
this very thing. For instead of flopping 
about in agonizing struggles to reach 
again what any sober mind would sup- 
pose was his natural element, he accepts 
this predicament as an opportunity for 
play and exerts every effort to live up 
to his name. 


KIPPING or jumping about on land, 

climbing rocks, logs, tree roots and 
other elevated objects, he seems bent 
upon getting as high and as dry as pos- 
sible. This low-tide time is also his ban- 
queting hour, and he searches the bushes 
for insects, jumping at them as they 
pass and catching them on the wing. 
Highly developed pectoral fins, almost 
like legs, enable this fish to get about 
so readily on land. 

There are other fish that come ashore. 


The electric eel of South America delivering a few volts 





The walking perch of India, for instance, 
is said to walk from one pool to another 
at night during the dry season. While 
I must confess that I have not observed 
this astonishing feat myself, I have seen 
captive specimens hitching themselves 
along on the top of a table. Others, 
reputable students of nature, have wit- 
nessed this feat in the fish’s natural 
habitat and have described it fully. 


HE walking is done mainly by ex- 

tending the stiff gill plates out as 
far as possible on each side of the head, 
and working the body from side to side. 
The ground is grasped first on one side 
and then the other with the gills, the 
fish hitching along with a dragging sort 
of motion painful to behold, hooking 
its pectoral fins in the vegetation and 
covering incredible distances in a single 
night. 

Seasonal tropical downpours create 
many small ponds in the jungle, but 
these dry up quickly when the rains 
cease, and it behooves the perch to seek 
a larger pool when his present home has 
reached the danger point in the drying- 
up process. Air chambers in the gills 
make it possible for the fish to survive 
through these land excursions. 

Possibly even more spectacular are 
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the lung-fishes of Africa, Australia and 
South America. Perhaps the best known 
is the African species which, at the ap- 
proach of the dry season, buries itself 
in the mud of the river bottom. This 
mud later becomes baked by the fierce 
heat of the African sun until it is al- 
most as hard as fired pottery. The fish 
remains in a state of hibernation until 
the next rainy season softens the mud, 
allowing it to free itself and again en- 
joy life in the flowing stream. 

Balls of this hard-baked clay have 
been shipped to most of the important 
museums and aquariums of the world, 
and although subjected to rough han- 
dling in transit they do not become 
broken until soaked in water after reach- 
ing their destination. When sufficiently 
softened, the clay breaks down and out 
swim the lung-fishes as though nothing 
unusual had happened, and apparently 
none the worse for the experience. 


EREIN lies the answer to a prob- 

lem long ago solved by the fish 
itself and only awaiting the time when 
the news of it reaches the ears of some 
enterprising young go-getter who will 
use it to revolutionize the fish industry: 
to wit, the problem of fresh fish from 
manufacturer to consumer. I am told 
by officials of the American Railway 
Express Company that in New York 
City alone they collect annually $100,- 
000 on the shipping of live fish for mar- 
ket purposes. Baggage 
cars fitted with rows 
of water tanks and 
aerating machinery go 
back and forth con- 
stantly between the 
Middle West and New 
York, delivering fish 
to the suspicious New 
Yorkers who demand 
their fish fresh, and 
who will be convinced 
that they are fresh only 
when they see them 
swimming about in glass 
tanks in the live-fish 
markets. 

The species of fish 
commonly shipped in 
this manner is_ the 
carp, a native of Eu- 
rope, which took out 
its first citizenship 
papers years ago in the 
lakes and streams of 
our own Eastern and Middle Western 
States. There might be one hitch, how- 
ever, in taking the business away from 
the carp and turning it over to the 
African lung-fish; and that is the fact 
that the bones of the lung-fish are a 
beautiful jade green, and some folks 
might look upon this with suspicion. 
But the simplicity of handling would 
be a matter worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 

The Australian lung-fish possibly de- 
veloped lungs because it could not get 
sufficient oxygen by breathing the muddy 
water at the bottoms of the rivers in 
which it lives. It is a fish of the slimy 
river beds; and since true fish derive 
sufficient oxygen by breathing clear wa- 
ter through their gills, this variety 
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either had to give up its habitat or de- 
velop lungs in order to overcome its 
difficulties. Periodically it comes to the 
surface to fill up with pure air. The 
lung, or that organ which acts as a 
lung, is the swim-bladder, which is 
fitted with a valve. 


HILE on the subject of breath- 

ing it may be well to mention 
certain varieties of eels, the nostrils of 
which are sometimes double. And while 
these nostrils may or may not have any- 
thing to do with their breathing, in the 
human family we generally associate the 
two. The murena, a large and ferocious 
eel which has been known to attack 
humans and bite them viciously with its 
long, sharp teeth, has four nostrils, two 
on each side of the muzzle. 

The story of the eel, although maybe 
not well known, is really a classic, a 
story which may be used as an example 
in proving that nature has outdone the 
human imagination in concocting fact 
stranger than fiction. The baby eel first 
comes into being in a dark hole over a 
thousand feet deep and many miles at 
sea, in that area south of the Bermuda 
Islands. Millions of eggs are deposited, 
not really laid by the mother eel as the 
barnyard hen lays her eggs, but forced 
out of her body by the pressure of the 
water at this great depth. 

Here the baby‘eel is born, a ribbon- 
like little body, thin as paper and trans- 


" Y BROTHER’S KEEPER,’ by CLarkE 
VENABLE, will be the first story in the 
April issue. It is one of the best trout stories ever 
published. 


“ELEVATORS FOR FISH,” by Duane H. 
Kipp. At last a way has been devised to get fish 
over high dams. 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SLADANG,” by 
Epison MaArsHALL. All the thrills of hunting 
dangerous big-game in Indo-China. 


The practical article for April is by Ray BrErc- 
MAN and will help you fill’your trout creel. 


All in the next issue. 


parent as glass, with a very small tube- 
shaped head. Contrary to the usual order 
of things, as time goes on the eel be- 
comes smaller instead of larger. A com- 
mon saying with regard to mammals is 
that “they must grow to their heads.” 
Newly born dogs, for example, have very 
large heads in proportion to their bodies, 
and the head does not show any appre- 
ciable growth until the body catches up 
with it in size. The same holds true with 
human infants. The baby eel, on the 
contrary, is born with a large body and 
small head. Instead of waiting until the 
head catches up in growth, the body 
really shrinks and shortens until it 
reaches a size more in proportion to the 
head. This shrinking stage usually occurs 
after the baby eel is a year old. 





Then the young eels begin their long 
journey homeward, those of the Ameri- 
can species commencing their long trek 
to our ponds and streams, while their 
brothers of European breed travel to 
Europe. When they arrive at the mouths 
of their various home streams, they are 
about three inches long. Here, in the 
brackish waters of the mouths of the 
streams, another peculiar thing takes 
place. The males remain behind, only 
the females ascending the streams into 
fresh water. And such a journey! Over 
dewy meadows, through woodlands, 
across great dry stretches, over rocks 
and around great falls they wiggle their 
way when it is impossible to ascend to 
their ultimate destination by the straight 
water route. 

Those that escape predatory birds and 
mammals and have the stamina needed 
for such an undertaking finally reach 
the place to which some invisible magnet 
has been drawing them, or where some 
mysterious power, if you will, has di- 
rected them. Here they stay for as long 
as twenty years, growing and waxing fat 
upon small fishes, frogs and insects, until 
finally there comes a day when that same 
compelling force starts them on their 
long journey back to the sea, their place 
of birth. Over obstacles similar to those 
encountered in their ascent so many 
years ago they make their way, and at 
the mouths of the selfsame streams they 
meet their mates, the smaller males who 
stayed behind. Togeth- 
er they travel out to sea 
to that same, almost 
bottomless pit in mid- 
Atlantic. There, they 
mate, spawn and die as 
countless generations 
before them have done. 


ORT of pretty, isn’t 

it, this going home to 
die? It cannot be con- 
templated without a 
feeling of reverence, 
and those who enter- 
tain fatalistic thoughts 
can find much to sub- 
stantiate their beliefs 
in this mysterious force 
which prompts and 
guides the eel through- 
out his entire life. 

In direct contrast to 
the eel we have another 
wayfarer of the seas 
that, while he enjoys going places and 
seeing things, prefers not to use up his 
own energy in the doing. The sucking 
fish, or sharksucker, so named because 
he seems to prefer the company of those 
wolves of the sea to that of all others, 
is a sort of tramp of the sea, an ocean- 
going hitch-hiker whose head is adorned 
with a vacuum cup arrangement which 
he uses to attach himself to the under- 
sides of larger fish, marine turtles, whales 
and even boats. But, as before stated, 
with a marked preference for sharks. 
Here, in almost perfect security, he en- 
joys the sights and the hunting grounds 
of his larger and more ferocious pro- 
tectors. 

Another eel, one that happens to be 
eel in name (Continued on page 79) 

















Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 44-pound Wisconsin muskalonge comes in second 


FEW days ago somebody called 
me on the telephone and asked 
where he could find a com- 
mercial hatchery from which he 
could obtain muskalonge for stocking a 
private lake. I have this same question 
put to me several dozen times each year. 

To the best of our knowledge, there 
is no commercial hatchery which propa- 
gates muskalonge—and for very obvious 
reasons. There are few, if any, waters 
of small area in which these fish can 
successfully be introduced. As a matter 
of fact, the selection of suitable waters 
to be stocked, regardless of their size, 
probably requires greater care than is 
the case with any other game fish. There 
are several reasons for this, most of 
them depending on the highly voracious 
nature of the muskalonge. It is this 
characteristic which must be given prime 
consideration before stocking any waters 
with this fish. 

The amount of food consumed by a 
normal 25-pound musky during the 
course of a year is little short of appall- 
ing—and a musky of this weight is not 
usually considered anything worth writ- 
ing home about, at that. It is safe to 
say that in most sections of the United 
States and Canada fish comprise 90 
per cent of a musky’s diet. Normally 
this should consist of what are common- 
ly termed forage fishes—chubs, suckers, 
various shiners and minnows, such as the 
blunt-nosed minnow, spotted shiner, 
golden shiner, black-sided darter, quill- 
back, etc. If such forage fishes are in- 
sufficient or lacking, only one thing can 
and will happen—the muskalonge will 
clean out any and all species of game 
fishes. 

Let us glance for a moment at what 
several noted authorities have had to say 
on this question. 

Here is what Charles ‘Hallock states: 

“He (the muskalonge) is as voracious 
as a Pike-Perch, and 80 pounds of Mas- 
calonge represents several tons of min- 
nows and other fishes. It is not a com- 
mon fish and its great size and voracity 
probably account for this.” 

Dr. Henshall says this: “The number 
of fishes destroyed by a Mascalonge dur- 
ing a summer is almost incredible, and 
they are not small fry and young fishes 
such as are devoured by other predacious 
fishes, but those that have escaped the 
many dangers and vicissitudes of adoles- 
cence and have arrived at an age where 
they are capable of reproducing their 
kind.” 

In a bulletin published recently by the 
Conservation Commission of Ohio, this 
statement is made: “in order to catch 
one big mascalonge, several thousand 
other fish must be sacrificed. The main 
problem is one of food supply. If the 
forage is not adequate, then the masca- 


longe will clear out the other food and 
game fishes, and finally eat one another.” 

In addition to all this, there is the fact 
that the muskalonge spawns very early 
—tright after the ice goes out and usually 
when the water reaches a temperature of 
about 48 degrees. This means that the 
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Mr. Sieben’s prize-winning musky 


young muskies are hatched considerably 
before the majority of other game fishes, 
such as bass, perch and pickerel. The lit- 
tle fellows are gluttons, too—just like 
their parents—and grow very rapidly 
because of this very fact. They often at- 
tain a length of twelve inches in a few 
months’ time. This being the case, thou- 
sands of young bass, perch and other 
game fishes are going to suffer. 


Wa some of you are sitting 
around tying flies or varnishing your 
rods and waiting for the fishing season to 
open, you might try to figure out how 
many fish the 44-pound musky caught by 
Mr. M. G. Sieben has accounted for dur- 
ing his lifetime. It’s too bad we didn’t 
suggest this to you before Christmas— 
you might then have asked your wife to 
make youa present of an adding machine. 
Before Mr. Sieben tells you how he 
caught his prize-winning fish, I wish to 
* 


say just a word about bringing a musky 
into the boat. Some anglers gaff big fish; 
others shoot them; some hit them over 
the head with a club, and a few even 
grab them by the eye-sockets, inserting 
the thumb and index fingers of the right 
hand into the eyes of the fish. 

The first way is probably the usual 
procedure, though advocates of other 
methods claim that a gaffed fish is often 
lacerated and sometimes escapes to die 
a lingering death. For instance, in that 
part of the country where Mr. Sieben 
did his fishing—namely, Wisconsin— 
shooting a musky before bringing him 
into the boat is frequently resorted to. 
Many anglers contend that this system 
has its good points. They say that shoot- 
ing in no wise detracts from the thrill of 
battling a musky and also that it is more 
humane. Furthermore, there is nothing 
that can stir up a bigger fuss than a nice 
lively musky in one’s rowboat. Most 
anglers are agreed that while it is per- 
fectly all right for a musky to put up a 
scrap, it should do its battling on the 
outside of the boat. 

Mr. Sieben caught his beautiful musky, 
with which he won a Second Prize in the 
1930 Field and Stream Prize Fishing 
Contest, in the Flambeau waters of Wis- 
consin on September 24, 1930. His tackle 
consisted of a Heddon rod, a Shake- 
speare reel, a Mansfield line and a Hed- 
don King lure. 


A MIGHTY MUSKY 
By M. G. Sieben 


HERE were great overhanging 

clouds threatening to break at any 
minute, but the temptation of catching 
one of the big fresh-water tigers was too 
great to be resisted. Therefore, my com- 
panion, Clifford Kirchner, and I decided 
to try our luck again. It was Wednesday, 
September 24th, and the third day we 
had tried to get a musky from Lac du 
Flambeau in Vilas County, Wisconsin— 
but without success. They are exasperat- 
ing fish. When they don’t feel like tak- 
ing hold, they just won’t—and that is all 
there is to it. 

The lake itself was just a few blocks 
from our camp. Previously we had por- 
taged a boat to the lake. We had made 
several visits there and had tried every 
known musky lure devised by the in- 
genuity of man. The fish wouldn’t look 
at any of them. 

This time we started out about 3:30 
in the afternoon. Upon reaching the boat, 
I tried a few casts from shore and then 
waited until we got beyond the weeds. I 
started to cast to the very edge of the 
weeds. On my second cast—which was 
probably about 70 feet—things began to 
get interesting. The lure—a Heddon 
King—hadn’t (Continued on page 80) 
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CONGRESS DISPLAYS 
INTEREST 


HE best evidence of the fast-grow- 
ing interest in wild-life conserva- 
tion is the fact that the first bill to 
come before the Senate in the pres- 
ent session of Congress was a measure to 


correlate the activities of the Federal 
Government. ~ 
This measure (Senate 263), jointly 


sponsored by Senators Frederic C. Wal- 





Sen. Frederic C. Walcott of Connecti- 
cut, Chairman, Special Committee on 
Wild-Life in the United States Senate 


cott of Connecticut and Harry B. Hawes 
of Missouri, was the first bill presented 
in behalf of the Special Senate Committee 
on Wild-Life. After considerable discus- 
sion and some amendment, the bill was 
passed and at this writing is before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. No ad- 
ditional funds will be required. 

Senate Bill 263 is a splendid move in 
the right direction. It will assure proper 
cooperation between the several depart- 
ments instead of merely depending upon 
voluntary coordination. 

This bill had scarcely reached the 
House of Representatives when President 
Hoover made a public announcement urg- 
ing that various overlapping Federal bu- 
reaus be consolidated to eliminate dupli- 
cation and to assure greater efficiency and 
economy. Among the Federal activities 
specifically enumerated by the President 
were the conservation agencies. 

Senator Hawes has again introduced 
his bill to create a Department of Conser- 

vation (Senate 306), a proposal that has 
been before Congress every session since 
1920. It is generally believed that Presi- 
dent Hoover does not favor the establish- 
ment of another department, but that he 
prefers to see all of the conservation activi- 
ties brought together in one of the present 
departments, with an under-secretary in 
full charge devoting all of his time to cor- 
relating and directing these activities. 

The establishment of a separate de- 
partment would arouse much opposition, 
and we believe that the better plan will 
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be to assemble these units in one of the 
present departments. This would have been 
done long ago had it not been for the big 
argument: which department shall it be? 

Senate Bill 2162, also jointly sponsored 
by Senators Walcott and Hawes, is an- 
other measure developed by the Special 
Senate Committee. It provides for the 
establishment and maintenance of a game 
and fish demonstration station near the 
national capital to train men to become 
experts in fish culture, game farming and 
game administration; to provide for lend- 
ing such trained experts to states, edu- 
cational institutions and other agencies to 
aid in development of sound game and 
fish programs and in the establishment of 
training courses for game and fish experts. 

This is another most commendable step. 
While the measure may have difficult sled- 
ding in the present session of Congress, 
due to the need for funds to establish the 
proposed station, it is a program which 
deserves the hearty support of everybody. 

Senate Bill 2326, introduced by Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, authorizes the 
President, upon recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and with the approval 
of the state legislatures, to establish by 
public proclamation certain specified and 
limited areas within the National Forests 
as fish and game refuges. It is proposed 
that such areas may be used for purposes 
not inimical to the welfare of the wild life 
thereon. 

There are now a number of very ex- 
cellent wild-life refuges on the National 
Forests which in most instances have been 
established under state law. This plan 
will be much more flexible, and the bill 
will in all likelihood receive favorable ac- 
tion by Congress. 

These were the principal wild-life meas- 
ures pending in Congress when this bulle- 
tin was prepared. No doubt numerous 
others will have been presented by the 
time this appears in print. Further bulle- 
tins on the conservation measures before 
Congress will appear in subsequent issues. 


TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


MEETING of conservation officials 

representing the states of Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio, including representa- 
tives of the Izaak Walton League, was 
held at Cincinnati during December. A 
joint program of game restoration in the 
Ohio Valley that should produce ex- 
cellent results was launched. 

A resolution was adopted tentatively 
pledging the support of the three states 
in a cooperative game survey of the hilly 
country along the Ohio, the initiation of 
measures to improve conditions for game 
birds and animals, and experiments to de- 
termine the possibilities of exotic species. 

The officials present agreed to submit 
the proposals to their respective depart- 
ments and to keep each other advised of 
the progress with their respective parts of 

. 


the program. The agreement was signed 
by J. Quincy Ward for the Kentucky 
Game and Fish Commission, Harry Wal- 
ter Hutchins for the Conservation Coun- 
cil of Ohio, and Walter Shirts, Superin- 
tendent of Fisheries and Game of Indiana. 

This is a fine step in the right direction. 
More cooperation of the same sort is 
highly essential. We hope other states 
will follow suit on all border game and 
fish problems. 


REFUGES APPROVED 


yb Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission at its meeting early in 
December authorized acquisition of lands 
by the Biological Survey for ten migra- 
tory bird refuges in New York, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wy- 
oming and Nevada. The area aggregates 
43,227 acres, the average cost being 
$5.74 per acre. 

Since the Commission was created two 
years ago 154,744 acres have been author- 
ized for acquisition by lease and by pur- 
chase, and 65,970 acres have been set 
aside by Executive Order and proclama- 
tion, making a total of 220,713 acres 
established or in the process of being 
established as inviolate Federal refuges 
for migratory birds. 

One of the outstanding purchases 
approved at the December meeting is the 
Blackwater Refuge on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, a unit containing about 





Sen. Harry B. Hawes of Missouri 


10,000 acres. It includes marshes where 
black ducks and blue-winged teal breed in 
greater numbers than on any other area 
on the eastern seaboard south of Labra- 
dor. Mallards and pintails also concentrate 
there during migration. Other areas author- 
ized are said to be equally valuable. 

It is unfortunate that the Commission 
is not supplied with funds to push this 
work along much more rapidly. So far 
115 tracts have been surveyed, and from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 could be used 
almost immediately to take up the de- 
sirable areas charted. 











DEVELOPMENTS “= 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


ASSOCIATION ADDS STAFF 


N January Ist the American Game 
Association took over the trained 
conservation field staff of the duPont 
Company of Wilmington, Delaware, 
which has been operating so successfully 
under the direction of Major L 2 
Waller, Jr., during the past four years. 
It was felt that this staff could obtain 
even better results under the direction of a 
non-profit organization. This step means a 
better coordination of wild-life conserva- 
tion activities generally, and it will enable 
the American Game Association to render 
a service to the cause which, due to in- 
sufficient field contacts, in the past has 
been impossible. 

This field staff will continue under the 
same policies as have guided it in the past. 
It will help to establish sound state, 
county and local game restoration and 
production programs; develop local 
demonstration projects ; bring about great- 
er facilities for the training of game ex- 
perts; keep in close touch with game 
conditions throughout the country so as 
best to serve the interests of the sports- 
man, the landowner and the general public, 
and cooperate with all organizations and 
agencies working toward the objective of 
providing more game and fish for every- 
body. 

The services of these trained workers 
will be available to all agencies and or- 
ganizations interested in the production 
of more game and fish—in short, to pro- 
vide a better outdoors for all: the land- 
owner, the sportsman and the general 
public 


THE DUCK SITUATION 


RGUMENTS pro and con concern- 
ing the duck situation are still fly- 
ing thick and fast. In some sections or- 
ganized efforts are being made to prove 
that last fall there were just as many 
ducks as ever, while in other regions the 
sportsmen are insisting upon restrictive 
measures that will reduce the annual kill 
appreciably until the restoration program 
catches up. 

Federal officials state that while ordi- 
narily from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 ducks 
and geese are taken annually, the 1931 
kill was under 7,000,000. 

A comment on the situation as made by 
a nationally known conservation leader is 
significant and right to the point. “In 
the interest of awakening the sportsmen 
to the necessity of productive game con- 
servation measures,” he said, “I do not 
feel personally that the 1931 restrictions 
have been a loss, even if further surveys 
develop that the duck crop throughout 
the United States was per cent 
normal. Sometimes it takes just such a 
scare to make the mass of the hunters 
realize the necessity for getting behind a 
productive conservation program and to 
place less faith in the purely restrictive 
measures of the past.” 

Before this appears in print the Special 
Ways and Means Committee authorized 
by the 18th American Game Conference 
in December will have made its studies 
and reported its findings. Watch the next 
issue for their conclusions. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S UPSET 


AST spring all of the old members 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 

sion except one were reappointed by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot. In his first meeting with 
the reorganized board, the Governor 
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charged it to keep out of politics and to 
see to it that its employees did likewise. 

Late in the year differences of opinion 
concerning administrative policies arose. 
Just before Christmas five of the eight 
commissioners resigned, and made public 
a letter to the Governor in which it was 
charged that his subordinates had in- 
terfered with the administrative functions 
and that on various occasions they had 
endeavored to inject politics into the work 
of the department. 

This the Governor stoutly denied, and 
charged the resigned commissioners with 
laxity in the handling of the Commission’s 
affairs. 

Those who resigned were Ross L. Lef- 
fler, the president; Jared M. B. Reis, the 
vice-president; and Messrs. Harry . 
Stackpole, Francis H. Coffin and J. Aug. 
Beck. 

The members who remained to re- 


organize the board and to carry on the 
high traditions of the department were 
Messrs. Adolph Muller of Norristown, 
Richard E. Reitz of Brookville, and Dr. 
William H. Moore of Philadelphia, the 
first two having been originally appointed 
during the Governor's first term. Doctor 
Moore joined the board last summer. 
The recent deer season in Pennsylvania 
is said to have resulted in a kill of almost 
95,000 legal deer (24,600 antlered bucks 
and 70,000 deer without antlers), and 
that the unrest resulting from the necessity 
for reducing the herds radically will take 
careful handling. It is unfortunate that 
such misunderstandings should sever the 
services of experienced commissioners at 
a time when their counsel would have 


been most valuable. 


NEW DEPARTMENTS PENDING 


NDICATIONS are that Mississippi 
will at last join other progressive 

conservation states in the establishment 
of a statewide game and fish department. 
The incoming governor has pledged his 
support, and if the plan succeeds at the 
present session of the legislature the last 
of the forty-eight states will have a de- 
partment in charge of this important 
work, 

Mississippi still has the old county sys- 
tem of administration, without statewide 
supervision of any sort. The Mississippi 
Association for the Conservation of Wild 
Life and various cooperating groups have 
worked diligently for the past several 
years to bring about this new set-up, and 
it appears that at last victory is within 
sight. 

In the state of Washington every county 
still has a county game and fish commis- 
sion, but the state also has a general 
supervisor in charge. Unfortunately the 
county system, even though supervised, 
does not produce uniform results, 

The Washington Conservation Associa- 
tion, a coordinating group representing all 
agencies, is planning legislation in the 
next session to bring about the establish- 
ment of one statewide department directly 
in charge of all fish and game activities. 
That will be far superior to the present 
chaotic system under which some counties 
have shown remarkable results and others 
have been badly neglected. 
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Nine Models — 
4 to 36 Horsepower 


— Lowest Prices in History 


POWERFUL, quiet, Evinrude “Twin” 
$87.75 — 
dreamed of such a value! 


tor only 
never before have outboard users 


Now it is here-- your first glance tells you what an 


amazing value itis! But even this low price is no more 
astounding than the prices of all other models in 
Evinrude’s Winged Fleet for 1932! A de luxe light 
four for $220! The famous 25 horsepower Speeditwin 





for $235! And these prices actually buy finer quality 


4H. P. Sportwin 


than ever before. In design, in materials and in man 
Weighs only 


39 pounds. Bronze - ; ‘ 
ufacture Evinrude engineers have spared nothing to 

underwater housing, Evinrude high : o i) 

tension magneto ignition. Mechanical make each model a greater motor than its predecessor 


ly driven water pump assures cooling 


[he new Evinrude Year Book is just off the press 
cmt ele Me eC aUc am er tid elves olccemrlemeltidelertacMeilelce) mete 
log to pay you so well for sending for it! 


at slow trolling speeds. 


ATelitan ala) 
One of the most popular models ever of. 
fered. Develops 4 H.P., drives average 


boats 7 to 10 M.P.H. Price, $97.75. EVINRUDE DIVISION, OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


8543 WN. 27th Streot Milwoukoe, Wisconsin 


25 H.P. Speeditwin 


For large family boats, swift 


11H. P. Fleetwin 


i xceptionalls Senrelel eamme rare! 


36 H.P. Speedifour 


marvelous 


8 H.P. Sturditwin 


Rugged, powerful 


runabouts. Rotary valve 


powerful with internal ro- 


iatice 14 H Pp Fastwin spring-cushioned steering + cylinders, 


j tary valve 


Drives family boats up to 
15 M.P.H. I quipped with 
I \ Tatatiels magne to ignition, 
underwater silencer of same 
type as highest priced Evin 
rudes. Weighs 58 pounds 


$128.50 


spring-cushion 


ed steering handle. Evin- 


rude underwater silencer, 


magneto ignivion 


Weighs 60 lbs $157.50 


handle, magneto ignition 


With elec less 


$295.00 


Full ball 


construction, 


and-roller bearing Price. $235.00 
underwater tric starting silencer 
silencer, magneto ignition 12 H.P. Speeditwin, $195.00 
Holds world’s non-stop (ES ear: 145.00 

lectric starting $245.00 
performance record of 662 ig H. P 


consecutive hours. $165.00 


tric starting 


Sf 


S 


nition, $310.00 
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> 


power for smaller b 


rotary valve, underwa 
With magnet 
With ele 
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smooth and powerful Gear 
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4H.P. Fisherman 11 H.P. Super “A” 18 H. P. Junior Quad 
xcelled for trolling and 8H.P.Service “A” A high-duty rotary valve 14 H.P. Senior Four cylin lers, gea le 5 
turdy, reliable motor for j model moderate in weight sited rotary disc valve, Elto bat 
al use. Equipped with Offers all the ruggedness and po bh nderwater si Speedster tery ignition, $220.00 
Sie battery ignition and dependability of the lencer, Elto battery ignition Underwater silencer. Equij : 
$87.75 famous Elto Service Twin, $157.50 pel sith Elto battery: ig Sioa MT lille] a Cli icle! 
iat ae twice the power, at lower 25 H. P. Super "C”. Most tion $180.00. With electric With battery ignition 
cost. “Quarter-turn start- powerful Elto twin $235.0( starting, $230.00 $310.00. With electric start 
ing” wrth Elto battery With electric starting ing $375.00. 
ignition, $128.50 $295.00 12 H. P. Specs ’ : 


Eq lippe 1 with Elto batter 


ignition, Sld>.0( 


NEW! The Elto Fisherman ... . $ 87.75 
NEW! The Elto Service “A”... . $128.50 
NEW! The Elto Super “A” ... . $157.50 4 .p. Lightweight S 


1S ated Ree Melelcmyecerlihmellliac aie) cmairt Ideal power for family boats, dinghi 
vi fish (thousands of others will want it too), etc. Quick take-down feature permits 





ron acl . aeluleria aii tls lilele ee lel telaelii le 
for only $87.75! ... And a new 8 horsepower & a 
grip on steering handle, handy car 


service model, the last word in a powerful, low- 


f sa , rying bar. Exceptionally quiet | | ceil ey 7 
i ili i deeia b192 6C / . % 
priced. utility motor -~ at $128.50! . . . And the Weighs 56: ponte veioh ae A 


superlatively smooth Super “A”— at $157.50! 
All new—new as tomorrow—-and all typical of 
the advanced design and sensationally low pric- 
ing throughout the 1932 line of Elto 

Dacca Me tcaettelelemeltidelertaementelielas 
There is room here for only the briefest de- 
ails, but the new Elto catalog is ready for you! 

Send for it today! 

: ELTO DIVISION, OUTBOARD 
MOTORS CORPORATION 


543 N. 27th St Milwoukee, Wis 
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A BOAT? WHAT FOR? 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE gentleman who announced to 

friends that—because of financial 

reverses—his prospects of owning 

a yacht had been “indefinitely post- 
poned,” either was unacquainted with the 
dictionary or the boating field. Perhaps, 
both. He was thinking in terms of a float- 
ing palace, no doubt. He was picturing 
himself in sultan-like grandeur aboard a 
young ocean liner of his own, if—. And 
having watched the ticker tape too long, 
he decided that the first thing to go was 
his hope of enjoying any sport and recre- 
ation whatever. 

He didn’t know, probably, that any 
pleasure boat is a yacht, and that pleasure 
boats now come in such an array of allur- 
ing types and models, of all sizes and 
prices, adapted to spe- 
cial and general uses 
for off-shore or inland 
use, that if he really 
wanted the pleasure of Z 
boating he could still 
have it in some really 
enjoyable form. He 
didn’t know, too, that 
each year builders 
give more boat for the 
money and that the 
purchasing power of 
the dollar has risen 
surprisingly, pleasing- 
ly, in this as in other 
fields. 

Throughout the win- 
ter there has been a 
growing determination 
on the part of boating 
folk to allow nothing 
to interfere with their 
boating activities. This 
is patent in a number 
of ways. The love of 
the sport, of the water, 
of the out-of-doors, is 
the basis of it, of 
course. But we _ all 
know now—without 
having any expensive 
medico tell us—that to 
neglect healthful rec- 
reation in this strenu- 
ous age is_ short- 
sighted and likely to 
bring trouble later. 
The crowded condi- 
tions of modern life in 
the great cities, the 
long hours and terrific 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











haste of our commercial lives, demand re- 
laxation of both body and mind. For many 
of us the howling multitude at a ball game 
hardly induces relaxation, although it does 
divert one. The commercialized, collective 
sports, however, don’t answer the purpose. 
We long for peace and quiet. And it takes 
no poet to remind us that on or near the 
water is one place where we will find it. 

For these and kindred reasons the boat- 
ing sport continues its progress, regard- 
less of the croaking in which the popula- 


A 46-foot twin-screw a.c.f. cruiser in the Hudson, off lower Manhattan 
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tion of the world has been indulging for, 
lo, these two years past. In the new models 
just out, we see further advances in de- 
sign, in power installation, in conven- 
iences, in comfort and in general utility 
of type. We see the demands of the whole 
family considered in almost every boat of 
any appreciable size now built in quan- 
tities. And at the Motor Boat Show we 
saw even larger throngs eagerly inspect- 
ing the new models with unabated if not 
additional enthusiasm. 

The dizzy whirl of things during the 
past two years has driven new thousands 
of folk weary in spirit to seek the serenity 
and quiet isolation of boating in its va- 
rious forms. What it has done for motor 
boat racing is yet to be noted. But just as 
the carbon-monoxide parades on our con- 
gested highways ashore drove other thou- 
sands of folk to the open waterways for 
their recreation, life in general, likewise 
congested, is doing the 
same thing today. 

There is, however, 
an under-current of 
practical thinking go- 
ing on among the new- 
comers which is like- 
wise most reasonable, 
an attitude that it has 
taken lots of us boat- 
ing folk a long time to 
learn. Where the wis- 
dom comes from is a 
question. 





T is chivalrously 

suggested that— 
like most of the prac- 
tical thoughts in the 
family—it originated 
with the mater. It 
sounds very possible, 
too. Although domestic 
argument at the dinner 
table is more likely the 
source of it. When 
Dad or Junior first 
spring the idea that the 
family needs a_ boat, 
the “Missus” might al- 
ready be dreaming of 
a wonderful fur coat 
that has at last come 
down to her price. _ 

“You want a boat? 
Well, what for?” Can't 
you just hear her say 
it? And that calls for 
an answer—lots of it. 
And if that answer 
wins over the fur coat, 
it has to be clear-cut 
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and logical. It has to state a need that is 
more fundamental than style of dress. It 
has to outline a mode of procedure as de- 
finite as a budget. And if Dad and Junior 
are equipped with facts, it can be pre- 
sented in terms of the summer budget for 





Two famous Class “A” female drivers, 
Mrs. Sue Mahoney of New York, left, and | 4 
Miss Hilda Mueller of Michigan. Both of | 


them are champions 


the whole family. Whereupon, the fur 
coat begins to fade fast. Beside such a 
fundamental, it is a mere bauble. 

As long as an automobile was some- 
thing which kept Dad tinkering out in the 
garage a couple of hours before each trip, 
and kept him or Junior under the equipage 
off and on during the afternoon or week- 
end, there wasn’t much motor touring— 
was there? The term “joy-ride” was a 
misnomer. Until the automobile was able 
to give real pleasure to the whole family 
and not just to mechanical-minded male 
members, or to outshine Mrs. Jones, it 
wasn’t a necessity. And today, with motor 
buses running everywhere, and road con- 
gestion what it is, one wonders if the 
motor vehicle of the highways is still to 
be classed as such. 

But a boat—a family cruiser, for in- 
stance—that will take the whole family 
away for not only the vacation period, but 
for week-ends for the whole six months 
of mild weather, gets close into the classi- 
fication of near-necessities, at least. And 
when one considers the health of the en- 
tire family, the varied benefits—and the 
social valug in the eyes of Mrs. Jones as 
well—a “yacht” or family pleasure boat 
must be accorded a high place among de- 
sirable things. 


HIS year, however, many intensely 

practical aspects have come into boat- 
ing. One feature among boat-owners, and 
those who expect to acquire boats, is 
the determination not to spend their time 
in back-breaking work keeping them shin- 
ing like the piano in the parlor. Another 
purpose among new-comers to the sport 
is to choose the exact type of boat suited 
to their wants, regardless of other con- 
siderations. 

The pride of ownership in a pleasure 
boat has lead us all to like shining mahog- 
any that inevitably suffers from exposure 
to the elements and has to have more care 
than would a neatly painted surface. A 
few years back there was a tendency to 
varnish mahogany hulls in all types of 
boats, outboards as well as runabouts, and 
even cruisers, especially the speed cruisers 
of wealthy sportsmen. Shining brass, too, 
was everywhere. And all of this kind of 
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Hundreds of miles of waterways which 
in the past have been traversed only by 
rowboat, canoe or skiff, will yield their 
pleasures this year to owners of the 
Camp Mate, the Mullins shallow draft 
tunnel-stern motor boat—a worthy 
companion of every sportsman. 

The Camp Mate has a 15!4-foot hull 
of Armco Ingot Iron, and a 4-cylinder, 
4-cycle motor of 12 to 15 horse power 
that trolls at 2 miles per hour or skims 
along at 12. 

A single forward cockpit seats four 
comfortably, and the seat backs fold 
down to make a comfortable bed fortwo. 
There is plenty of room in the engine 
cockpit to store your fishing or shoot- 
ing gear. Its metal hull can’t puncture, 
snag or waterlog. You canrun itaground 
at full speed without damage. Life boat 
air chamber construction keeps the boat 
afloat even when it’s full of water. 

Maybe you’ve dreamed of a boat like 
this. Well, here’s your dream come true. 

Want to know more about it? Let us 
send you complete information. Mail 
the coupon. 


MULLINS 


ATS 


FLO.B. SALEM, OHIO 


45 


A close-up showing the 
tunnel stern with propel- 
ler and rudder further 
protected by sturdy skeg. 


And... 
2 NEW SEA EAGLES 


with Increased Power and Speed 
at New Low Prices 


The 1932 Sea Eagles, standard and de 
luxe models, are sensational values, for 
they offer increased power and speed, 
at new low prices. 

Both models have 1534 -foot metal 
hulls, and 45 horse power Lycoming 
motors developing speed up to 30 miles 
per hour. The Standard Sea Eagle is 
priced at $695, the De Luxe Sea Eagle, 
with refinements of design, finish and 
fittings, at $795, F.O. B., Salem. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Boat Division......500 Mill Street......Salem, Ohio 
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OHNSON again gives to outboard motoring 
a new, more brilliant, smoother perform- 
ance. New improvements, new refinements en- 
rich the entire series of 1932 SEA-HORSE motors 
~— adding immeasurably to the depth of quality 
upon which Johnson leadership has been built. 


SEA-HORSE power—already considered extra- 
ordinary for motors of this size—has been in- 
creased up to 10% by means of new refinements. 


The Vacturi Float-Feed Carburetor, developed 
primarily for the exacting requirements of speed 
events, is now standard equipment on the larger 
models, contributing to easy starting, greater 
power and quicker get-away, besides making 
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ee 
for better throttle control and simplicity of ad- 
justments. 

But most important of all to the buyer of an 
outboard motor is Johnson’s assurance that in 
no feature nor in any respect has the world- 
famed quality of SEA-HORSE motors been 
shaded to make a price reduction. Johnson 
prices are down — down to the lowest point 
in Johnson history — but Johnson quality is up 
to the highest peak ever achieved. 

This is the year, of all years, to buy a Johnson mo- 
tor. You'll probably never see such a bargain again. 
Send for a copy of the “Johnson Handy 
Chart,” giving complete specifications of 

the entire 1932 line. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Lrd., 


SEA morse {ingle 


W orld’s lightest out- 

board motor — 27% Ibs. 1%h. p. Full 
Pivot Steering for 100% maneuverabil- 
ity. Balanced Crankshaft and Muffler 
Silencer practically eliminate vibration 
and noise. $115.00 f.0.b. Waukegan. 


| 


SEA-HORSE 


Light weight—46 Ibs. 4 h.p. 
Alcernate Firing. Full Pivot Steering. 
Rotary Valve Underwater Exhaust. 
Reduced to $145.00 f.0.b. Wauke- 
gan. Johnson Ree- Koil Starter at 
slight additional cost. 


Peterboro, Ont., Canada 


SEA-HORSE / Pi 


Medium weight-63 Ibs. 

8 h. p. Alternate Firing Full Pivot 
Steering. Rotary Valve. Underwater 
Exhaust. Reduced to $165.00 f.o.b. 
Waukegan. Johnson Ree-Koil Start- 
er at slight additional cost. 


4 | 
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7 h.p. motor—70 Ibs. 
Underwater Exhaust. 
Stainless Steel Muffler. 
Refined Vane Pump 
and strong syphon 
action insure perfect 
water circulation, 
smooth performance. 


$135 


(f.0.b. Waukegan) 





Light Twin 


3 h.p. motor—45 Ibs. 
Underwater Exhaust. 
Stainless Steel Muffler. 
Vane Pump. Johnson 
Quick Action Magne- 
to. The lowest price 
ever quoted for 
Johnson quality. 


$9750 


(f.0.b. Waukegan) 


New. .. lwo Outstanding Leaders 


Two of the most amazing outboard values ever 
offered to sportsmen—two, time-tested motors, 
thoroughly dependable—built for years of gruel- 
ling service—powerful—smooth as silk in oper- 
ation from brilliant speed to cool, untroubled 
trolling —a joy to start—quiet—and priced 
almost one-third lower than similar models of 
previous years. 


The fine character of the Johnson Light Twin 
sets it definitely apart from its predecessors in the 
“price motor” class. It is not only superior in 
performance, but distinguished in appearance. 
And the Standard Twin is characterized by the 
same high quality. 

Just imagine a trim outboard of Johnson quality 
at $97.50—and a 7 horsepower motor at $135.00! 
Is there any longer any reason why you should 
be without a Johnson? 


Both are equipped with Underwater Exhaust. 
And there is no starting problem. The Johnson 
Quick Action Magneto takes care of that. 


In every respect—from raw material to final 
inspection —these two models are built up to 
Johnson's high standard of performance. Theirs 
is an inherent stamina that guarantees year-in, 
year-out service—that assures your peace of mind 
and that contributes to your thorough happiness 
on the water. Remember this when you buy. Re- 
member that your biggest bargain in outboard 
motors is Johnson dependability. 


Ask your dealer for a “Johnson ride” and feel 
the difference. And while you are at it, examine 
the famous Johnson SEA-HORSE Racing Models 
—the motors known throughout the world for 
their incredible speeds and consistent victories. 


Only NORMAL horsepower quoted in descriptions 











SEA-HORSE / 6 


Medium motor — 100 

Ibs. 14 h.p. Release Charger Rotary 
Valve. Vacturi Float-Feed Carbure- 
tor Underwater Exhaust. $215.00 
f.o.b Waukegan. Ree-Koil or Electric 
Starter at moderate additional cost. 


SEA-HORSE 24. 


Big motor—1 13 Ibs. 

21h.p. Release Charger. Rotary Valve. 
Vacturi Float-Feed Carburetor. Under- 
water Exhaust. Reduced to $245.00 
f.o.b. Waukegan Ree-Koil or Electric 
Starter at moderate additional cost. 


SEA-HORSE -¥ ) 


Big motor—4-cyl- 

inders. 28 h, p. Release Charger. Ro- 
tary Valve. Vacturi Float-Feed Carbu- 
retor. Underwater Exhaust. $280.00 
f.0.b. Waukegan. Ree-Koil or Electric 
Starter at moderate additional cost. 



































ULTRA FINE FY 


IN 
Outboard Motors 


at New 
Low Prices 


Prices that are not equalled 
—qualities that are not 
surpassed — performance 
hard to beat —all in the 
Neptune Outboard Motor. 


We know you want an 
outboard, one that will take you places and get you back, 
one with smooth unfailing performance, easily and quick- 
ly started, a real pleasure to handle — and best of all — at 
a price that is not prohibitive. See the Neptune dealer or 
send the coupon today. 
















NEPTUNE JUNIOR, rated 3 H.P.—compare it with any 
4 H. P. motor. Positive pump cooling at all speeds. 
WOM, GO IIE o.oo 6c crc vcccnctesessectccsices $86.50 


NEPTUNE IMPROVED, rated 5 H.P.—compare 


e) 
6 2° it with any 6 H.P. motor. Full ball-bearing; 

Se 4 high compression head ..........secsccees $99.75 
Ye” Hotty, NEPTUNE MASTER, rated 16 H.P.— 

We ey % compare it with any 20 H.P. motor. 

Se. © 5 % On Full ball-bearing; high compression 

% a? %, EE, ec aikns dee e ge bane ewee c5aee $158.50 
C. Yep, % 

> fe) ° e 

SO 

4, “2 Muncie Gear Co. 


MUNCIE, IND. 


New York Office 
1350 Broadway 
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glitter took work by somebody to keep in 
presentable condition. Those of us who 
owned such outfits often furnished oyr 
own muscles for the job, and then swore 
we enjoyed the “exercise.” 

Now this bard has always contended— 
after about ten years of scraping, varnish. 
ing and shining mahogany and polishing 
brass gadgets—that it wasn’t necessary. 
He always found there was plenty of ex. 
ercise to be had on any neat boat to keep 
it so, without much mahogany or brass. 
Now mahogany is fine wood for a boat 
and it is used a lot. On salt water, brass 
fixtures are a necessity because of the 
rapid rusting effect of salt on iron. But 





a 
Here is an Old Town outboard boat bank. 
ing on a sharp turn 


well-thought-out paint schemes can reduce 
the work involved and keep up the snappy 
appearance of the boat in most cases, 

Today we see many mahogany runa- 
bouts with white, gray, black and other 
colored hulls. And how snappy they look! 
| Good marine enamel on the mahogany 
| sides, perhaps over that a coat of spar 
varnish—and the surface that has caused 
so much labor before and during the sea- 
son is all attended to. We even see hulls of 
boats in silyer—which is really an alumi- 
num paint. They seem to hold up pretty 
well, too. Aluminum paint protected with 
a coat of transparent spar varnish is the 
usual combination. 

Trimmings of brass that are not chromi- 
um-plated can be painted with aluminum 
paint and spar varnish in such a manner 
that they look well and keep their prom- 
| inence to the eye—if such prominence is 
a genuine advantage to the boat’s appear- 
ance. This last is a question worth asking 
ourselves. After all, there is a mighty 
good effect given by unbroken surfaces 
which suggests sleekness, with the gad- 
gets painted the same color as the surface 
to which they are attached. 








LL of us want our boats to look as big 

as possible, and broken-up lines make 
them appear smaller than they actually 
are. On the contrary, unbroken lines and 
surfaces give the impression of being 
somewhat larger than their actual dimen- 
sions. This seems to be quite widely recog- 
nized by the builders of the latest model 
boats, and along with accentuation of 
longitudinal lines, such as boot-top, guard 
and sheer strake, the new boats look long- 
er and more speedy than in many former 
paint schemes of more elaborate concep- 
tion and harder to keep in condition for 
everyday use. 

Mahogany decks, like mahogany sides, 
are also frequently canvas-covered, am 
thus made water-tight and at small loss m 
sightliness. A well painted deck that 1 
kept clean, is far more satisfactory, evel 
to the eye, than a deck that shows need 
of seam composition and is _ obviously 
leaky. The job of occasional mopping with 
a strong cleaning powder that will leave 
a clean surface throughout, regardless of 
greasy shoe marks and other discolora- 
tions, is not to be compared with the prob- 
lem of a leaky deck when it rains or the 
continual work of filling in the deck seams 
as the wood contracts during a hot dry 
spell of weather, or scraping it off when 
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1. The Penn Yan runabout goes 29 m. p. 
h. with 40 h. p. 

2. A 38-foot Matthews cruiser for big- 
game fishing with both crow’s nest aloft 
and harpoon pulpit forward. 


3. Coming at you—a Mullins Sea Eagle— 
an all-metal runabout. 





4. The Klepperboat, a folding kayak, is 
light, fast and non-sinkable. 


5. A 16-foot outboard runabout built from 
Brooks knock-down parts, 


6. This big Chris-Craft carries 8 passen- 
gers and does 45 miles an hour. 


7. The Richardson 30-foot Cruisabout is 


Te 








a remarkably comfortable and well bal. 
anced craft. 


8 A Hacker co 
cabin and goes at 40 m, p.h. 
9. Six in a King canvas folding canoe. 


10. A stylish Frazier & Sebree 30-footer— 
high sides and modified trunk cabin. 


mmuter carries a sedan 











NEW 


from stem to stern 


CAR WOOD 235 ft. Series 


For those who want greater passenger ca- 
pacity than the 18 and 22 foot craft, this 
new series of five models is designed and 
created. Every boat offers a degree of luxuri- 
ous water travel and pleasure never before 
attained. Each embraces the same fine qual- 
ity of workmanship characteristic of the 
famed Gar WB8od line which is comprised 
of 18 models ranging in size from 18 to 
40 ft., in speed up to 55 m.p.h., and in price 
from $1200 up. The five new snappy models 
consist of three runabouts capable of speeds 
up to 43 m.p.h., a fascinating Limousine, 
and a luxurious Landau. Limousine and 
Landau tops are built integral with the 
hulls. They are beautifuily finished and ap- 
pointed, lined with dark red velour and are 
absolutely water-proof. Plate glass windows 
raise and lower with convenient regulators. 
The hulls are streamline, flush deck, V-type, 
of beautiful hand rubbed mahogany, en- 
hanced with deck fittings streamlined and 
heavily chromium plated for enduring 
beauty, as is all metal trim. The runabouts 
seat 11 passengers, and their deep com- 
fortable seats are upholstered in genuine 
top grain leather. Windshield in all models 
has shatter-proof glass. These smart crafts | 
represent in every respect the high ideals of } 
the world’s most famous boat builder, and 
will be a source of delightful pleasure to you. 
Write for complete description and 
Specifications and price of cach mod- 
el—and name of your nearest dis- 
tributor 


GAR WOOD, INC. 
512 River Road Marysville, Michigan 
Direct factory branch, 1860 Broadway, N. Y. 
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IN MOTORBOATING | 








@ Length, 10’2”. Folded, 5’. All 
mahogany outside. Easy to por- 
tage. Strong as any rowboat! 






| 


Carry this Boat 
like LUGGAGE 


Set it up anywhere in 2 Minutes! 


T’S hard to believe! A handsome mahogany 

boat —rugged as any rowboat made—that 
folds up to fit on the running board of your car! 

Fish in any lake or stream with your own boat. 
B & E Porto-Boat is all one piece. Nothing to 
lose or get out of order. No tools needed. Non- 
leakable—no open seams. It can’t sink. 

This is the boat Sir Hubert Wilkins took to the 
Arctic. Not just another “folding boat.” Yet 
the low price will amaze you. Takes outboard 
motor. Write for folder ‘‘F —1."" Bair & Edgerton Boat | 
Works, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





se Porto-Boat 
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the wood swells and the seam composition 
is forced up in long ridges above the 
cracks, 

In place of the enclosed bridges and 
deck-houses on larger cruisers, we now 
see the beautiful mahogany joiner work, 
which formerly was a delight to the eye 
in the show-room, frequently painted to- 


demarcation between the bottom paint and 
the side paint, and is enough if the arrow 
and sheer are well done above. The main 
thing is to keep the hull clean along the 
waterline, rather than decorated. 

A striking color scheme now being 
used somewhat on new-model trunk-cabin 
cruisers is to accentuate the panelling on 
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A lapstrake mahogany Lyman runabout, 23 feet long, with “touring car top,” capable 
of doing 30 miles per hour 


day—and we are surprised at the neatness 
of it. True, the shining mahogany—after 
a long and laborious task of scraping, 
re-staining and re-varnishing has been 
done—is highly decorative. But when the 
weather gets to it for a while, it has to 
be done all over again. 

The black and white paint scheme is 
now popular among such boats—the hull 
white and the superstructure black, or 
vice versa. Both look well, too. The sheer 
carries the same color as the super- 
structure, with sometimes an arrow of 
the same color running the length of the 
boat and immediately below the sheer. 

Many skippers find that painting an 
arrow on the hull side, a short distance 
below the sheer line, gives length and 
grace to a hull to a far greater degree 
than one would expect. In gold it is likely 
to turn green, despite the protection of a 
coat of transparent spar varnish. Alumi- 
num is good, but does not give sufficient 
contrast on a white hull. Unlike the boot- 
top, the arrow should be of a color 
found elsewhere on the boat exterior, 
unless it is in gold, aluminum or bronze. 
Sometimes the arrow is painted in salmon 
color—if the deck, cabin roof and cock- 
pit top are in this shade of paint. If this 
is the case, the sheer is usually this color, 
too, and the scheme works out well. 

The boot-top—the long narrow line 
often painted on the side at the water 
line—is far less decorative than the arrow, 
although it does have the lengthening 
effect we all desire on the boat’s appear- 
ance. However, because of its position, it 
is difficult to keep in good condition, and 
takes more time and trouble than it is 
worth. At least I think so, and I’ve wor- 
ried plenty with them. In contrasting 
paint, it is difficult to make it look neat 
because, after a boat has been in use a 
few seasons, the sides about the waterline 
are likely to be rough from bangs 
against flotsam, unpadded landing floats, 
and from hardened paint of former seasons 
that has not come off well where under- 
body and side paint meet. The lengthening 
effect is given somewhat by the line of 


the exterior sides of the cabin. The heavy 
pieces that run longitudinally at the deck 
and the edge of the cabin roof, with 
verticals every few feet, are painted a 
darker color and the flat surfaces set in 
are painted white. On some boats the 
former pieces are in natural mahogany to 
harmonize with the wind-shield, giving a 
very dressy effect. 

A paint scheme that is striking and 
effective, especially if the boat has good 
lines originally, is all-white hull sides and 
cabin, wind-shield and bridge enclosure, 
with the sheer, port-hole rims outside, the 
edge of the cabin roof and the edge of 
the bridge-enclosure roof carrying a con- 
trasting line of color—mahogany, black 
or something of that sort. Flag staffs and 
military mast should be white, too, in 
such a scheme, as should also the davits 
and dinghy, with the name on the stern 
in letters ‘of the same color as is on the 
sheer. Such a boat requires considerable 
wiping to remove the inevitable finger- 
prints, but that is not much trouble com- 
pared with brass polishing. 


HE ultimate in practicability, how- 

ever, is to paint the entire boat gray, 
but anyone that gets carried away with 
the picture of a boat the color of a sea- 
gull will soon find that he has one the 
color of a battleship instead. A soft gray 
—meaning a light gray—is a good color 
for some boats, if relieved with a con- 
trasting color like black, but it is almost 
as difficult to keep clean as white and is 
not nearly so “yachty” in appearance. 
Gray and white make neat combination 
colors on boats, but here both are light 
enough to require scrubbing. 

Fishing boats are often painted a navy 
gray, or black trimmed with navy gray, 
and may look quite neat in this dress, if 
the lines are carefully chosen for each 
color. These ultility colors are too sombre 
for any save strictly utility boats, which 
cannot aspire to admiration from guests. 

We will never get away from mahogany 
and white and shining brass for those 
boats whose owners have a passion for 
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punishment or ample means to have them 
kept spic and span. But for the rest of us, 


who want our boats to look well at the | j N y N Ow. F i £ L D s 


least yey wes of time or money in such 
tasks, wise choices of color schemes and | 

the occasional sacrifice of a bright effect | U N Cc R 0 “ mo E D B Y P oO WwW E R L I N E Ss 
on a gadget, are certainly to be recom- | r=, ; 

mended, so that the season may be that | 
much longer for cruising and enjoying the | 
boat as a vehicle of the waterways. And 
the style is heading our way. 


RECENT RUMORS OF A MISS 
ENGLAND III 


By Timothy Perkins 


Pgs speed boat with 5,000 horse- 
power to drive it, with two pro- 
pellers, is planned by Lord Wakefield, the | 
English sportsman who backed Sir Henry 
O. D. Segrave in building Miss England 
II, present world’s champion. At least this 
is the rumor which persists in much the 
same manner as that which foretold the 
building of Miss England II by the 
British land ace. 

It is also said that the designers claim 
a speed of 125 miles an hour for the boat 
when completed. She will have two Rolls- | 
Royce aviation motors of the same gen- 
eral type as those in Miss England II, 
only producing greater power and in- 


i devel i 
ae. eee new developments in marine T | E L 8) in| G N | C Hi TS 


The return to twin-screw installation 
by the British designers is most interest- 


ing, in view of their dogged single-screw ‘ eae . 
persistence in the design of Miss England THE great white way lies in the open. Crisp, 


II until this boat became champion, as | ice-coned pines and snow-clad hilltops in- 
many of us thought, despite this and other | vite you with a welcome all their own 
fundamental handicaps. It is also interest- | y 9 c 
ing to note that Gar Wood's boats, all Lonely and uncomfortable? Not where 
oe nen, See ee turned over Kohler Electric Plants are on the job. 
with him, although he frequently has hit . 
driftwood and other debris in the water. Faithful workers they are—standbys that 

The twin-screw design is absolutely the | make winter nights seem short. With stead- 
thing for boats in the unlimited horse- | jness and certainty they bring the city’s 
power class, and many American sports- bright lish “oh : d 
men are glad to see its adoption by the | Drigat lights right to your winter rendez- 
British. It makes for balance and safety, vous. Safe light, constant light—the win- 
and its theoretical loss of efficiency is less | tey through. 

, , b level—two Model 

Is it a hunting lodge that attracts you Pe Planes favatels electrte — 
to the woods in winter? Atrapper’scabin?  "™ %Jiiis Tepe! im, Crater Lake, 
A country home? Any retreat that spells 
coziness and comfort away from the humdrum of ordinary life? You'll 
find it—and you won't have to get along without the comfort of modern 
electricity—not if your place is equipped with a Kohler Plant. 

Kohler Plants are entirely automatic (no storage batteries needed). 
They are sturdy ‘and compact and can be transported anywhere. They 
generate electric current at 110 or 220 volts A. C. or D. C. Capacities range 
from 800 watts to 25 K.V.A. They will give you dependable, economical 
performance—not only for light, but for electric power of all kinds. Mail 
coupon for information specialized to your needs. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis. — Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches in 
principal cities, .. . Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 















This 21-mile cruiser is driven by two 225 
horse-power Kermaths and is owned by 


wn pt watson rat ster |KCOHLER of KOHLER rants 


say as low as seven per cent—and the 


balance-controllability-safety features far . . 
outweigh that, as has been adequately KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
proved by experience. Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


It is also hoped in this country that 
the single-step hydroplane as developed by 
Gar Wood and others, for the unlimited 
class, will be adopted by the British, as St 
: one to 2 the type best suited > yest 
remendous horsepower. The wide, flat- ; 
sided, box-stern design used invariably by City mane 
Gar Wood is a wonderful type for carry- 
ing huge power at lightning speed—and 
remaining upright. Those flat sides are 
there for a purpose, as is that width—and 


Name 





F & 8-3-32 








Use in which interested 


























l. Two sturdy new 27-foot trunk-cabin 
Colonial cruisers on their trials. 


2. A 38 x 11 Wheeler Sedan cruiser which 
accommodates seven overnight and goes 
at 15 m. p. h. all day. 


3. The 45-foot twin screw F airform Flyer do- 
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ing some cruising offshore at 20-mile speed. 
4. A fast Kennebec 14-foot hydroplane 
outboard runabout. 


5. Here is a Seaman Sea Skiff with out- 
board engine installed inboard. 


6. An all-mahogany Robinson Sea Gull 





932 
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express cruiser or commuter with ample 
accommodations and speed. 


7. This Dee Wite 22-foot 8-passenger runa- 
bout steps 36 m. p. h. with engine aft. 


8. The Elco 50-foot Motor Yacht is very 
spacious and complete in every respect. 
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that wide box-like stern. There is prac- 
tical design in all those features that it 
would take many drawings to explain on 
paper. But they all tend to safety and 
maneuverability. 

Estelle V, the last boat built for Miss 
Marian Barbara Carstairs, was, as Gar 
Wood remarked to the Editor of this De- 
partment before the race, “a dead ringer 
for the Miss America’s, above and below 
the water line”. She was a great boat that 
didn’t have a chance because of minor 
features. It is hoped that this boat, too, 
will return to competition while she still 
has a chance, but if she does not do so 
this year, she will be outclassed, so rapid 
is the progress, now that real inter- 
national competition is under way. 

Gar Wood has been driven to experi- 
menting with superchargers. He had 
them on Miss America IX at Detroit 








The new Van Blerck opposed type of in- 
board motor is unusually compact, yet 
remarkably . accessible 


last Labor Day, although the first day 
they didn’t work. The second day they 
were going fine and they gave him added 
speed. Rumor has it that these super- 
chargers are not driven by the engines 
themselves with the intricate gearing that 
this entails, but by a separate power plant. 

He is also experimenting with new spe- 
cial engines, said to be of greater horse- 
power than his sturdy Packards, which 
he refuses to rate in horsepower with the 
superchargers in action. It is likely that 
he is getting about 1,300 horsepower with 
the superchargers—hardly more—unless 
he has developed them to the point of 
perfection shown by those on Miss En- 
gland II, which doubled the power of the 
Rolls- Roy ce engines. 

The special engines are made of stock 
engine parts by Miller, the builder of rac- 
ing motors for the Indianapolis Speed- 
way automobile races. There  super- 
chargers have been worked out to fine 
points, although with varying success in 
dependability. The 91!4-cubic-inch auto- 
mobile motors have been supercharged so 
that they are claimed to produce about 120 
horsepower! More than one horse per 
cubic inch! They turn about 7,000 r.p.m. 
to do it, use special fuel, and require ad- 
justments so fine that they are delicate 
and tricky mechanisms which only ex- 
perts could keep running. 


VIDENTLY Wood is trying to over- 
come his handicap of inferior power 
which cost him the championship and the 
record last year. In a conversation with 
him last year before the Harmsworth fi- 
asco, he talked with enthusiastic praise of 
the Rolls-Royce motors in Miss England 
IT, and he was longing to own a pair like 
them. “If I could get hold of a pair of 
those engines, I would show you 125 
miles an hour. I am sure of it,” he said. 
“And I wouldn’t have to change a line 
in Miss America 1X’s design to do it.’ 
Recalling this, I wonder if Lord Wake- 
field’s new boat will not be merely a bet- 
ter design for those same engines—a de- 
sign taken from the Miss Americas. 
Don’t you think so? It’s an idea, anyway. 












just Gminutes ~ 
and youre afloat in your (cme 


Here is a strong, rugged, extremely light boat that. you 
can carry in your car, on your running board, or on your 
shoulder. Yet in six to eight minutes you can unfold it 
and shove off! So fool-proof that thousands have seen 
ten to twenty years of hard service. Won’t snag, tear or 
leak. In government use here and abroad. André took an 
Acme on his Polar Expedition in 1897. Many models. 
Great with outboard motors, Unconditional guarantee. 
Mail coupon TODAY for literature and new low prices. 


THE ACME BOAT CO. 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co., 
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31 Ash Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ont. 








ACME BOAT CO. 

31 Ash St., Miamisburg, Ohio 

Send full particulars on your line of Folding-Boats 
and oblige. 

Name 
St. & No. 
DAE Bi BeBe ccrccecenecesecsorsvcsisnssnnsosoctnsonctessesnarescensnpecanesoosssctenese 

















ECONOMY — 


90% less oil 
50% less gas 


The Cross cle, twin cyl- 
inder Gio 4 maaan is che 
only outboard motor in Amer- 
ica built on thesame principle 
as your automobile engine. 
Pressure lubrication to bear- 
ings. No mixing of oil with 
as. 2 sone a oil lasts 50 
ours. Gas saegeatndosed ex 0% 
less. Saves 50c per hour. 
today for literature describing 
new 1932 model. 





THE Cross 4 CycLE MOTOR 


Sets New and Revolutionary Standards of Economy, Performance and Value 





<5 “Seagull” 4 4 Cycle, eens 
pe C, $285. F.O.B. Detro 


CROSS MOTOR SALES CORPORATION 
4478 CASS AVENUE ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OTHER FEATURES 
of Cross 4 cycle design: 
Absolute dependability—rev- 
elation in easy starting — 
lightning. fapeed without 
ow trolling speed without 
miss or chekint uiet 
~eoheposte-aip all 
’round motor for lake, river 
or salt water. 


DEALERS: 
The Cross dealership is 
valuable. Immediate deliv- 


eries. Write or wire today. 








Cur yvourse.r A 
PIECE OF LAKE! 





Poxe the prow of an Old Town Boat out in a 


rippled lake. Let the point of it part a pretty 
furrow along the bee-line to your favorite bass- 
hole. She glides without a shiver . . . gets you 
there in a wink. For Old Town Boats are built 
to knife the water at a speedy clip . . . light, 
easy to handle . . . reinforced for powerful out- 
board motors. Sturdy and steady and trouble-free. 

Whether water is choppy or glassy-smooth, an 
Old Town glides on an even keel . . . banks 
beautifully on the turns. Get a free catalog. 
See the many models for every use. Sporting 
boats. Big, fast, all-wood seaworthy types for 
family use. All kinds of canoes; rowboats; din- 
ghies. Lower prices. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 313 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
thane: nantes tls 

















Write for the “Book of Boats” 
World Famous 
BOATS 


for the new 
$98.50 WALTONIAN model 


Row, Sail or Power 


Other True Quality 
Outboard Boats up to $395. 





16 feet—7 passenger—Philippine 
mahogany—32 H.P. Inboard Run- 
about, 25 M.P.H., electric start- 
ing, Famous Century Quality 


The Pioneer $49 7-50 


Other Highest Quality 
Inboards up to $2,185 


Write for the beautiful 
Century “Book of Boats” 
DEPT. OI 


Builders of the World’s Fastest Outboard Racers 
woy0g 3vog UOTYSN>-3Ty ey) JO sIO;EUITIIO 








ine. 


MANISTEE MICHIGAN 





A Boat for “Every Purse and Purpose” 








+. 
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a Fast, Powerful 


Chris- Craft 


with LEVEL RIDING 


Think of it—a full-sized runabout, built 
as only Chris-Craft builds, with heavy 
sawed frames and double-planked bot- 
tom, seating six in comfort, with flash- 
ing acceleration and speeds up to 32m. 
p.h.—at a price for which you could not 
buy a good outboard assembly! Besides 
the 15'-footer pictured below, Chris- 
Craftoffersan18-footrunaboutat$1095, 
and 21, 25 and 27-footers from $1795 
up. Ask your nearest dealer to demon- 
strate the wonderful new LEVEL RID- 
ING principle—exclusive in Chris-Craft 
—which has revolutionized motor boat 
performance. (Prices F. O. B. Algonac). 
CHRIS -CRAFT CORPORATION 


1003 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 











Matthews Cruiser 
wo... AMERICA’S | 


= LEADER IN 

> ——— BOAT VALUES 
§ who wants his 

» boating dollars to 


. we travel a thriftier 


course there is no 
greater values built than the famous Mat- 
thews “38” and “46” footers. Their husky hull, 
broad beam and buoyant riding grace will 
laugh at any weather. Their cabin interiors 
provide you with the perfect home afloat. 
There are ten distinguished models, twenty- 
four cabin arrangements from which to 
choose. Speeds range from 12 to 30 miles 
per hour. Find out what you can do with 
a Matthews—where you can cruise—sports 
to be indulged in — pleasures that all the 
family can enjoy. For safety afloat—By all 
means command a Matthews! 


$3980 to $23000 


Afloat Port Clinton 
THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . Since 1890 


OR the man 





320 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
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THE 1932 RACING OUTLOOK 
By Russ Gudgeon 


OTOR boat racing enters 1932 with 

prospects bright for another record- 
breaking year such as the sport experi- 
enced during 1931. Speed marks, which 
mounted to unprecedented heights during 
the past year, are still far from invincible, 
and the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion and allied racing organizations are 
preparing for another active season which 
promises to surpass even last summer’s 
bumper regatta schedule. 

The 1932 racing season, unhampered by 
any undesirable rule changes, will get un- 
der way next month on the Florida 
“grapefruit circuit,” with activities cen- 
tered at Miami and Palm Beach. The 
northern spring and summer circuit will 
not open until May, but the season’s 
schedule already is shaping up and motor 
boat racing aplenty is promised in every 
section of the country. 

Most of the racing rules remain un- 
changed on the books and the minor re- 
visions already made or still under con- 
sideration in the runabout and outboard 
classes will aid rather than handicap the 
sport, officials believe. Outboard rules will 
not come in for their final annual over- 
hauling until the National Outboard As- 
sociation meets in New York on January 
28, during the National Motor Boat Show. 

The most important rule changes made 
by the A. P. B. A. for 1932 is the opening 
up of the famous Gold Cup class to stock 
motors of 350 horsepower costing not 
more than $5,000. This move is expected 
to attract a far larger field this year than 
has raced in the Gold Cup class in recent 
seasons. 

Guided by popular opinion both in 
America and England, the International 
Racing Commission has changed the 
length of the Harmsworth race course 
from five to ten nautical miles, which will 


United States. In addition to the revised 
list of approved working regatta officials, 
the A. P. B. A. racing commission will 
name individuals in every section of the 
country to personally represent the com- 
mission at all sanctioned races. 

All rule changes to be decided upon for 
1932 will stress safety for the contestants, 
provide improved starting systems and 
perhaps create new or combined classes to 
generally foster interest in the sport. 


THE LAKE OF THE OZARKS 


NEW artificial lake—the largest in 
the country—has been created by a 
dam constructed across the Osage River 
in Missouri, about midway between St. 
Louis and Kansas City. It covers 95 
square miles and has a shore line 1,300 
miles long. Part of the land it covers was 
purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment from the Big “ot and the Little 
Osage Indians—for $1,200. This is 
slightly in excess of what Peter Stuyve- 
sant paid for the Island of Manhattan. 
The lake is easily accessible by motor 
car, U. S. Highway Number 54 passing 
over the dam which is 2,500 feet long and 
150 feet high. As a future boating center, 
it is already attracting attention far and 
wide in the Middle West, and great re- 
gattas will surely be held on parts of it, 
and fleets of runabouts and cruisers will 
dodge in and out of its thousands of little 
bays and inlets. 


WHY IS STATEN ISLAND? 


QUAINT story is given as the 

reason why Staten Island, lying close 
in to the shore of New Jersey, is yet 
a part of New York State. Staten Island 
is now known as the Borough of Rich- 
mond of Greater New York City, but a 
glance at the map makes one wonder why 
New Jersey didn’t get it instead. Here is 





The sailing dinghy makes a 


place the event on Lake St. Clair this year 
instead of on the Detroit River, provided 
a challenge is received from abroad. The 
narrow and winding river course was held 
too dangerous for contestants and specta- 
tors alike, since the Harmsworth craft are 
now capable of more than 100 miles an 
hour. 

A stricter supervision of sanctioned re- 
gattas this season is planned by the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association, which is 
reorganizing its list of timers, scorers, 
judges and other officials throughout the 


snappy little pleasure boat 


the story, quoted from Morris’ History 
of Staten Island: 

“During all the years of Dutch colonial 
government, ‘Staaten Islandt’ was ad- 
justed to belong to New Jersey. Geo- 
graphically, it was a very natural conclu- 
sion. The provinces having passed from 
Dutch to English rule, in 1668 the Duke of 
York decided that all islands lying in the 
harbor of New York which could be cir- 
cumnavigated in twenty-four hours should 
belong to the Colony of New York, other- 
wise it should belong to New Jersey. 








~~ -—- -— — Fs 
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“Captain Christopher Billop, the com- 
mander of a little vessel, the Bentley, was 
at the port of Perth Amboy. He per- 
formed the task in accordance with the 
Duke’s proclamation and according to 
tradition had the better part of an hour 
to spare. It is said that he covered the 


of Toron- 


Here comes the “Jolly Boat” 
to; a fast and seaworthy 18-footer 


deck of his vessel with empty barrels, thus 
gaining considerable sailing power. 

“The Duke of York at once decided that 
Staten Island was in New York. 

“In consideration of this service, the 
Duke presented Captain Billop with a 
tract of land containing 1163 acres at 
Tottenville, where he built his house, the 
Manor of Bentley.” 

Bentley Manor stands to this day and is 
a Revolutionary shrine. 

And nowadays, outboard craft race 
around Staten Island in one hour flat or 
less, whereas in 1668 it took nearly a 
whole day and a night. 


THE NEW MODELS 


MONG the important and interesting 
features to be found in the various 
types of 1932 craft are the following: 
Radical departures in hull design 
Increased speed 
Greater comfort and new riding qual- 
ities 
Improved power plants 
Sturdier equipment 
Increased safety factors 
Easier operating facilities 
Improved cooking, heating and plumb- 
ing appliances 
Better lighting fixtures 
Convertible interior arrangements 
More luxurious appointments, 


PRINCE OF WALES TAKES TO 
OUTBOARDS 


O LESS a personage than His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, has taken a fancy to driving a 
racing outboard hydroplane; and he does 
it well at that, although as yet he has not 
entered any competition. The Prince was 
staying with his friend, Lord Ednam, at 
Himley Hall, Dudley, Worcestershire, 
when someone mentioned outboard motor- 
boat racing as a sport thrilling to witness. 
No one loves speed any more than does 
the heir to the British throne, so he 
eagerly asked about it. Someone forthwith 
brought an outboard hydroplane on a 
trailer to the manor house for the Prince 
to try out. The boat, a racing hydro- 
plane, was launched on an artificial lake 





in front of the mansion and Captain John 
Palethorpe, winner of many outboard 
races, drove it at close to 40 miles an 
hour. The Prince was delighted and asked 
to be taken aboard and shown how to 
handle it. He learned quickly and became 
as enthusiastic as a high-school boy 
over it. 

He has since purchased such an outfit 
and uses it on Virginia Water, a lake at 
Windsor Park in Surrey, his country 
seat. The boat requires the driver in 
speed to lie down flat on cushions in the 
bottom and steer from this position—with 
a wheel forward. When cornering, the 
driver has to lean far out of the boat to 
balance it. In this tricky craft, which he 
has named Dab III, the Prince disports 
himself at full speed about the lake. With 
several other models which have since 
joined it, the Dab III is kept within a few 
yards of Smith’s Lawn, the Prince’s 
private aerodrome, 


SHORT-LIVED HONORS 


ETWEEN October 27th, 1930 and the 

same date in 1931, there were 136 
new outboard motorboat records officially 
recognized. Charles F. Chapman, Secre- 
tary of the Racing Commission of the 
American Power Boat Association, made 
this astonishing statement recently. It is 
his job to pass on the records—to see that 
all the requirements for bona fide records 
are complied with—before a record can 
be officially recognized. 

There are only two dozen records in 
the list now allowed. These comprise the 
amateur and professional records in the 
five-mile competition and in the one-mile 
speed trials, or four for each of the fol- 
lowing six classes of motors: A, B, C, D 
E and F. 

This means that each record was broken 
over five times during the twelve-month 
period. As a matter of fact, four records 
have stood since 1930—in classes B and D 
in both amateur and professional divisions. 
Therefore, twenty records turned over 
more than six times each—on an average 
—in one year. And this in a year when 
experts predicted that, because of the 
minimum weight restrictions on hulls, the 
records would stop climbing! 


TO INVITE FOREIGN DRIVERS 


LANS are being formulated in this 

country, it is said in authoritative cir- 
cles, to invite teams of Italian, German, 
British and French outboard drivers to 
race here in this country at major regattas 
in a series of international races against 
the pick of American and Canadian pilots. 

Heretofore, American outboard drivers 
have invaded Europe and won frequently, 
but the few entrants here from abroad 
have fared badly. It is hoped that some of 
the best from the other side will be sent 
over and that they may have their share 
of the luck. 


MORE BOATS AND BETTER 
FACILITIES 


EDERAL registrations of motor boats 

over 16 feet long showed a gain of 
5,092 during the first six months of 1931, 
more than double the number registered 
during the same period in 1930. These 
registrations passed the quarter-million 
mark for the first time in the history of 
motor boating, totalling 253,540 on June 
30. 

Waterfront improvement projects have 
multiplied, many communities passing bond 
issues to rush these developments as part 
of the public works in unemployment re- 
lief programs. According to conservative 
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Canoes $45 and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Al: 


canoes, Light, one safe, str and 
dura _ ~* metal of many distinctive color com 


Rowboats $35 and up 
The most complete line ever offered, at real 
money-saving prices. Easy to row and handle 
with oars, 


Boat $495 
Thom *s new “World Beater’’ in Motor 
Boats. 16 ft. T-V-T Model with full length 
spray rails. 4-cylinder engine with electric starter 
installed. Speed 25 to 35 miles per hour. Also 18 
ft. Mahogany at usual price of runabout. 


T-V-T Model 

The T-V-T Model is the only Outboard Boat 
having full length spray rails. Keep occupants 
of boat perfectly dry even in rough waters. This 
model is made in five different sizes, and trimmed 
in four different ways. They are strong, staunch 
and durable boats,absolutely safeand seaworthy, 
and are not only Trek fast, but they bank on 
the turn and will make a sharp turn with the 
motor wide open. They are smooth-riding and 

‘ortable—very buoyant on chopp' water, 
and ride over large waves instead of cutting 

em. 


T-V-B Step-a-long 
ine Step-a-l is designed similar to our regu- 
lar V-bott ay but it has a semi-step, 
which is an entirely new feature, which gives 
a A genctone a point bearing on the — It 
capacity of a regular V. 


pens ond ao aoet tte @ racer. 


¢ carrying bottom 
of t x 


T-V-T Lake Model and T-V-T Sea Model 
These boats are similar to our regular T-V-T 
Model, but they are designed especially for use 
are practically untipable 

y tall in a sea that would 


on water. Th 


and stay pF vines. 
swamp an ordinary 





Outboard Boats $48 and up 
The most comes line offered SS builder, 


made by the Lote ieee 
of Outboard Motor 
CATALOG Shows All 


FREE 
25 Models illustrated and fully described. 
Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
($7) 


boat you are interested in. 
SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mré. Co. 
201 Ann St. 101 Elm St. 


PESHTIGO Write t 
wisconsin — (enc512 


CORTLAND 
NEW YORK 








KENNEBEC 


Kennebec’s New 


LOW PRICES 


make these superior canoes especially 
attractive for 1932. Our new special 
canoe which we have developed through 
quantity production is offered at the 
extremely low price of $54 for such a 
high grade canoe. 

The 1932 line contains de luxe models, 
service models, war canoes, one-man 
kyaks, etc., all lengths, styles, colors. 

Kennebec has stood for the finest in 
canoes for generations and you will find 
Kennebec Canoes wherever good canoes 
are used. Select a Ken- 
nebec Canoe and be 
sure you have the finest. 

Get our complete catalog 
showing the entire line of 
canoes, outboards, row- 
boats, equipment, etc., and 
ask for name of nearest 
dealer. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 
Dept. 3 Waterville, Maine 


















Klepper = 
Folding Kayak 


Superior for water sports, sail- 
ing, camping, hunting, fishing 
on river, lake or seashore. Use pad- 
dies, sail or motor. Excels in speed, 
safety, durability, convenience. Folds 
very small. Set up in a few minutes. 
Used by Admiral Byrd and world fa- 
mous explorers. Atlantic crossed 
single-handed in Klepper boat. 
Write for free circular 
“Waters are Calling’’. 

























5 
AValue Never Before Offered 


In Marine Motor History—A GRAY 4-cylinder 
4-cycle, 32 h. p. inboard marine motor with full 
pressurelubrication, 6-volt ocr starter and gen- 
erator, and fuel pu me oe A 248.00, fully equipped, 


ready to install. Weigh ¥- 
D. : . Pp. 3° 14-17’ runabouts for 
25 to 23 m. p. h. 15-20 h. > in os mile cruis- 
ers ae as shown in this maga. 

Write for illustrated literature and Gutaite of this 
and 25 other Gray Marine Motors, 15 to 150h.p., 
high speed, medium = and workboat types, a 
racing ‘‘Sixes"’ and “Eights’ 

Local dealers wanted in many good localities. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 
648 Canton Ave. : : Detroit, Mich. 





























BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write Ww 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, hi. 
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estimates, at least $15,000,000 will be spent 
on municipal waterfront improvements 
launched for this year and 1933. Some ten 
millions will be expended in such work 
on the Pacific Coast alone. 

Increased public interest has not been 
confined to one class but has been re- 
flected in boats on all types, ranging from 
a row boat with a small outboard motor 
to the auxiliary sail boats, motor boats 
and yachts. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE ONE-MAN PORTAGE 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I am thinking of going on a long canoe cruise 
next summer, am not taking an outboard en- 
gine for two reasons. One is, I don’t own one; 
another is, I am not in a hurry to get anywhere. 
What I want to do is to jog along with a double 
paddle, get exercise and explore a chain of lakes. 
And this brings me to the point: 

How would you advise me to provide for 
portaging my outfit? I am going alone. Isn't 
there some way of doing this besides carrying 
boat and duffle on my back? 

James Haccerry. 


Ans.—There is a very good way to portage 
your canoe and duffle, provided the way is fairly 
smooth. That is to provide yourself with a small 
pair of wheels and an axle on which is mounted 
a cushioned cradle for one end of the canoe. 
You lift the other end and push. Canoe builders 
usually make such devices also. 

But be careful, of course, that you do not 
strain your canoe with the weight of the duffle. 
I suggest that you make a trip with only a part 
of the duffle aboard. Carry the rest. Didn’t you 
say you wanted exercise? 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


AN OUTBOARD RULE BOOK 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
Is there a book of rules put out by the Na- 
tional Outboard Association? Where can I get it? 


Wricut E. Brommer. 


Ans.—A rule book containing much valuable 
information concerning the use of outboard 
motorboats, as well as racing rules, is published 
annually by the National Outboard Association. 
The address is 303 N. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Motor Boat Epiror. 
THERE’S A BIG DIFFERENCE 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

I have been trying to do a good paint job on 
my boat which now needs it for the first time, 
being only one season old. I am having a hard 
time to get a good paint that will not blister 
loose. Is it special paint and where is it ob- 
tained? And how about bottom paint? 

James R. Emery. 


Ans.—I don’t wonder that you are having a 
hard time of it if you are not using marine 
paint on your boat. There is all the difference 
in the world between house paint and marine 
paint, believe me. You can use marine paint on 
a house all right, but not house paint on a boat 
with any success. 

You can get marine paint from any number 
of marine supply concerns which do a mail-order 
business. You can order from their catalogues 
ov what you want, and the best is none too 
goo 

As to bottom paint—a copper or bronze paint 
is used for the bottom, especially for boats in 
salt water. Green or red copper paint is the 
most widely used, as bronze, pretty as it is when 
you put it on, turns a mottled green from the 
salt in the water, and it is expensive. Put the 
paint on just before placing your boat in the 
water. The bottom must be dry, of course, when 
it is applied, but the boat should go right into 
the water while the paint is still wet to get the 
best results. It appears to be a mixture of finely 
ground copper and creosote or some such heavy 
brown liquid. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


WATER IS INCOMPRESSIBLE 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Why does it do so much damage to an outboard 
motor to be suddenly submerged, as when a 
racing driver turns over at full speed? 

Atmon R. Gentry. 


Ans.—If the motor is still running when sud- 
denly plunged into the drink, it may take in 

water through the carburetor into a cylinder, 
and when the piston comes back up from the last 
explosion and into another, it tries to compress 
water—which is incompressible. Something has 
to go—and does. The cylinder walls are pushed 
out or other damage is done by the force exerted 
upon incompressible liquid contained in the 
cylinder, with no means of escape. 

The coils on most outboard motors today are 


heavily water-proofed and stand wetting without 
injury. But a new cylinder, or other important 
part, costs money, not to mention the hours re- 
quired to clean the motor, dry it and restore it 
to running order again. That is why you see 
drivers try hard to shut off their motors before 
taking the plunge, if one appears imminent. 
However, shutting off the power suddenly will 
turn the outfit over without other complications, 
Moror Boat Epitor, 


TO GET 20 M.P.H. 


Motor Boat Eprrtor: 

A friend of mine has a 16-foot square-stern 
canoe, canvas-covered, width about 50 inches, 
and 49 inches at the stern. The canoe weighs 
225 pounds, or thereabouts. 

He wants to get an outboard motor which 
would drive it about 18 or 20 miles an hour at 
full throttle. What do you recommend? 

Cart F. MENDENHALL. 


Ans.—A Class B outboard motor would give 
ae friend a speed of about 18 or 20 miles an 
our, provided only one or two persons rode in 
it. i, however, he expects to load down the boat 
with duffle for camping or with passengers, he 
should purchase a Class C motor, which will 
give him more power, a lot of speed with one 
person, and a margin of power which might 
prove highly satisfactory in bucking currents, 
tides, etc. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


FOLDING CANVAS BOATS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Can you tell me about folding canvas boats? 
Are they too fragile for real use? I know they 
couldn’t be as stout as battleships, but is there 
strength enough in them to hold two heavy men? 

Rosin E. Ames. 


Ans.—Personally, I have had a lot of success 
and fun using folding canvas boats. I use them 
with considerable care, of course, remembering 
that rigidity must be sacrificed to portability, but 
when well treated, they are all present or ac- 
counted for, as we used to say in the army. 

You can take them places you’d never get with 
a trailer and car. They are often transported in 
the Rockies on pack animals to upland lakes, 
thousands of feet above sea level. 

I have used one for duck shooting in isolated 
places and I am no lightweight, myself. I have 
seen a canvas boat hold several heavy men and 
chug along comfortably with a small outboard 
motor doing the work, while the passengers told 
funny stories. 

They aren’t fool-proof but they are mighty 
useful to the person endowed with common 
sense. For their weight they are surprisingly 
strong, because good engineering has been used 
in designing them. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


WEIGHT MUST BE AFT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
know it’s supposed to be obvious, but just 
why can’t a boat do its stuff with much weight 
forward? The engine is a bit aft of amidships, 
so why shouldn’t this weight be balanced? 
Jacos FRiIepBERG. 


Ans.—The distribution of weight varies with 
the type of boat. For instance, in a sailing vessel 
of the usual wide beam, anchors and other heavy 
stowage are placed as near to amidships as pos- 
sible. I have seen a boat pick up from last in a 
sailing race te first place, by shifting the an- 
chors and a couple of passengers to amidships, 
where she has the most bearing on the water. 

In a power craft made for speed, there is a 
plane on the bottom extending roughly from 
amidships to the stern transom. On this she 
slides over the water and you will note that the 
width of the boat at the stern is almost as great 
as at the extreme beam. By placing the oe 
forward, you push down the bow and lift the 
stern so that the plane is not at the right angle 
for the boat to slide along on it. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


A MISSING MOTOR 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

I have a motor which misses and I can’t seem 
to find the cause. Will you suggest something? 
I know it is difficult to do so, not being on the 
scene, but will you try to help me with an idea. 

WitiiaMm E. Harsison. 


Ans.—It can be due to any one of a number 
of things—broken or loose wiring, defective in- 
sulation, moisture or oil short-circuitin your 
ignition. I once had such a mystery oa cured 
it at last by completely rewiring the motor. 

It could be your magneto, if you have one. 
If so, the contact points may be corroded, im- 
properly spaced or covered with oil. The coil or 
armature may be defective. 

It could be due to the carburetor, foreign mat- 
ter in the spray nozzle or needle-valve hole, 
water in the gasoline, or the supply of gasoline 
may be somehow impeded. 

Check all these over, and I'll wager you’ll find 
out why she misses, 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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WE RAISE THE ANTE 
(Continued from page 13) 


bailed the boat and the danger of swamp- 
ing was past, we resumed our fishing. It 
was rarely that one of us failed to have a 
fish on, but most of them ran “small’— 
two to three pounds—and back in the 
water they went. The minnow that I was 
using was a floating but not a surface 
plug, meant to run deep as it was reeled 
in. It was battered and worn from many 
encounters, but was still a doughty war- 
rior—one that had never betrayed my 
trust. Nor did it now; fish struck it 
savagely—small fish, At noon we had five 
additional bass equal to, or larger than, 
‘our standard, and Johnson had landed four 
of them. 

“The fortune of war,” smiled Ernest 
as Von slipped my twenty-first bass into 
the water. “The big ones certainly don’t 
like you.” 

I looked at him suspiciously to see if he 
were laughing at me. 

“He’s reeling too fast,” Von said some- 
what testily, I thought, when speaking of 
a man who was doing his best. Then, 
turning to me, “Let your plug rest on the 
top a few seconds and fish it slow—that 
is, if you won't fish a surface plug. The 
big boys hit a slow bait.” 

Rank impertinence, I say; I didn’t 
want to fish a surface plug. I had no idea 
of showing my abysmal ignorance and 
lack of technique. Besides, I was fishing 
an old pal that had landed a good many 
bass in its time, and some nice ones too. 
I had renewed its end gang of hooks and 
had at times polished its nickel parts and 
given it an Easter painting. 

I loved that minnow. It was the only 
plug I owned that had a name. I had 
often talked to it when I fished, and any- 
thing a man talks to must have some sort 
of cognomen. This was Sally—the only 
thing with such a name, by the way, that 
wouldn’t talk back to me. And now Von 
was telling me how to handle Sally; 
why, I’d forgot more about Sally than 
he ever knew. 

As these thoughts surged through my 
mind and as I was thinking up some 
appropriately cutting remark to direct at 
him I had a backlash. Funny how these 
things happen just when an idea is being 
born. Sally bobbed on the waves about 
thirty feet from the boat while I dripped 
rain-water and cussed Se snarl. 

“Get a new minnow!” Von yelled, and 
I do believe his voice carried exultation. 
“Something just ate that one up.” 


Ii AW the swirl, heard the splash and 
felt the line tighten. Instinctively I 
struck and set the hooks. Then the he- 
bass of the world came out, shaking Sally 
as a pup shakes a rat. 

“Ha ha, Sally! Give him the works!’ 

I shouted, overlooking the backlash. 

The old patriarch of all the bass in 
Helen Blazes sounded and swept around 
the front of the boat. I turned him from 
the bonnets, and he went under us. I 
couldn’t give him line on accMunt of the 
tangle and pressed the butt until the whip- 
like bamboo was bent in a dangerous 
arc. Papa Bass turned, swept behind the 
boat and, as I pressed him, cleared the 
water in a final mighty plunge—and kept 
going. 

Sadly I gazed over the rain-swept lake 
and expelled my breath in one long sigh. 
Papa had swiped my pet minnow. Now 
he didn’t want it, and I did. As I looked 
after his wake he cleared the water, with 
Sally hanging on like a bronco buster. 
Ah, what a valiant lure! Sally would hug 
him for many a day. 

The fish turned toward the bonnets, 
giving evidence of his course by clearing 


the water every dozen feet and shaking 

his head to rid himself of the clinging 

nemesis. Even Sally couldn't hang on 

forever. Papa spat the lady out; he threw 

her from him with a final vicious flirt. 
“Get my minnow!” I shouted. 

Von mumbled something about the 
magneto, and I had to see Sally disappear 
as the wind swept the old lady out of my 
sight forever. Then Von handed me a 
surface plug, and I entered a new fishing 
experience. 

For an hour I did not catch a fish, 
although Ernest was getting one every 
few minutes. Under his expert coaching 
I grew more adept, and finally there was 
a strike. Here was something else. I did 
not hook the fish, and I learned that this, 
too, was an art with the plug I was using. 
You old-timers can name it. Ernest says 
you can get more strikes, lose more fish 
and catch more fish with it than with any 
other lure in Florida. It was not enough to 
tease these bass. I must be careful of my 
slack, or I would lose most of the strikes. 

There came at last one tremendous ex- 
plosion, and I hooked and landed a five- 
pounder. My conversion was complete. 
The way that old boy struck and fought 
that plug would warm the cockles of your 
heart. I looked back over all my fishing 
experience and saw nothing to beat it. 
I am of the same opinion still. When they 
won't strike the surface lure, I feed them 
something more to their taste, but I start 
every trip with a small prayer to the 
red gods that the bass may be feeding on 
the surface. 


HE afternoon was getting along, and 

a worried frown appeared on Von's 
face. Mentally he had spent that extra 
five-spot, and it looked now as though he 
might lose it by inches. He put the nose 
of the boat into a promising pocket, and 
Ernest did his part with a perfect cast. 
The plug had rested perhaps a_ second 
when I saw two fish rush it viciously. 
Things began to happen. 

Get me in!” shouted Ernest. 
got two on the plug!” 

Before we could put the boat through 
the narrow inlet they had tangled the line 
on a bunch of lily stems. It looked bad, 
but as we approached Ernest prodded the 
fish into action and Von backed us quickly 
to open water. A few minutes later I tried 
to slip the net under the pair, but it was 
too small and Von caught both of them in 
the gills and lifted them in. Both were 
above our standard. 

We now had eleven, ‘and with just one 
fish to go we turned toward camp, fishing 
the west shore again. Here it was that 
Ernest and I each hooked a good fish and 
landed both of them. 

“One to spare!” cried Von with glee. 
“Thirteen and the finest string out of 
Helen Blazes this year. How about a 
bonus for the extra one?” he asked. 

“Buccaneer!” I answered, and he 
grinned. 

He would have worked just as hard 
without the added incentive. It is a real 
pleasure to have a guide as keen for the 
sport as the sportsman is himself. 

“Anyway,” said Ernest, “it’s a good 
time to quit. Each of us caught a fish 
on the first and the last cast of the day.” 

I agreed. It was the end of a perfect 
day. We released the smallest fish on the 
string—not because we were superstitious, 
but twelve was enough—and went in 
with twelve—half the limit allowed under 
the Florida law. The dozen bass weighed 
just under seventy pounds. Fifty-five bass 
had been returned to the water unharmed, 
making the total catch for the day, under 
the most adverse weather conditions, 
sixty-seven, very few of which were un- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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That shoulder butt much 1 
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STIFF JOINTS 


—sore muscles 


Don’t lose precious sleep because of 
sore, aching joints or stiff neck. Just 
pat on Sloan’s Liniment. Instantly 
fresh blood rushes to the sore spot, 
circulation is restored, stiff joints lim- 
ber up. You feel warmed, soothed, 
relaxed. You sleep ... Get a fresh bot- 
tle today at your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 
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Star Non-sinkable Metal Boats 
at real money saving prices 





A complete line of flat and Semi-round bot- 
tom for rowing and light outboard motors. 
Special V bottom and round bottom outboard 
motor boats. 

Star Metal Boats are best. They will not dry out 
and leak. Very little upkeep. Seventeen years ex- 
perience in boat building. Catalog free. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 


Dept. E Goshen, Ind. 
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Pioneer Metal Boats Are Better 


Never dry out, crack or warp— 
always ready to use. 


Present time demands greater values and Pioneer meets 
the issue squarely with lower prices on a line of boats 
which BE been the leader in quality for twenty years. 


TTER BOATS—LOWER PRICES 
Most Complete Line From Which To Choose 
15 Models in 55 Sizes 
Pioneer Non-Sinkable Metal Boats are 
Dependable—Durable—Safe 
Better Boats for Less Money 
Write today for new 3-color catalogue and 
see some real values. 
PIONEER [emia COMPANY 
Perry Street iddiebury, Indiana 





. YOUR 
. OWN 


Sure you can build a boat! Our 
plans explain every step. 
Bool 


terns, 
Motor. Write for booklet. 















Plans, 
Paper Pat- 
Use a Ford 


k of Instructions, 
all for $5.00. 


MELROSE BOAT ywoaks 
Melrose Park, II. 
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WINNERS IN THE 1931 
PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


By Seth Briggs 


HAT the English poet, Sir 

Henry Wotton, said about 

angling in the Sixteenth Century 

is as true today as it was then. 
He referred to the gentle art as, “a rest 
to the mind, a cheerer of spirits, a diverter 
of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of passions, a procurer of 
contentedness.” 

The fact that angling is capable of in- 
culcating such blessed virtues into those 
who practice it, is undoubtedly the reason 
why Field and Stream’s 21st Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest 
went over bigger and 
better than any in a 
number of years—de- 
spite the fact that 1931 
was a year of un- 
precedented financial 
depression and gloom. 
What better way to 
forget one’s troubles 
than “to tempt the un- 
known with a fishing 


Van Dyke so aptly 
phrases it. 

We received a 
splendid lot of entries 
in practically all of the 
Classes and Divisions 
with the exception of 
one or two. Last year 
for instance, the fish- 
ing for blues was very 
poor along certain sec- 
tions of the Atlantic 
Seaboard, so the num- 
ber of entries in that 
class were naturally 
small. Two years ago 
the runs of both bluefish and weakfish 
were exceptionally good. 

Then, too, the boy and girl anglers did 
not respond quite as heartily as they might 
have. Except in the black-bass divisions, 
their entries were rather weak. Some of 
the young folks have every reason to be 
mighty proud of their catches, however, 
and we are going to expect big things of 
these youngsters in years to come. I'll tell 
you about a few of them in just a little 
while. 

Let us see now what some of the high 
spots were in the 1931 Contest. First and 
foremost, we are proud to say that an- 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
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other new world’s record has been estab- 
lished—a 56%4-pound muskalonge taken 
by Mr. J. W. Collins in the Lake of the 
Woods region of Ontario. A most mag- 
nificent fish, Mr. Collins! Please accept 
our heartiest congratulations—we’re proud 
to list you among our friends. If one 
stops to realize what it means to take a 
fresh-water tiger of that weight and what 
an enormous, yet beautiful, chunk of 
dynamic energy a fish like that is, Mr. 
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Collins’ feat is really something superb. 

The previous world’s record on this 
species was established in our 1929 Con- 
test—a 5334-pound fish caught by Gurdon 
N. Curtis, also in the Lake of the Woods. 
As a matter of fact, most of the big 
muskies have come from there this past 
year. That is where 12-year-old Fred 
Dick caught his 38-pounder and with 
which he won the Boy’s and Girl’s prize 
in that Division. That’s a mighty fine 
piece of work, Fred! A 38-pound muskie 
is a fish that anyone can be proud of—and 
I don’t mean maybe! We surely want to 
hear from you again this coming season. 


Photo Paul Griswold Howes 


This is what that big brook trout you caught last summer looked like right 
after he was hatched, Note the large blood vessels in the yolk sacs , 
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One of the finest brook trout ever taken 
on a fly in the United States won First 
Prize in that Class! Catch your breath 
and hold fast !—a 934-pounder caught by 
Mr. Luther Myers in Portneuf Reservoir, 
Idaho. Wow! Our hats off to you, Mr. 
Myers! What a Salvelinus fontinalis! If 
I caught one like that, I would be willing 
to live on my reputation for the rest of 
my natural life. Two years ago we had a 
brookie weighing 9 pounds and 9 ounces 
entered from the state of Washington. 
It looks as though the old U. S. A. were 
going to show Canada a few tricks be- 
fore very long. The latter country fur- 
nished our Second-Prize Winner, however 
—a fontinalis weighing 9 pounds 2 ounces, 
caught by our old friend Mr. Pierce L. 
Romaine, in Moise Lake, Quebec. 

You New Jersey- 
ites will have to go out 
and buy yourselves 
new hats, now. No, I 
realize that you didn’t 
know they grew so big 
in your state, but there 
he is—a 7'%4-pound 
brook trout from the 
Delaware River. My 
guess would be that 
you fellows will have 
to bask in the sun- 
shine of Mr. Miland- 
er’s glory for a little 
while, at least. 


OW, what would 

you say about a 
15-pound brownie? 
Yes sir!—from the 
Gunnison River of 
Colorado. That’s one 
of the finest of that 
species we have had 
entered in a_ good 
many years. You're a 
fisherman, Mr. O. J. 
Kunkel —and how! 
You earned your $100.00 prize all right! 
Funny how things work in these Con- 
tests! Two years ago the largest brownie 
entered weighed only 7% pounds. It goes 
to show that you never can tell how 
things are coming out. And you New 
Yorkers—please take notice that an 8%4- 
pounder came from your state in 1931. 
Yes, we know—that’s the old granddaddy 
you had your eye on for a long time, 
but maybe there’s another one just around 
the corner. If you want to find out how 
it’s done, ask young Donald Seyler, 13 
years old. He won the Boy’s and Girl's 
Prize in the Brown Trout Class with a 
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6%4-pounder from Montana—and_ don’t sota, Wisconsin and Ontario. The third- 
forget, he did it on a fly, too! You tell prize wall-eye, a 121%-pounder, also came 
’em, Don! from New York—which is rather unusual. 
The rainbow-steelhead fishermen of the Again California heads the list in the 
East are coming along in good shape. Striped Bass Class. The first three prizes 
They sent in more entries this year than went to fish from that state. A 53%4- 
the Westerners, who, for some reason pounder was the heaviest. The balance of 
or other, have fallen off in numbers. Per- the prize-winning fish came from New 
haps they had a poor season. Better luck Jersey and Rhode Island. Scotty 
next time. A 1034-pound fish from St. McDonell, 14 years old, captured the 
Mary’s Rapids in Ontario took First Boy’s and Girl’s Prize with a 40-pound 
Prize in the Eastern Division and a fish California fish. That’s some fish for a 
weighing 15 pounds, 11 ounces, from the youngster to handle! 
Capilano River in British Columbia, won —_ The channel bass in 1931 ran exception- 
First Prize in the Western Division—both ally small—a 5l-pounder from North 
mighty fine fish! Incidentally, we are un- Carolina, taken by Dr. E. E. Robinson, 
able to publish the data on the Sixth- was the largest. In 1928 we had a 64%4- 
Prize winner in the Eastern Division in pounder; in 1929 the world’s record] ALL SILK CASTING 
this issue because of a question raised by breaker, weighing 74 pounds, and in 1930 oath i ° 3 
our Judges regarding the identity of a a 62-pounder. Robt. S. Bridges—12 years LINES—reduced in price ‘ 
fish. This is being investigated and an- old—coaxed a 34-pounder out of the surf 















producing a crop of regular small-mouths. Mr, Hanes! Please accept our heartiest 


nouncement of this prize winner will prob- off North Carolina. Robert—you're a| NEW CASTING REEL a. 
ably be —_ in a ‘ - yp Theews no telling what you'll Level-Winding Anti-Back- <,*. 
The small-mouth bass, too, dropped o do a few years from now! — 5 e* 
in size during ig A oe pe R the Bluefish Class eg or a and Lash—Under $5 00 3 
Connecticut won First Prize. But listen, the entries were extremely small. o: 
brother—don’t think for one moment that The weakfish entries, too, were few in ey eee RODS d wt 
I wouldn’t open the window and throw number—but the first-prize winner was Bot Split - Bamboo an sa 
my chest out if I caught a small-mouth one of the finest weakfish ever entered in Steel at lowest prices in 9: 
like that. The fact remains, however, that any of our Contests. This magnificent fish our history A: 
during the past couple of years, the big- weighed 14 pounds 8 ounces and was &: 
gest fish have been running eight pounds caught by Mr. D. T. Hanes at Hampton| NEW FLY RODS ie 
and better. The third-prize winner came Roads, Virginia. It weighed only two 6 Splic - Bamb es: 
from Connecticut, too—a fish weighing 7 pounds short of the world’s-record aow it - Bamboo ; 
pounds 2 ounces. That state seems to be breaker! What a weakfish! You're there| Rods as low as $5.00; 


congratulations. Over 30 NEW Tackle items 4s 
ND listen to this: Wm. P. Kost—13 And now, last but not least—let me] at lowest prices we have oo 
years old—won the Boy’s and Girl’s introduce John Oliver Penney, 7 years| ever offered—also over 
Prize in this Class with a Long Island old, who caught a weakfish weighing 9| 200 regular items 


~ o 
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fish weighing one ounce shy of 7 pounds— pounds and 9 ounces in Peconic Bay,| reduced in price, ,". 
: and only 5 ounces less than the first-prize Long Island. John—you’re the youngest se 
- winner! Our hats off to you, William! angler winning a prize in the 1931 Con-| .,, OC ut 
r The fish entered in the Northern Divi- test and that is something of which to be Pee? KE au! 
, sion of the Large-Mouth Black Bass Class proud. Besides, you caught a weakfish that Mm : 
. seem to be holding their own. The Eastern is a weakfish—and we hope to have the HERE'S welcome news 

anglers in this division are doing espe- pleasure of meeting you sometime. to fisherman! Rods, reels, lines and baits in the 
p cially good work. In 1929, the heaviest fish In conclusion, we want to take this | South Bend line for 1932 are ranged in price 
t came from New Jersey; in 1930 from opportunity of congratulating one and all | to meet today’s conditions. 
Ss Vermont—and last year from New York. of you and to tell you how much we] . The new items—over 30 of them—have been de- 
I The 1931 fish weighed 10 pounds 6 ounces. appreciate your fine spirit of coopera- ayy npn ey ye pine eee pend wre 
t And here is young John Slipp—also 13 tion. We are mighty proud of the sports-| In addition — many baits, wooden and buck-tail—all 
g years of age—who caught a large-mouth manship of the anglers who enter our | silk lines—allleaders—all spinners are reduced in price. 
-e weighing 7 pounds and 1 ounce. Thirteen Contests—and we want the whole world Complete details on the new items and prices are given in 
id seems to be a lucky number among our to Dues ae i 1932 EDITION “FISHING— 
1e younger generation. ncidentally, we were unable to publis 
y The most remarkable feature in the the winners in the eteneealions and WHAT TACKLE AND WHEN” 
at Great Northern Pike Class during 1931 Southern Divisions of the Large-Mouth 84-Page Book 
ve seems to be the fact that the second-, Black Bass Class, because of their late bie: : 
n- third- and_fifth-prize winners were all closing date. These will be printed in our | Ameya’ foremost writers 
d- caught in Lake Sacandaga, New York— April issue. ile this book. Contains new 
le and everyone of them by Mr. Herbert The Rules and Conditfons for the 1932 | articleson fishing Complete 


Orton. That’s quite a remarkable record Contest also will be published in. April. | etsoy nemoncs’andnew 


—both for the angler and for the state. Following is the list of prize-winners in | Simply use the Coupon! 
Id Usually, the big pike come from Minne- the Contest just closed: 
a 
e? 
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‘e PRIZE WINNERS IN THE Pi... 00il 
at 1931 BIG FISH CONTEST pny pany 














ad should carry an Srene lucky 

ee ange pages book tells: 

« BROOK TROUT Line—Ashaway psn <4 

3 . Lure—Jock Scott Fly. 

J. First Prize—LUTHER MYERS ; : 

w! Weight—9 Ibs. 12 oz. pint Pree A. LEITCH 

! ere Caught—Portneuf R ir, Idah eight— s. 5 oz. 

ht ! When Caught—Aug. 6th, oo tche Where Caught—Virgin Falls, Ont. si 

on Rod—Evans When Caught—Aug. 6th, 1931 Fishing Tackle of 

nie Reel—Shakespeare f- allkinds+ Rods 
ine—Saline eel—Pfiueger : 

said Lure—Royal Coachman Fly. Line—Halford Reels: Lines: Baits 

Ow Lure—Parmacheene Belle Fly. : 9 : 

ew ; H ; 

we Fourth Prise—ARNOLD G. MILANDER | Ft -¥4d dau tet] BUT PRett etn 

31. Where Caught—Delaware River, N. J. ee ee ee ee ee 

ddy When Caught—June 7th, 19 South Bend Bait Co., 2240 High St., South Bend, Ind. 

me, | yori Send me my 1932 edition of “Fishing —What Tackle and 

und Second Prize—PIERCE L. ROMAINE Line—Bear Brand ee 
eight— s. 2 oz. L Heddon Bug-a-Bee. 

a Where Caught—Moise Lake, P.Q., Can. eet eee Name 

c When Caught—Sept. 20th, 1931 Fifth Prize—HERVY BOHENNA Ce ea ee 

irl’s Rod—Leonard Weight—7 Ibs. 4 oz. 





ha Reel—Hardy Where Caught—Pendell Creek, Soo, Mich. | City 











He Swore Off 
Smoking in no 
Gentle Words 


Yet Anger Cooled When 
He Found This Tobacco 











It's no joke when a pipe smoker's pipe | 


goes back on him. After all, as many a man 
will tell you, there’s nothing that takes the 
place of a pipe and good tobacco. Mr. 
Clarence C. Strohm well knows that, as you 
will see after reading his interesting letter. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
March 27, 1930 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va, 
Gentlemen: 
I thought you might like to know how 
I became converted to Edgeworth Smoking 


Tobacco. 
One day I had an attack of heartburn 
and my pipe tasted terrible. I threw it on 


the office floor and swore off smoking in no 
gentle words. Then up spoke one of my 
co-workers and said, “Why don’t you try 
a pipeful of my Edgeworth, and I'll lay 
you a bet of ten to one that you like it.’ 


Well, for the sake of an argument I tried 
a pipeful and doggone, that Edgeworth 
tasted like honey! 

Needless to say, I lost the bet, but be- 
lieve me it was worth it, for I discovered 
the greatest pipe tobacco in the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Clarence C. Strohm 


If you’ve never been able to find a pipe 
tobacco that really satisfied, try Edgeworth. 
But don’t make a ten-to-one bet with some 
Edgeworth fan, because the chances are 
more than ten to one that you, like Mr. 
Strohm, will lose—although, like him, you'll 
probably be glad you did! 

It’s amazing how 

‘many enthusiastic let- 
ters have been received 
praising Edgeworth. 
There seems to be some- 
thing about this cool, 
slow-burning smoke that 
makes happy smokers. 
Perhaps it’s that special 
Edgeworth blend of fine 
old burleys with its 
natural savor insured by 
a distinctive and exclusive eleventh process. 





Your name and address, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 112 S. 22d St., Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a free sample packet of 
Edgeworth. You can be sure of finding the 
same fine quality in the Edgeworth you buy 
at any tobacco store, for Edgeworth quality 
is always the same. 

You can buy it in two forms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from the 15-cent pocket package to 
the pound humidor tin. Somesizescomeinvac- 
uum tins. And, ky the way, you'll enjoy lis- 


tening to the Dixie Spiritual Singers as they 
sing in the Edgeworth Factory over the N. 
B. C. Blue Network every Thursday evening. 
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When penatemiing 30th, 1931 
Rod—Fly 

Rosh--Ehahespecre 
Line—Unknown 

Lure—Brown Fly. 


Sixth Prize—ALEX. McLEAN 
Weight—6 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Soo Rapids, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 12th, 1931 
Rod—Allcock 

Reel—Dove 

Line—Allcock 

Lure—Home-made Bucktail Fly. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


ALAN ANOC--Age 15 yrs. 

Weight—4 lbs. 

Where rok. A TS Seaton, P.Q., Can. 
When Caught—Aug. 21st, 1931 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Golden West 

Line—United States 
Lure—Parmacheene Belle Fly. 


BROWN TROUT 


First Prize—O. J. KUNKEL 
Weight—15 lbs. 

Where Caught—Gunnison River, Colo. 
When Caught—July 22nd, 1931 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Cummings 

Line—Flycraft 

Lure—No. 2 Silver Doctor Fly. 





Second Prize—B. E. ALLEN 
Weight—12 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Baker Creek, Mont. 
When Caught—July 19th, 1931 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
ee 

Line—Ename 

Lure—Cahill Fly. 


Third Prize—OSWALD WOLFRAM 
Weight—11 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Nichols Stream, Wis. 
When Caught—Aug. 24th, 1931 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Progress 

Line—Saline 

Lure—Reuben Wood Dry Fly. 


Fourth Prize—GORDON H. KLOCK 
Weight—8 lbs. 12 oz. 
bal at Caught—Miller’s Pond, Peterboro, 


When Caught—June 3rd, 1931 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Holden 
Line—Kingfisher 
Lure—White Bucktail Fly. 


Fifth Prize—LOUIS DE ROSIER 
Weight—8 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Gooseberry River, 
When Caught—Aug. 21st, 1931 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Reel—Martin Automatic 
Line—Kingfisher 

Lure—No. 3 Colonel Fuller Fly. 


Sixth Prize—A. C. TULARE 
Weight—7 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Zumbro River, Minn. 
When Caught—June 7th, 1931 
Rod—Granger 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure—Black Gnat Fly. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


DONALD SEYLER—Age 13 yrs. 
Weight—46 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Big Hole River, Mont. 
When Caught—June 12th, 1931 
Rod—Fly 

Reel—Shakes eare 

Line—Kingfisher . 

Lure—No. 2 Squirrel-tail Fly. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Eastern Division) 


First Prize—MICHAEL LACELLE 

Weight—10 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—St. Mary’s Rapids, 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 

When Caught—Aug. 17th, 1931 

Rod—Hardy 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Allcock 

Lure—Home-made Bucktail Fly. 


Second Price GAMERS STEPHENSON 
Weight—10 lbs. 2 oz. 
Where Geuendes Rapids, Mich. 


Minn. 


Sault 





1932 


When Caught—July 13th, 1931 
od—Home-made 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Halford 

Lure—No. 6 Bucktail Fly. 


Third Prize—EGERTON W. § . 
SOLE HRUB 


Weight—9 lbs. 5 oz. 

Where Caught—St. Mary’s River, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 9th, 1931 
Rod—Home-made 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Optimus 

Lure—Home-made Bucktail Fly. 





Fourth ee. G. J. FERREIRA 
Weight—9 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Sucker Creek, Minn. 
When Caught—May 6th, 1931 
Rod—Granger 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Halford 

Lure—Alder Dry Fly. 


Fifth paiae OCR ARI. LACELLE 
Weight—7 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Conght—8e Mary’s Rapids, Ont. 
When Caught—July 14th, 1931 
Rod—Hard ~ 3 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Allcock 

Lure—Home-made Bucktail Fly. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


EDWARD COGHLAN—Age 15 yrs. 
Weight—3 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Whippany River, N. J. 
When Caught—June 23rd, 1931 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—U. S. Fly 

Lure—Coachman Fly. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 


(Western Division) 


First Prize—A. I. DALLAIN 
Weight—14 lbs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Capilano River, B. C. 
When Caught—Aug. 2nd, 1931 
Rod—Cross 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Halford 

Lure—No. 6 Royal Coachman Fly. 





Second Prize—WM. H. HIGLEY 
Weight—13 lbs. 

Where Caught—Snake .. ome 
When Caught—Aug. 2nd, 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Mohawk 

Line—Big Bill 

Lure—Thunder and Lightning Fly. 


Third Prize—A. E. PEAKE 
Weight—12 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Rogue River, Ore. 
When Caught—Oct. Ist, 1931 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Halford 

Lure—No. 4 Jock Scott Bucktail Fly. 


Fourth Prize—S. O. SPAULDING 
Weight—12 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Wind River, Wash. 
When Caught—Sept. 11th, 1931 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Pflueger 

a nay | 

Lure—No. 4 Western Bee Fly. 


Fifth Prize—AL. RICHARDS 
Weight—12 lbs. 5 oz. 

Where Caught—Big Hole River, Mont. 
When Caught—June 21st, 1931 
Rod—Divine 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Crandall 

Lure—No. 4 Beatty’s Squirrel-tail Fly. 


Sixth Prize—PHIL. R. ADAMS 
Weight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Gold Beach, Ore. 
When Caught—Aug. 2nd, 1931 
Rod—Hobson 

Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Crandall 

Lure—No. 10 Red Ant Fly. 
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LAKE TROUT 


First Prize—GORDON A. DRYDEN 

Weight—32 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Whitefish Bay, Lake of 
the Woods, Ont. 

When Caught—May 12th, 1931 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—V. L. & A. Expert 

Line—Croft 

Lure or Bait—Skinner Spoon. 


Second Prize—GEORGE CHRISTIAN 

Weight—32 lbs. 

Where Caught—Whitefish Bay, Lake of 
the Woods, Ont. 

When Caughi—Aug. 24th, 1931 

Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Copper : 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Ottertail. | 


Third Prize—HARRY HALLADAY 
Weight—30 lbs. } 
Where Caught—Buck Lake, Ont. | 
When Caught—June 2lst, 1931 | 
Rod—Bamboo 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Woven Copper 

Lure or Bait—Home-made Spoon. 








Fourth Prize—WILLIAM J. FOLEY 
Weight—26 lbs. 


Where Caught—Whitefish Bay, Lake of | 


the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—May 26th, 1931 
Rod—Bristol 


Reel—Heddon | 


Line—Pflueger Viking 
Lure or Bait—K. & B. Mfg. Co. Spoon. 


Fifth Prize—RALPH K. SAYWARD 
Weight—25 lbs. 

Where Caught—Timagami, Ont. 
When Caught—July 22nd, 1931 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Copper 

Lure or Bait—Huskie Pikie Minnow. 


Sixth Prize—EDDIE F. SHUFELT 
Weight—24 lbs. 15 oz. 

Where Caught—Timagami, Ont. 

When Caught—July 14th, 1931 
Rod—Allcock 

Reel—Allcock 

Line—Single Strand 

Lure or Bait—Archer Spinner and Herring. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


JAMES GOULD—Age 15 yrs. 
Weight—22 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Averill Lake, Vt. 
When Caught—Aug. Sth, 1931 
Rod—Gephart 

Reel—Taxie 
Line—Copper-covered 

Lure or Bait—Davis Spinner. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


First Prize—EDWARD YETTKO 
Weight—7 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Lakewood Park, Conn. 
When Caught—Sept. 6th, 1931 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Bass-Oreno. 





Second Prize—RAY MARSHALL 
Weight—7 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Bongo Park, III. 
When Caught—Oct. 22nd, 1931 
Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Bass-Oreno. 


Third Prize—JOHN A. KISIEL 
Weight—7 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—South Coventry, Conn. 
When Caught—July 14th, 1931 
Rod—Union Hardware 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Ashawa 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Surface Bait. 


Fourth Prize—ROY MERACLE 
Weight—7 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Catfish Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—Sept. 30th, 1931 
Rod—Challenge 

Reel—Criterion 





| 
| 
| 
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THE WILY trout, the 
gamey bass, the battling 
steelhead and the husky 
tarpon all have individual 
fighting characteristics. 
Each demands the use of 
a carefully designed fish- 
ing line. 

There is a Gladding line 
for every kind of fish and every style of fishing, made 
especially for its particular purpose. 


No matter where you fish or the kind of fishing 
you prefer, you will find that lines carrying the 
Gladding trade-mark will always ‘‘come through”, 
delivering the maximum service and assuring the 
utmost satisfaction. 


Be sure to look for this Gladding trade-mark. 
Nearly all of America’s leading sportsmen demand 
it on the lines they buy. 


Tell your dealer that you want 
Gladding Lines 
INVINCIBLE SALINE OTSELIC 


BLUE RIBBON SUPER-LEVEL DONEGAL 
and many other well-known brands 

















“True Temper” 
Toledo. The rod 
of champions. . . 
Full agate mount- 
ings, offset 
handle. 3 grades 
of stiffness. 
$15.00... Other 
rods of “True 
Temper” make, 
$3.00 up. 


a | 


a ae 





S| 


FREE: 48-page illus- 
trated catalog, True Tem- 
per Products for Sport... . 

Write today. 





Nome 


____._ 





N. quarter is asked or given 
when a big, old, hard-to-fool warrior hits 
your lure. If leap can throw the hook or lunge 
shatter your line or rod, it's just too bad. 


A “True Temper” Rod is master of this game 
of leap and lunge. Its flashing action meets 
his fastest leap with a tight line that foils 
every effort to shake the hook. Its match- 
less strength stops his lunge with a relent- 
less yielding strain that saves the rest of 
your tackle. 


“True Temper” one-piece rods of rapier 
steel, because of their live supple strength 
and marvelous action, cast with one-third 
the effort of any other. They have many 
imitators, but no equal. Just drop a post 
card in the mail today for free catalog. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 


1928 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TRUE TEMPE 
FisHinc Roos 
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Line—Braided Silk 
Lure or Bait—Pikie Jointed Minnow. 


Fifth Prize—CARL E. ROSENBERG 
Weight—7 lbs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Des Moines Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—July 27th, 1931 
Rod—Oxford 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 


Sixth Prize—FRANK P. COPELAND 
Weight—7 lbs. 

Where Caught—Dipped Gravel Lake, Ind. 
When Caught—Aug. 2\1st, 1931 
Rod—Shdkespeare 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Live Creek Chub. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


WILLIAM P. KOST—Age 13 yrs. 
Weight—6 lbs. 15 oz. 
a a | Caught—Brown’s River, Sayville, 


When Caught—Aug. 3ist, 1931 
Rod—Abbey & Imbrie 
Reel—South Bend 
Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Surf-Oreno. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


(Northern Division) 


First Prize—JACK L. REED 
Weight—10 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Alps Mountains, N. Y. 
When Caught—Aug. 16th, 1931 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Meisselbach 
Line—Horrocks-Ibbotson 

Lure or Bait—Lou Eppinger. 


Second Prize—WILBER R. SNYDER 
Weight—10 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Connecticut River, Vt. 
When Caught—Oct. 2\1st, 1931 
Rod—Bayliss 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Pussy Willow 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Pike-Oreno. 


Third Prize—LAVERN G. PURDUE 
Weight—9 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Grass Lake, Mich. 
When Caught—June 28th, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—U. S. Line Co. 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Game Fisher. 


Fourth Prize—ARNOLD G. MILANDER 
Weight—9 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Owassa, N. J. 

When Caught—June 26th, 1931 
Rod—Kinney 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—De Luxe Wagtail Chub. 


Fifth Prize—THAD. VREELAND 
Weight—8 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Oswego Lake, Ore. 
When Caught—April 26th, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Bait. 


Sixth Prize—LOUIS SAXON 
Weight—8 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Norton’s Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—July 5th, 1931 
Rod—Blue Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


JOHN ae Sag 13 yrs. 

Weight—7 lbs. 1 oz. 

Where ph. 9 ae Lake, Wash. 

When Caught—July Ist, 1931 

Rod—Oxford 

Reeil—South Bend 

Line—Cast Ezy 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Baby Pike- 
Oreno. 


MUSKALONGE 


First Prize—J. W. COLLINS 
Weight—56 ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Minn. 
When Caught—July 24th, 1931 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—U. S. Line Co. 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger. 
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Second Prize—MRS. J. J. SPERRY 
W eight—45 lbs. 

Where Caught—Collins Inlet, Ont. 
When Caught—July 25th, 1931 
Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Bucktail. 


Third Prize—MRS. HARRY F. GEP- 
HART 


Weight—44 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Whitefish Bay, Lake of 
the Woods, Ont. 

When Caught—Oct. 2nd, 1931 

Rod—Gephart 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Invincible a : 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 








Fourth Prize—MRS. ELISE G. WERNER 
Weight—44 lbs. 

Where Caught—Tomahawk Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—Aug. 10th, 193i 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Joe Jefferson 

Lure or Bait—Lowe Star Spoon. 


Fitth Prize—E. E. DREIFUS 
Weight—41 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—July 16th, 1931 
Rod—Abercrombie & Fitch 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Abercrombie & Fitch 

Lure or Bait—Jointed Pikie Minnow. 


Sixth Prize—DONALD PATNODE 

Weight—40 lbs. 

Where Caught—Lac Vieux Desert, Wis. 

When Caught—June 20th, 1931 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Invincible | 

Lure or Bait—No. 7 Skinner Bucktail 
Spoon. 





Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


FREDERICK DICK—Age 12 yrs. 

Weight—38 lbs. 

Where Caught—Sabaskong Bay, Lake of 
the Woods, Ont. 

When Caught—Sept. 8th, 1931 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger | 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Husky Pikie Minnow. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 
First Prize—JACKSON W. SCHANG- 
LIES 


Weight—32 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Underwood Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—Aug. 20th, 1931 
Rod—Trail 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—U. S. Line Co. 

Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 








Second Prize—HERBERT ORTON 
Weight—30 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Sacondaga Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 30th, 193! 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Pike-Oreno. 


Third Prize—-HERBERT ORTON 
Weight—28 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Sacondaga Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 30th, 1931 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Pike-Oreno. 


Fourth Prize—PATRICK MASCOTTI 
Weight—28 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Chisago Lake, Minn. 
When Caught—July 4th, 1931 
Rod—Steel 

Reel—Shakespeare 

pize-—Japanese Silk 

Lure or Bait—Jointed Pikie Minnow. 


Fifth Prize—-HERBERT ORTON 
Weight—26 lbs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Sacondaga Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 30th, 1931 











“IT'S ALL OVER NOW! It was easy to be 

boss bass in Long Lake because | never 
fooled around with the colored contraptions, 
some all hung with big gang hooks, that 
hopeful fishermen flung over our lily pads. 
But when the Shimmy Wiggler slid into the 
water over my nose and started to wobble 
and sparkle, | was fooled right and hit it hard 
—now here | am, just another poor fish! | sup- 
pose fishermen will take the hint from my ex- 
ample and catch all the bass in Long Lake.” 


Five Appeals Did It 


Every Al. Foss Bait has 5 sure-fire fish-getting 
appeals—time tried and fish tested. Here 
they are: 

1. Wobbling Body 

2. Sparkling Color 

3. Flashing Spinner 

4. Wriggling Bucktail 

5. Crawling Pork Rind 


Other baits have one or two of these appeals and will 
catch fish——sometimes. Why not quit fooling around 
and get some of these 5 appeal baits in your tackle 
box so you can bring back thing besid 
reports? 16 years of fishing results prove that Al. Foss 
Baits, properly cast, catch 3 to 6 fish for 1 with any- 
thing else. Directions for casting packed with each bait. 
Catalog gladly mailed on request. Use coupon below. 


+h 





THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 KEITH BUILDING _— CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. FOSS 


PORK RIND BAITS wc 


This 2114-inch bass caught by Mr. Robert 

Blair in Long Lake, Mich., on Shimmy 

Wiggler and “True Temper” Rod. An old 

granddaddy hard fo fool. A record for the 
lake and place. 





Al. Foss Shimmy Wiggler, old reliable. 
Has caught more bass in the past 16 
years than any other 3 baits. % or % oz. 
wt., different colored streamers, $1.00. 





Al. Foss Mouse No. 15, wt. % oz. Has 
super 2-way wiggle. Best pike and boss 
bait put out last year. Different colored 


streamers, $1.00. 


Al. Foss Bottled Pork Rind Strip. 
Five styles as shown below for 
every fishing condition. Keeps 
indefinitely; punched for easy 
hooking; alwoys soft and 
flexible. 40c per jar. 






FREE: 


48 page illustrated cato- 
log, True Temper Products 
for Sport. Write today. 








A TRUE TEMPER PRODUCT 220%: 
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Get the real 
BIG FISH line 


of bait casting 








HIS famous “black waterproof” | | 

Ashaway Extra Strength Bait Cast- 
ing Line is used everywhere with 
great satisfaction. Popularly known, 
recommended and used for big fish. | | 

Hard braided super quality Japan 
black silk. Permanently protected in 
the fiber by an Ashaway soft water- 
proofing process. Resists wear, mildew 
and rot, casts easily, and retains its 
great strength remarkably. 

Ashaway Fishing Lines, for every 
kind of fishing, are used around the 
world. Famous for superior service, 
and moderately priced. Ask your deal- 
er to show you them. New complete 
1932 Catalog with all prices—FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Quality Fishing Lines since 1824 
Box 932 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


SHAWAY 


Fishing Lines 















FREE / 


Heddons New 
BAIT CHART 


ShinerSeale 5 = Fells what to use 








.swhen and how! 


Catch more fish! Give 
*em what they want 
when they want it. 

Heddon’s Handy Bait 
Chart tells which bait 
to use_under all condi- 
tions. Send for free chart 
and Heddon'’s new Catalog. 


Now... True 


FISH-FLESH 
Appearance! 


New. VAMP: SPOOK’ 


Transparent! Indestructible! A floating, diving, swim- 
ming bait for all game fish. The *““Vamp-Spook"’ now offers 
a vital improvement—True Fish-Flesh Appearance! 
Looks in water amazingly like real fish flesh. The big babies 
can't resist it. Indestructible. Guaranteed to outlast a 
dozen wooden lures—$1.50,—well worth it, too. 


Six colors: 9501 Rainbow; 9502 White, Red Head; 
9508RH Gold Specks, Red Head; 9509L Perch Scale; 
9509M Pike Scale; 9509P Shiner Scale. (79) 
Also “ Dowagiac-S pook"’, an under-water model. 
Each, $1.25. At your dealer's, or order direct. 











, Ls gt 
James Heddon’s Sons ».0°P\.¢ : 


Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Pike-Oreno. 


Sixth Prize—CLIFFORD P. JOHNSON 


Weight—26 lbs. 

Where Caught—Lake Nemahbin, Wis. 
When Caught—June Sth, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Kingfisher 


Lure or Bait—Red-Head Pikie Minnow. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


HARVEY W. POSVIC—Age 10 yrs. 
Weight—S lbs. 

Where Caught—Lake Arbutus, Wis. 
When fumaue— ny 17th, 1931 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Marhoft 

Line—Mermaid 


Lure or Bait—Live Minnow and Hilde- 


brandt Spinner. 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


First Prize—CARL TAUBER 
Weight—13 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Wildcat Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—July 23rd, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Shiner. 


Second Prize—ALFRED GROSS 
Weight—12 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Squaw Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—May 29th, 1931 
Rod—Winchester 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—U. S. Line Co. 


Lure or Bait—Winchester Spoon No. 9619. 


Third Prize—CLIFFORD G. ADAMS 
Weight—12 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 3lst, 1931 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Bingham 

Lure or Bait—Jumbo Casting Wobbler. 


Fourth Prize—F. G. CRAMER 
Weight—12 lbs 

Where Caught—-Pike Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—May 27th, 1931 
Rod—Winchester 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Von Lengerke and Antoine 
Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 


Fifth Prize—MRS. J. R. TODD 
Weight—12 lbs. 


Where Caught—Tomahawk River, Wis. 


When Caught—Aug. 22nd, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Live Sucker. 


Sixth Prize—GEORGE G. WELLS 

Weight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Pike Lake, Amery, Wis. 

When Caught—Oct. 26th, 1931 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Meek 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Heddon New Floating 
Vamp. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


MARK S. EVANDER—Age 14 yrs. 
Weight—7 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Bass Lake, Minn. 
When Caught—May 30th, 1931 
Rod—Strongheart 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 


CRAPPIE 


First Prize—FRANK COURTLAND 
Weight—3 lbs. 

Where Caught—Lake Eau Galle, Wis. 
When Caught—June 6th, 1931 
Rod—Fly 

fo a ag 

Line—W. L. S. Fl 

Lure or Bait—Al. Boos Fx Pork Rind. 


Second Prize—RAYMOND L. DICKSON 


Weight—3 lbs. 

Where Caught—Lake Otay, Cal. 
When Caught—Aug. 7th, 1931 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Reel—Lion 

Line—Cortline 

Lure or Bait—Mud Sucker. 
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Third Prize—RUSSELL T. MEFFORD 
Weight—2 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Gravel Pit, Ind. 

When Caught—Sept. 24th, 1931 
Rod—South Bend 

poe Rival 

Line—Wexford 

Lure or Bait—Jamison Shannon Spinner. 


Fourth Prize—DON C. McCOWN 
Weight—2 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Wall Lake, S. D 
When Caught—May 15th, 1931 
Rod—Granger 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Hatlford 

Lure or Bait—Weber Hair Fly. 





Fifth Prize—THELMA CAMP 
Weight—2 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Wilson Lake, Ala. 
When Caught—May 8th, 1931 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Reel—Bronson 

Line—Silver King 

Lure or Bait—Live Minnow. 


Sixth Prize—GEORGE SINZ 
Weight—2 lbs. 13 oz. 

Where Caught—Eau Galle Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—May 25th, 1931 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Bass-Oreno. 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prize—A. COLIN McKINLEY 
Weight—53 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Russian River, Cal. 
When no a 26th, 1931 
Rod—Special 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Stripey 

Lure or Bait—Monterey Sardine 


Second Prize—EDWARD COX 
Weight—S53 lbs 

Where Ponsihosiastods Bridge, Cal. 
When Caught—Oct. 17th, 1931 
Rod—Hand-made 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Barbor Linen 

Lure or Bait—Monterey Sardine. 


Third Prize—R. N. VANCE 
Weight—S0 lbs 

Where PoaaheoBtecing. Cal. 
When Caught—July 15th, 1931 
Rod—Bamboo 
Reel—Bergentine 
Line—Jefferson 

Lure or Bait—Sardine. 





Fourth Prize—OLIVER W. BARKER 
Weight—S0 lbs. 

Where Caught—Newport, R. I. 

When Caught—Sept. 29th, 1931 
Rod—Home-made 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Fifth Prize—CHAS. E. MOORE 
Weight—S0 lbs. 

Where Caught—High Point, N. J. 
When Caught—Oct. 2nd, 1931 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Sixth Prize—FRED. NORTON 
Weight—47 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Bay Head, N. J 
When Caught—Oct. 25th, 1931 
Rod—Congress 

Reel—Ocean City 
Line—Congress 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


SCOTTY McDONELL—Age 14 yrs. 
Weight—40 lbs. 

Where Caught—Russian River, Cal. 
When Caught—Aug. 16th, 1931 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Joe Jefferson 

Lure or Bait—Monterey Sardine. 
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CHANNEL BASS 


First Prize—DR. E. E. ROBINSON 
Weight—S1 lbs. 

Where Caught—Pamlico Sound, N. C. 
When Caught—Aug. 27th, 1931 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


H? SURE! 


Second Prize—J. B. SCOTT 

Weight—49 lbs. 

Where Caught—New River Beach, N. C. 
When Caught—July 7th, 1931 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Oceanic 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Cut-bait. 


Third Prize—LEVIN J. NICHOLSON 
Weight—47 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Nanticoke River, Md. 
When Caught—May 26th, 1931 
Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Barnegat 

Lure or Bait—Hard Crab. 


Fourth Prize—A. C. GUNTHER 
Weight—44 \|bs. 

Where Caught—Delaware Bay, N. J. 
When Caught—Sept. 20th, 1931 
Rod—M. & H. Split-Bamboo 
Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Cut Bluefish. 






SPORT ? 


You could take 
’em from a dish- 
pan with a broomstick—and have your 
fish. But if it’s fishing you want—if it’s 
all the sport in a glorious adventure 
with nature you’re after—then get a 


HEXI-SUPER- CANE ROD 


Treated by Secret Chinese Process 


There’s a Rod!...As Send for booklet which describes this 
different from the or- interesting process. 





Fitth Prize—WM. J. MOMBERGER 
Weight—43 Ibs. 
Where Caught—New Inlet, Beach Haven, 


N. J. 
When Caught—Sept. 26th, 1931 
Rod—Davis 
Reel—Ocean City 
Line—Ashaway 
Lure or Bait—Whole Mullet. 


Sixth Prize—GILBERT E. DREIFUS 
Weight—36 Ibs. 13 oz. 

Where Caught—Wachapreague, Va. 
When Caught—Oct. 10th, 1931 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 





Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


ROBERT S. BRIDGES—Age 12 yrs. 
Weight—34 lbs. ° 

Where Caught—Bear Inlet, N. C. 
When Caught—Oct. 4th, 1931 
Rod—Hickor: 
Reel—Ike 
Line—Princess Pat 

Lure or Bait—Split Mullet. 


| 
BLUEFISH | 
| 


First Prize—LOUIS J. DEGNI 
Weight—8 lbs. 

Where Caught—Sandy Hook, N. J 
When Caught—June 10th, 1931 





alton 


—S 
Sech—-ibesen he dinary as the skillful Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are made in 
Line—Saxon dropping of a fly differs weights and styles for all kinds of fish- 


Lure or Bait—Block-Tin Squid. : 
Second Prize—F. J. SCHOCH 
Weight—6 lbs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Kure’s Beach, N. C. 
When Caught—Oct. 22nd, 1931 


and tournament work. 

ust as they possess that‘‘extra” some- 
thing, so it is with all fishing tackle 
made by Horrocks-Ibbotson. Reels, 


from dragging a pool 
pan Riage ---Overa 
century of experience 
guides the fashioning 








Rod—Greenheart 
Reel—Pflueger 
Line—Cuttyhunk 
Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Third Prize—G. B. KITTRELL, JR. 
Weight—46 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Chesapeake Bay, Va. 
When Caught—May 28th, 1931 
Rod—Union 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Black Beauty 

Lure or Bait—No. 3 Drone. 


Fourth Prize—LEON H. HEIGHT 
Weight—6 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—North Point, N. J. 
When Caught—Aug. 7th, 1931 
Rod—Split-Bamboo 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Squid Head. 





of this beautiful sporting instrument. 
And it is made from the world’s finest 
material — made still finer. The exclu- 
sive H-I process, discovered in China, 
gives the cane 25 percent greater tensile 
strength — rhore snap and resiliency — 
more sinuous, nerve-like action. 


Lines, Lures, Hooks, Bows, Creels, 
Flies—all can be depended upon to 
give you exceptional satisfaction when 
they bear this trade mark — 


Per ati ie 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete 
Line of Fishing Tackle in the World 








SEND 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


CORO e ee eee ee eneneee 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Adams St., Utica, N.Y. 
Kindly send your booklet —“A Chinese Secret for Fishermen.” 


POU eee CUO CSCS EO CCS OOOO CCC eer Cee e Tre 


eee eee PCCP ECCOUCOCOCOCC COCCI irre 

















Buy 
Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


if are not better than you can 
chase “AN WHERE else for equal price, return 
them and have price refun (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 
LEONARD 


(Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
Split Bamboo Rods 
Have been made by the same Organization and un- 


der the same supervision for the past 50 years. 
know skill used in the selec- 


xR) 
% 


pur- 


fellow’ compare his Rod to yours! 
patterns of Rods for ALL KINDS or MINGLING 
is shown in our catalog. 


For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods are:— 


Dry Fly Rods 
No. 50 —Length 8 ft., weieht 3% oz.........$53.00 
No. 50%—Length 8% ft., weight 4 oz.........$53.00 
No. 51 —Length 9 ft., weight 4% oz......... $53.00 
Wet Fly Rods 
No. 45—Length 9 ft., weight 4 oz.. --» $48.00 
No. 52HLH—Length 9% ft., weight. "T “OZ... ~..$53. 00 


The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for the 
heavier fishing of Canada, 


Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast. 





Highest Quality—Imported 
Seal Brown Color—30 YDS. LONG. No line 
can be better made or more durable and efficient. 
D E F 


«oe $10.75 $9.25 $8.75 
These ees | are one size larger than most other 
makes, letter for letter. 
The Original 
Spent-Wing Flies 
Made in 4 sizes: 10, 12, 14, and 16 
Stocked in 14 popular patterns 
Unusually Successful 
For Low Water Con- 
ditions. 


$3.00 per dozen 






William Mills & Son 


23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established in 1822—Now in 110th Year) 

Everything for the Angler 
Our Catalog containing revised prices, descriptions, 
ete., of a full line Tackle for all kinds of angling, 
“color plates of flies, and angling laws of all States 
and Canadian Provinces (issued some time in 
March). Copy mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 








FISHING TACKLE 


NEW COMPLETE Catalog 
Now Ready 


Those of you who go angling 
for fish with plenty of fight in 
them—fish that take a great 
deal of skill to land, appreciate 
the necessity of having tackle 
that is equal to the game. 65 
years of manufacturing as well 
as actual angling experience 
have enabled us to produce 
quality tackle to withstand just this type of usage. 


Edward vom Hofe Brand of 
Tackle is Custom Built. 


Send 10¢ (in coin or stamps) to cover mail- 
ing of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


vom Hofe é Co 











Edward e 
92-A Fulton Street New York City 













, LURE MAKING 
Quality 
Tackle 


Guide. Very interesting. Valuable information. 
just like it. A 
fishing tackle. Write today for your copy to 


B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, 


FLY TYING, ROD and 


Materials and Supplies 
Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Now’s the time to get ready to go. Send for free Angler's 
None other 
full line of tackle making supplies and 





N. Y. 
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Where Caught—Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
When Caught—Sept. 4th, 1931 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Snapper. 


WEAKFISH 


First Prize—D. T. HANES 
Weight—14 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Hampton Roads, Va. 
When Caught—Oct. 30th, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Supreme 

Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 





Second PaO. T. HANES 
Weight—14 lbs. 1 oz 

Where Cau he Thitable Shoals, Va. 
When Caught—June 11th, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Third Prize—L. S. CAINE 
Weight—11 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where nn i ome ge mam, Fla. 
When Caught—June 7th, 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—-Pflueger Pal-O-Mine. 


Fourth Prize—FRED L. OVERTON 
Weight—11 lbs. 8 oz. 


Fifth Prize—LEONARD H. FOSTER 
Weight—10 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Noyac Bay, N. Y 
When Caught—Sept. 21st, 1931 
Rod—Abbey & Imbrie 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Tin Jig and Pork Rind. 


Sixth Prize——RENA L. DOWNS 
Weight—10 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
When Caught—July 22nd, 1931 
Rod—Folsom 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Kewell-Stewart Spoon. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


JOHN ber Ng PENNEY—Age 7 yrs. 
Weight—9 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 22nd, 1931 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Abbey a Imbrie 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Squid. 


LOOK TO YOUR ROD 
By “Beaverkill” 


O my way of thinking there is little, 

if anything, that has greater value 
for its own sake than a fine fishing rod. 
In using the term “fine” I do not neces- 
sarily mean to imply an expensive rod 
nor one of superlative workmanship. I 
mean rather a rod that has faithfully and 
adequately withstood many years of 
more or less constant use under diversi- 
fied conditions. 

Among my rods, there is one—my first 
fly rod—that for almost twenty years has 
whipped scores of streams and lakes in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York and New Jersey. It is a rather 
long and heavy rod according to present- 
day standards—being 914 feet in length 
and weighing 5% ounces—and for that 
reason I use it to-day only for bass fly- 
fishing on lakes. How much do you sup- 
pose I would take for that rod? Times 
are hard and we all need money, but I’ll 
bet you couldn’t guess. This wand of 
bamboo is just a part of me and that is 
all there is to it. 

All of this is merely an introduction 
to the gist of this little article, namely 
—Take care of your rod! This involves 
a lot of different things—most of them 
very simple—but at least some of which 
require our attention during every month 
of the year, both indoors and out. Here 
are just a few of them: 

Steam heat is about as good for a 
split-bamboo rod as dry land is for a 
fish. By that I do not mean that a rod 
shouldn’t be kept in a steam-heated house 
or apartment as long as it is put in 
a comparatively cool spot. The point is, 
it should not be placed near a radiator 
where the rod itself is liable to become 
heated. It is hardly necessary to point 
out the reason for this, since almost 
every fisherman is familiar with the way 
in which the six strips of the ordinary 
type of bamboo rod are glued together. 

The aluminum rod cases, now so popu- 
lar, I believe are the best ‘things to keep 
a rod in at any and all seasons when 
not in use. I have yet to see or hear of 
any harm resulting to a rod that had been 
kept in one of these cases. Some anglers 
prefer a partitioned canvas bag. These 
are all right if the tips are kept in a 
separate bamboo or aluminum tip case 
and also provided the tapes on the can- 
vas bag are not tied so tightly that the 


resultant strain is liable to warp one or 
more of the joints of the rod. 

Dr. George Parker Holden recom- 
mends rather a clever stunt for making a 
rod carrying-case. All that is necessary 
is a piece of common galvanized leader 
pipe painted with green enamel. A wood- 
en plug may serve as the bottom of the 
case. A cap for the other end of the 
case may be made of sole leather by any 
harness-maker, if you can’t do it yourself. 
For convenience in carrying, a leather 
handle can be fastened around the mid- 
dle of the case. 

Now is the time to look over your rod. 
Don’t wait until just before the fishing 
season opens. If you gave it pretty hard 
use last year, it will undoubtedly need 
some attention before you put it in ser- 
vice again this year. Perhaps there are 
some loose ferrules or frayed and loose 
windings. Perhaps, also, the tip-top is 
about ready to come off. Examine the 
entire rod carefully to see if the varnish 
has been chipped in any places. Are all 
the joints as straight as they should be? 
It may also be that you have broken one 
of the joints and it needs repairing. 

If the varnish on your rod is chipped, 
by all po go over the entire rod with 
a good grade of spar varnish. A small 
camel’s-hair brush is best for this pur- 
pose. Be sure to work the varnish well 
around the windings but don’t get any 


PULL LOOP 
<_ 





\ WIND if FOUR 
LOOP OF BUTTONHOLE Twist OR FIVE Loops 
How to make an invisible knot 


of it on the metal parts. To do so will 
tend to give your rod an unsightly ap- 
pearance. Personally, I think the varnish 
should be warmed a bit before using it. 
Also, if you make short strokes with 
the brush, you'll do a much better job. 

When you are through varnishing, 
your rod should be loosely put together 
and suspended by the top from the ceil- 
ing or picture moulding in a warm, dry 
room where no dust can get at it. This 
is very important and it should be kept 
there for several hours before being 
placed outdoors for further drying, though 
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the latter isn’t really necessary unless 
you are in a great hurry. 

Of course, if there are any defective 
windings, these should be replaced before 
varnishing the rod. It is easy enough to 
put on new windings, if one has just a 
little patience. The main difficulty seems 
to be in properly securing the winding at 
the end. For this purpose I always found 
what is known as the invisible knot to be 






‘ORIGINAL 
BREAK 
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BREAK 





Method of splicing a broken joint 


the best. This is illustrated herewith. 


Take a small separate loop of wrapping 
silk. Just before finishing off the wind- 
ing, place this loop as shown in the di- 
agram and wind over it about four or five 
times with the wrapping silk. Then place 
the end of your winding silk through the 
loop and pull the loop away suddenly, by 
taking hold of its two ends. This will 
carry the end of your wrapping silk under 
the last four or five windings which you 
made over the loop. 


ON’T forget that when you varnish 
over the winding it is going to darken 
the color of the silk considerably. In order 
to avoid this you will have to do either 
one of two things. You will have to use 
wrapping silk that is considerably lighter 
in color than that of the wrappings which 
are already on the rod. Or—and this is 
very much more satisfactory—get some 
color preservative which can be bought 
from almost any tackle dealer and paint 
this over your new windings before 
varnishing them. This will keep your 
windings practically their original color. 
If any of the joints are crooked you 
can straighten them yourself if they are 
not too badly warped. The “hanging 
treatment” is a good one. This consists 
merely in suspending the joint from one 
end on a peg or nail on the wall and 
attaching a weight to the other end of 
the joint. 

Some folks heat the joint over an al- 
cohol flame and then, while still warm, 
bend it into shape with their hands. Take 
it from me, however, great care has to 
be used for reasons already mentioned. 
Remember what I said about placing a 
rod too near a radiator. Excessive heating 
over an alcohol flame is even worse. To 
do so is to run a mighty good chance of 
Opening up the joints between the strips 
of bamboo. 

For more severe cases, Dr. Holden 
recommends a good method in his book 
Streamcraft: “Over-correct the defective 
joint by bending it strongly in the op- 
posite direction at the points needing 
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IT’S HEXAGONAL 


67 


NEW 


IT LOCKS AT ANY LENGTH 


ITS JOINTS CAN’T TWIST 


IT’S ONLY $5 





A hexagonal telescopic! The “Hex” Adjustable. New features make it the most 


perfect acting steel rod ever introduced. This rod locks positively at any length, 


by means of a new patented guide lock. The joints can’t twist. Precise alignment 


of guides and handle, a/ways. This Bristol rod is fitted and mounted like a far 


more expensive rod. Mountings all chromium plated. Three Types: 


Bait Rod, No. 44, trimmed with 2-ring nickel 
silver guides and nickel silver stirrup top. 9 


feet long, telescoping down to 30 inches. $5 


Fly Rod, No. 45, with 2-ring nickel 
guides and nickel silver I-ring fly top. 9 


silver 






FISHING TACKLE 


feet long, telescoping down to 30 inches. $5 


Bait Casting Rod, No. 46, with all narrow agate 
casting guides and narrow agate casting top, cork 
double grip handle, detachable finger hook. 5% 
feet long, telescoping down to 20 inches. $7.50 


@ Sensational New Bristol Tackle and New Bristol prices 
featured in the 1932 Bristol Tackle Vest Pocket Book. 
Your copy FREE. Just mail this coupon. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
233 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Send me my copy of the 1932 Bristol Catalog, 

















ODEN HOPPER CAGE 


The best good-fish- 
ing assurance when 
baiting with Grass- 
hoppers and Frogs 
is in having them 
handy and “‘a-hop- 
ping’ by using our 
combination Hop- 
per Cage. Price 
$1.00 at dealers or 
postpaid from 


ODEN NOVELTY WORKS, ODEN, MICHIGAN 


























MeN ELE RAN 
No. 1010" 


The New Level-Winding 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Here it is... the “reel” sensation of the 
year! One of the new Bronson “Gold 
Seal” level-winding, 3-piece, take-down 
reels .. . that can be cleaned, oiled and 
reassembled in less than two minutes! 
You'll recognize its true worth ... 
amazing quality ... balanced construc- 
tion . . . smooth running performance 
. ++ heavy nickel plating and astounding 
price... the instant you see it on your 
dealer’s counter! 

Write for new colored 

Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


133 State St. Bronson, Mich, 














xurzzBU CK SKINzar 


Embodying an entirely new principle 
in artificial bait. 





IT’S ALIVE! 


a" it look it? Never before was 
there a lure nearly so typical of the 
living bait in appearance. 

IT’S ALIVE! 
Doesn’t it feel it? Never before did a fish 
lure approach the soft cool feel of the 
live minnow as does Kurz Buck Skin Bait. 


IT’S ALIVE! 


Doesn't it act it? Never before was an 
animated motion so nearly achieved as 
by the scientific balance arrangement of 
Kurz Buck Skin Bait. 


IT’S STILL ALIVE! 


Not killed or gone after the catch, but 
good for more, and more, and more. 


You'll look, you'll wonder, and then you'll 
marvel at this distinctive new bait. 








Buck Skin Minnow... $0.85 
Wet. % oz. Leth. 34%” for Bass, etc. 

Junior Buck Skin Fm sxeeeeeee$0.60 
WwW gt. 1/12 oz. Lgth. 1%” “Trout size. 

Buck Skin Sucker.. $1.50 
Wet. 2 oz. Lgth. 7” Musky size. 


At your dealer or direct. 


KURZ BROS. CO. 
1369-89 North Branch St. Chicago, U. S. A. 








$3.00 





| ROD TIP 
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treatment, between little wooden pegs 
thrust into holes in a board or between 
partly-driven wire nails the sides of which 
are padded with a good thickness of 
cardboard. Leave it thus for a time, but 
do not neglect to inspect it occasionally.” 
Should any ferrules be loose, if you 
can’t pull them off, you will first have 
to heat the ferrule over an alcohol flame 
until the cement holding it has melted 
and then pull the ferrule off. Incidentally, 
in a few rods the ferrules have been 
pinned, in which case, of course, the pin 
will have to be removed before the ferrule 
can be taken off. Take a stick of ferrule 
cement, which you also can buy from any 
tackle dealer, melt some of it, smear it on 
the part where the ferrule belongs, and 


. 


HOOK 





= LEADER SINKER 


LIVE MINNOW TACKLE 
By Fred L. Wisner 


BOUT two years ago a friend of 

mine explained a new tackle arrange- 
ment to me for fishing with live-minnow 
bait. I have used it with splendid success 
and have never seen it published. It makes 
use of a float or bobber which is free to 
travel on the line between the sinker, if 
one is used, and an adjustable serving 
or stop on the line. This adjustable stop 
can be set at any distance from the sinker, 
allowing the bait to be at whatever depth 
for which the stop is set. Also, the serv- 
ing or stop can be reeled right through 
the top and guides of a bait-casting rod 
and on to the reel spool. This allows the 









SERVING 
(MAY BE ADJUSTED TO ANY DESIRED DEPTH) 


The author’s tackle arrangement for fishing with a live minnow 


| then put your ferrule back quickly, be- 

| fore the cement has had a chance to 

| harden. Be careful, however, not to get 
| any of the cement too close to the winding 
| or to use too much of it. Otherwise, when 
| you put the ferrule on again, some of the 
| cement will ooze out from under it and 
| get on to the winding. Then you'll have a 
dickens of a job getting it off and it isa 
question whether you'll be able to do it at 
all without spoiling the appearance of the 
winding entirely, in which case you will 
have to replace the wrapping. 

For repairing a broken joint, proceed 
as follows (It must be understood, how- 
ever, that this is merely an “emergency 
operation,” so to speak, since a patched 
joint can never be as good as a whole 
one): Bevel each section by making a 
long, slanting cut with a sharp knife, or 
preferably with a plane, if one is avail- 
able. The length of each bevel should be 
about five inches and they should be 
worked carefully until the two pieces fit 
together nicely. Then scratch or roughen 
the beveled surface with the point of your 
knife so the glue will hold better. Glue 
and then wrap the two pieces of your 
joint together with ordinary twine and 
set it aside for 24 hours. 

The next day you should clean off any 
excess glue and then splice neatly with 
wrapping silk, finishing off with the in- 
visible knot, already described. This 
method of repairing a broken joint is 
illustrated on the preceding page. 

If you find that the joints of your rod 
fit together rather too tightly, rub the 
ferrules through your hair a few times 
or along the side of your nose. This will 
put oil on them. Better yet, smear them 
over with a little vaseline. 

Whatever you do, please—I beg of you 
—don’t twist the joints in order to pull 
them apart. This, I believe, is one of the 
very worst things that can possibly be 
done to a rod—and applies to both steel 
and bamboo rods. Exert a strong, steady 
pull on the joints. Often, two people can 
do this better than one. 

There are lots of other little stunts 
that can profitably be borne in mind in 
order to keep your rod in good shape but 
these will probably suffice for the time 
being. I think, if you carry them out, your 
rod will remain in at least reasonably 
good condition. If you expect it to give 





you long and efficient service, it most cer- 


| tainly deserves careful treatment. 


float, sinker and bait to bunch up together 
just beyond the rod tip and permits an 
easy and long cast to be made. 

The float is turned or whittled out of 
soft, light wood and a hole is drilled 
through its center to tightly fit a bone or 
celluloid knitting needle, about one-eighth 
or three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 
Next, the knitting needle is cut off so that 
it is about half an inch longer than the 
float. A small hole, slightly larger than 
the line to be used, is drilled lengthwise 
through this piece of the needle. This can 
be done by holding the needle in the chuck 
of a lathe and putting the small drill in 
a chuck which is held in the tail stock 
of the lathe. If this machinery is not 
available, some of the long variety of 
cigarette holders may be cut off the 
proper length and pressed into use. This 
bone or celluloid center is necessary to 
prevent water getting into the center of 
the float and waterlogging it. After this is 
pressed into the wooden portion, the 
whole thing should be well painted for 
protection. 

A piece of old line is used for the 
serving or stop on the line. Any fisherman 
will be able to put this serving on the line 
with just-a little practice. Only a few 
turns are necessary, with both ends tucked 
well under the winding. 

A diagram is published herewith to fur- 
ther explain this arrangement of tackle 
and shows how simple it is. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


SEA-GOING CUT-THROATS 


Fisninc Eprtor: 

Again we turn to Frecp & Srream to settle 
our fishing arguments. 

Could you kindly inform me what the natural 
habitat of the cut-throat trout is? I am referring 
to the species common to the lakes of the 
Western States. Is there any place along the 
Pacific Coast where they are known to live in 
salt water, and if so to what extent do they 


thrive? 
James M. Moser. 


Comment: The true cut-throat is Salmo 
clarkii, but there are several sub-species. Taking 
the cut-throat species as a whole it is found 
in every suitable river and lake in the great 
basin of Utah, and in the streams of Colorado, 
Wyoming and _Montana, on_both sides of the 
Rockies, also in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
British Columbia and even in, Alaska. It is 
comparatively scarce in California. 

It is not unusual to find large sea-run in- 
dividuals of cut-throats especially around the 
mouth of the Sacramento River. This fish does 
not often seem to run to sea from any of the 
rivers in Oregon, Washington and Alaska, 
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though I am told it is fairly common in Puget 
Sound. Sea-run specimens are more silvery and 


less spotted than inland individuals. Any species | 


of trout, as far as I know, will live in salt 
water though this would depend somewhat upon 
the food supply, the length of time during which 
they were compelled to remain in salt water, etc. 
FisHinc Epitor. 


SOME OHIO RIVER FISHES 


Fisn1nG Epitor: : 

Several questions relating to fishing on the 

Ohio River have been puzzling me for two 
years. 
“ What is the name of the bass caught in the 
Ohio of a silver color with lines—seven or more 
—running lengthwise of its sides? These fish 
are generally called rock bass in that locality, 
but I’ve also heard them called striped bass and 
silver bass. 

Also what is the name of the river fish called 
the white perch? By studying the fish it seems 
to me to be a species of drum. Is it a salt water 
fish or rather is it ever found in salt water? 

What is the name of the fish called the skip- 
jack or hickory shad? 

I have had quite a bit ot experience fishing in 
the Ohio for the last two summers. Some very 
interesting incidents have occurred in that time. 
For instance, this summer I saw a fisherman 
catch and land a 17-pound blue catfish on 
a luminous twin spinner. Fun? He had it! 
Anyone that says a blue cat on a long line in 
fast water won't fight, has something to learn. 
In fact all the fast-water river fish are scrap- 
pers. Skip-jacks are as gamey as the bass. 

Pavt T. THompson. 


Comment: Local names of fish, especially out 
through the Middle West, are extremely mis- 
leading. Some fish have more than a dozen 
such names. On the other hand more than one 
fish is frequently called by the same name, so 
it is difficult in many instances to tell just what 
species of fish a man is talking about. However, 
as far as I can tell from your letter, the bass 
which you say is sometimes called a rock bass, 
striped bass or silver bass, is really a_ white 
bass. It has five stripes above the lateral line, 
one on the lateral line and an indeterminate 
number below it. Perhaps if you had told me 
something about the size of the fish I might 
have been a little more sure about this diagnosis, 
but I’m pretty certain that’s what it is. In case 
you want to look it up in a book on fishes, the 
scientific name of it is Lepibema chrysops. 

As an illustration of what I just said above, 
there are five different species of fish, as far 
as I know, that are called white perch. However, 
the white perch which you speak of I am almost 
sure is the one which is generally known as a 
fresh-water drum or gaspergou. This species 
is strictly indigenous to fresh waters. The scien- 
tific name of this fish is Aplodinotus grunniens. 

Now when it comes to the skip-jack or hickory 
shad, I don’t know just what to tell you. There 
is actually a fish called the hickory shad, but it 
is, as far as I know, indigenous entirely to our 
Atlantic Seaboard and would, therefore, not be 
found out in your part of the country. The one 
I think it must be, therefore, is a fish that is 
also sometimes called blue herring as well as 
skip-jack, though I don’t know that it is often 
referred to as hickory shad. I refer to Pomolclus 
chrysochloris. This sh belongs to the family of 
alewives or herrings. There is another fish out 
in your part of the country that is sometimes 
known as a hickory shad that goes under the 
scientific name of Dorosoma cepediamum, but I 
doubt very much if this is it. 

Yes, indeed, I know perfectly well that a 
blue cat can fight like the very devil. 

FisHinG Eprror. 


STRIPED BASS ON A FLY 


Fisninc Eprtor: 

I have read with interest your article about 
striped bass in the September issue of Fietp & 
STREAM. 

At the Bangor Pool on the Penobscot River 
we catch striped bass each season when fly 
fishing for salmon. This pool is at the head 


of tide water and the water is fresh. These | 
bass run between two and six pounds in weight, | 


qhey appear about the end of May and are 
in the pool till at least the end of the salmon 
fishing season in July. They seem to prefer a 
rather large bright fy. 

I have heard of bass up to thirteen pounds 
being taken down river in the nets. uring 
the past two seasons very few bass have been 
taken at the pool, but three years ago well over 
fifty were caught, all on salmon flies. 

R. Weston. 


Comment: Thank you for your interesting let- 
ter about the striped bass in Bangor Pool on the 
Penobscot River. It seems to me I’ve heard of 
this before. 

Some time I will publish your letter in the 
Letters and Answers columns of the Fish and 
Fishing Department. I’m sure a number of 
our readers would be interested in the informa- 
tion it contains. 

FisHinc Eprror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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HODGMAN 


WADERS 


FOR 


EVERY FISHERMAN 


Now every fisherman can afford 
Hodgman Waders! Prices, reduced 
greatly in 1931, are still lower this 
year. For as little as $14.00, you can 
get yourself a pair of Hodgman 
Waders that will enable you to 
wade deep, wide and handsome. 

Illustrated above is the Hodgman 
ZEPHYRWEIGHT, the only 32- 
ounce Wader made in America—the 
Wader for the man who weighs his 
flyrod on druggist’s scales. There 
are other models for every sporting 
purpose: the all-purpose All Rub- 
ber Wader; the Service type Wader 
with either stocking or boot feet. 









They are all shown with other 
Hodgman Sporting Specialtiesin the 
NEW FREE 1932 CATALOG 


Send for it now—there’s no cost or 
obligation. Just use the coupon. 


HODGMAN @ 
oven Ribber Company 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., Malden, Mass. 
Gentlemen: — Please send me a copy of the new Hodgman 


Catalog for 1932. 








Equip Your Camp 
For Solid Comfort 





the house. 


Department 


When he it 
for your camping trips, include 
e, Folding Furni- 
ture for comfort and convenience, 
It is sturdy—light in weight— 
folds compactly for moving or 
storage. Chairs finished in at- 
tractive colors are ideal for porch 
and lawn or as 


Gold Medal’ 


“extras” 


Goods, Furniture, Hardware and 
Stores 
Write for catalogue of complete 
“Gol rs. 


id Medal” line 


GOLD MEDAL 
FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1734 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis, 


‘GotDMEDAL ? 
Furniture 


Fulding Far 


about 
by Sporting 


everywhere, 


A 






















THIS 7LB.1507. 
LARGE MOUTH 
BLACK BASS 
THE LARGEST 
EVER CAUGHT 
IN KENTUCKY. 


TAKEN ON 
THE VEW 


Pout to Nature 
"WATER 
BEETLE 





Price $1.00 
Weight % oz. 





Body 2% in. 
Man, what a fish! The largest Large Mouth Black 
Bass we ever heard of being caught in Kentucky 
on hook and line—taken at Herrington Lake, June 
4th, 1931, by Woolfolk Henderson, of Lexington, 
Ky.—on his Creek Chub True-To-Nature lure— 
“the Water Beetle,”” No. 3855. 

And it weighed 7 Ibs. 15 oz. after he drove 35 miles 
to a druggist’s scales! Get the “Beetle” at your 
dealers or direct. Send for 4 color catalog. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
133 S. Randolph St. Garret, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


qc -: 


SUPER DUX 
is Waterproof 
$400 























Postage Prepaid 
at 


FISHING COAT 


OU fly fishermen will appreciate the thoughtfu!? 

details which make this Fishing Coat so universally 
desired. Of Super Dux and Knock-About cloth; fine 
corduroy collar; sleeves open part way under arm for 
free movement and ventilation; adjustable cuffs, cor- 
duroy lined. Note wool pad on upper left side for 
parking flies. A loop permits fisherman to set up his 
rod while changing flies, giving free use of both 
hands. 
Extra light-weight ‘“Knock-About’’ wading coat made 
of superior quality sail duck, forest green color, same 
design as above, postage paid, $6.00 
Write for your copy of our de luxe four-color catalog 
—it tells you all about Super Dux. For sale at the 
better sporting goods dealers, or if your dealer has not 
yet stocked up—order from 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
1605 Michigan Ave. - Detroit, Michigan 


free 
“BOX 


Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Retails 
for $1.00. We will give you one free if you mail us 
10 cents to cover postage and handling and this 
coupon together with your name and address, and the 
name of your sporting goods dealer. 


Hamilton Carhartt Co., 1605 Michigan Ave., Detroit 
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WE RAISE THE ANTE 
(Continued from page 57) 


der the twelve-inch legal limit. Maybe it’s 
not unusual for Florida, but it surely was 
unusual for me. 

Those fish at Lake Helen Blazes are 
fighting fools—big, black stubby fellows 
that will come clear a half dozen times be- 
fore they are brought to the net. They 
can dig deep, take off line, snarl you on 
a snag or on the lilies, and are masters 
of every artifice known to supposedly 
more educated fish. In one day at Helen 
Blazes I lost more good bass than I 
caught elsewhere the whole of the year 
before. 

The only aftermath is that when I go 
to sleep at night I dream of those black- 
backed he-bass wrestling with a surface 
plug. I’ve bought a whole tackle box full 
of the things, and I’m going back right 
soon. 


(Next month Elmer Ransom will have 
another fishing story. He goes after tarpon 
and has some real sport. Don’t miss “The 
Tenderfoot.”) 


RED TROUT BY ACCIDENT 
(Continued from page 11) 


I was almost convinced that my fly had 
snagged, and then I felt an easy motion— 
something like a submarine getting under 
way. Before I could do anything about it 
the fish had shot toward us and was going 
down into the deep water beneath the 
canoe. 

We were equipped for ordinary trout 
fishing and the line on my reel was 
limited as to backing, but the run stopped 
when there were still three inches to spare. 
I used the butt, with many mental reserva- 
tions as to the holding power of the leader, 
and after a few moments of inactivity was 
relieved to feel him start to come up to 
the top. 

I don’t remember at this time which was 
the most exciting moment, that which 
preceded the stopping of the run a split 
second before all my line was gone, or 
when he shot out of the water while I 
tried madly to keep him from getting 
slack. He jumped three times before tiring 
and finishing his fighting tactics with 
swift rushes below the canoe, but letting 
him fight the spring of the rod eventually 
did the trick and with a terrific swoop 
Merle netted him and brought him safely 
inboard. 

And then we did get a surprise. Merle 
was holding him up for inspection after 
releasing the hook, and I noticed first 
the pink coloring underneath him. It was 
almost like that of a cut-throat trout but 
extending the entire length of the body. 
Then the fork of his tail drew my atten- 
tion, and I recognized an old friend, far 
from what was supposed to be his home— 
the red trout of Quebec. 

This fellow weighed three and a half 
pounds, and there was an iridescent sheen 
down his sides that hinted of rainbow 
stripings. His speckles, while bright red, 
were of a slightly different shape than 
those of the speckled trout, but with all 
that it was not until later, when we could 
compare the fish with those of the other 
lakes, that Merle could be convinced that 
it wasn’t a brook trout gone wild. 

The discovery caused us to fish with 
even greater energy, and Joe had a strike 
almost immediately. Her fish took a Scar- 
let Ibis, and again it was a gentle, de- 
ceiving tug that preceded a whirlwind of 
action as the fish shot out of the shallow 
water of the boulders to the deep places 


| below the canoe. We took two others after 
| that and discovered in the process that 


long casts were absolutely necessary, in 
addition to the lightest leaders. Otherwise, 
in that clear water, even with a ripple and 
no sun, the fish could apparently see the 
canoe and wouldn’t strike. 

Oddly enough, all four of the fish were 
so much alike in size, coloring and contour 
that it was almost impossible to tell them 
apart. It was strange, too, that there had 
been no rise anywhere on the lake, as far 
as we could see, since we had started 
fishing. It wasn’t as it had been the eve- 
ning before, with fish rising all over the 
place and refusing everything we offered. 
Now there were no surface rises, yet 
almost any kind of fly, properly pre- 
sented, was acceptable. 

As we didn’t need any more fish, we 
decided to explore the lake and see if we 
could determine what there was about it 
that made it a red-trout lake when ap- 
parently all the others in the neighbor- 
hood were inhabited only by brook trout. 
There seemed to be no shallows except 
around the island, and even there the bot- 
tom dropped off steeply, to a depth of 
twenty feet or more a few feet from shore. 
There was neither inlet nor outlet by 
which the fish could gain access to any 
stream, and the spawning beds were ob- 
viously on the bottom of the lake. I found 
by sounding that the entire bottom seemed 
to be covered with immense boulders. 

By looking over the edge of a flat rock 
on which we camped for luncheon it was 
possible to see tremendous schools of min- 
nows, ranging in size from an inch to 
four inches, swimming about at various 
depths. A few crumbs on the water 
brought scores of them to the surface. 
This provided an answer to the wonder- 
ful condition of the fish we had caught 
and explained why the lake was able to 
support such a tremendous number of 
trout. We found that Summit Lake, like 
most of the other lakes, was spring-fed 
and of extremely low temperature, and 
that there seemed to be an almost total 
absence of vegetation on the bottom. 





‘THE first story in the April is- 
sue is by Clarke Venable. It’s 
as good a trout yarn as you ever 
read. Watch for “MY BROTH- 
ER’S KEEPER.” 











We ate our lunch leisurely. When Merle 
had packed the dishes, I noticed that he 
was itching to try his luck with one of 
the worms he had brought with him. A 
snelled hook, a dipsy sinker on Joe’s cast- 
ing rod and in no time at all a wiggling 
worm was on its way downward. I doubt 
if it ever reached bottom, for while the 
reel was still paying out line the angle of 
descent changed and the angler set the 
hook as though he were hooking a shark. 

The fish fought, but the combination of 
comparatively heavy tackle and Merle’s 
enthusiasm was more than even the stout 
heart of a red trout could stand, and in a 
very short time the fish lay vanquished 
on the rock beside us. His tail quivered 
pathetically. Somehow I imagined that his 
glassy, unblinking eyes held an almost 
human expression of reproach for those 
who had denied him the fighting chance 
that should have been his birthright. Merle 
struggled with the hook that had been 
swallowed whole. : 

Late that afternoon we bait-fished with 
salmon eggs, a single egg on a No. 10 
hook with a fine snell, and we caught and 
released a few good fish, all of which 
were hooked in the lips and uninjured 
when they were turned loose. Hooked this 
way, they fought just as keenly as those 
taken on flies, even though some of them 
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didn’t break water. We didn’t find it nec- 
essary to remove a hook from the gullet 
of a single fish, as had been the case with 
the worm bait. 

But before we started bait-fishing Joe 
had already found that a red and white 
wabbling spoon on her casting rod, 
weighted to carry it well to the bottom 
before retrieving, was a successful lure. 
When I evinced a desire to rest, she had 
suggested that Merle paddle her around 
while she tried her hand at casting. 

A canoe is a graceful shell, reminiscent 
of the lissom power of the Indian crafts- 
men who created it and safe enough in the 
hands of those who understand its whim- 


sies. It seems to fit right into the picture | 


of the out-of-doors. The sun came out 
about noon, and I lay down in the shade 
and watched Joe casting around the island. 
She hooked two fish by this method. When 
nearly back to my rock, she struck an- 
other. That one seemed to be giving her 
more trouble even than the others had 
done, and I watched with interest while 
she brought him to the surface after con- 
siderable effort. 


UDDENLY this fish broke water, and 
Si shouted to her to hang on until I 
took a picture. Focusing a reflecting-type 
camera can be a tricky enough business 
when speed is necessary, but the shutter 
clicked a moment before the angler, with 
surprise and consternation, found herself 
holding nothing more formidable at the 
end of the line than the lure. Holding a 
jumping fish on a short rod isn’t as easy 
as it is with the more flexible fly-rod. 

Fleeting anger, almost tears, and then 
the good sportsmanship of smiles, even if 
somewhat woebegone. “Darn it, that was 
the biggest of them all, and I’d have had 
him if I hadn’t had to wait for the camera! 
Gee, he was a whopper!” 

We hooked several other fish after that 
by using the same method, which would 
probably be more accurately described as 
chugging rather than casting. This is 
achieved by allowing the spoon to go well 
to the bottom and then giving it motion 
by a series of quick jerks of the rod tip. 
None were any larget than those we had 
taken on flies, but they fought like demons. 

Soon another day, a wonderfully pleasant 
day, showed signs of coming to an end, 
and the shadows were lengthening fast as 
we paddled back to the other end of the 
lake and climbed up on to the track. This 
time we took the canoe with us. Merle led 
the way with it across his shoulders, the 
paddles strapped to the seats in such a 
fashion that the blades prevented the 
weight from cutting into the flesh. Carried 
this way, a canoe is an easy load. 

Unknown waters will always hold a 
fascination for the angler. As we hiked 
along we wondered how many of the other 
hundreds of lakes—those back in the 
hinterland, away from the railroad and 
visited by no one except perhaps an oc- 
casional trapper or a prospector—will be 
found to contain red trout, one of the 
fightingest fish that swim. It seemed 
logical to suppose that many of them must 
harbor these trout and that the range of 
this fish must be far greater than is gen- 
erally believed. 

After we had covered half a mile or so 
of the way homeward, we came to a place 
where another lake abuts the right of way. 
Here we found a lone fisherman dejectedly 
holding a rusty steel rod equipped with a 
line that would test fifty pounds. A can of 
worms and three speckled trout of close 
to two pounds each were on the ground 
beside him. 

Merle hailed him by name, and I stop- 
ped for a little pleasantry. “You seem to 

doing pretty well, stranger.” 
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A Rod that can FIGHT! 
and keep on fightin 


tarpon and tuna rod, with 61-inch 


Montague Fighting Mettle 


You can have exactly the 
same exceptional quality in your 
Montague fly rod, bait-casting, 
tarpon or surf-casting rod, that 
meant so much to Mrs. Hillman. 


For example, take the fly rod. 
The famous Montague Red 
Wing “Game Cock” Fly Rod... 
named for its remarkable fight- 
ing mettle and deadly casting 
excellence . . . is precisely the 
same quality as our four other 
Red Wings. Same six-strip con- 
struction, of the same identical thor- 
oughly seasoned heavy brown Ton- 
kin cane . . . exclusively M 4 
heat treated to precise temper. Same 
quality fittings, same finishing. Green 
sateen partition and handsome 
ted aluminum rod case with water- 
tight brass screw top. Six different 
| hs and weights. Price $25. 


J Bronze, Silver, Gold 
G25—) Montague Awards for 
\ Ss Fish according to 
weight 
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For fish of specified weights 
taken with Montague rods after 
March 1, 1932, Montague will 
award Bronze, Silver and Gold 
Buttons. This is not a compe- 
tition. No entry fee is charged. 
Rules are subject to change 
without notice. Ask your deal- 
er, or write us. 


Mrs. Hitiman can fish . . . her world’s record proves 
that! Yet she modestly gives great credit to the fighting 
strength of her Montague Red Wing Split-bamboo Rod. 
Her world’s record 220-lb. marlin swordfish, pictured 
below with her, made 131 leaps during their 47-minute 
battle. Throughout 31 minutes of the fight her boat was 
speeding at 17 knots, on the open, rolling Pacific. 
She proved herself an expert among experts by taking 
her fish with official light tackle—a world’s record for 
women. Her rod was a Montague Red Wing light tackle 


ounces, and with 14-inch butt. The bend in her rod is 
caused by the weight of the heavy reel. 
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tip weighing only 6 


Mrs. Lloyd K. Hillman and her 220-lb. marlin 

swordfish, women’s light tackle world’s record, 

and exceeding the best Tuna Club men’s light 
tackle marlin record for 1931. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Split- 
bamboo Rods 


Drawer A-K, Montague City, Mass. 


Montague’s new complete Catalog will give you full 
details about all Montague Rods of split-bamboo . . . 
a rod for every kind of fishing, in fresh water and salt 
water, and for every pocketbook. Also tells about 
Montague Reels. Ask your dealer, or write us. 











400 Pages FREE 


The most informative Angling 
Catalogue in the world is yours 
for the asking. 
In case of difficulty apply to 
HARDY’S AGENTS 
The HENRY SMALL CO., INC. 
92 Fulton St., New York 





Mount BirdsSA 


selling your 
specimens, 
moun for 
, or OPEN YOUR OWN SHOP. 
demand — prices. Sure profits 
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Th SUCKER 





Weight % oz. 
Length 3/2 In. 
o. 3900 
Price $1.00 


TRUE-TO-NATURE 
LURE 


Just like a real live Common Sucker—that’s 
used everywhere—for Pike and Muskellunge 
—for Bass and other game fish—this new 
Creek Chub “Sucker”—made in just the right 
size for easy casting—accurately imitates a 
live sucker in shape, color, and natural, slow, 
rolling wiggle! 

And it gets the “Big Fish’’-—because it runs only a 
few inches below the surface and over the tops of 
underwater weed beds—the favorite lurking place 


for Muskellunge! Made in two finishes—No. 3900Y, 
Natural Yellow Sucker, No. 3900B, Natural Black 


Sucker—both in Creek Chub’s famous enamel scale 


finish | 


Each Creek Chub Lure is made to catch 
fish! At your dealer's or direct! Our beau- 
tiful new colored Catalog, FREE, upon re- 
quest! Send us some good Fish Pictures— 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can 
use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
133 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 
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ishermen-— 
get this free 
Rod Booklet 


All the latest news from fish- 
ing rod headquarters. Tells all 
about the new “*Gep Special’ 
triple-action ny ey 
solid steel rods, the new Gep 
tubular rod case, new offset 
handle for salt water reels, and 
a host of other new, interest- 
ing “‘Gep” features. Write to 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
222 W. Illinois Street 














FISHERMEN! 
—Something New— 
Combination Minnow Trap and Bucket 
A Complete New Departure 
in this Line 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


WALKER-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Lock Box 485 St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Naw, not so well. Ain’t any good 
around here no more,” came the melan- 
choly response. “All fished out in these 
parts now. Too much fishing, what with 
Charlie McQuown an’ all.” 

C. D. McQuown was the station agent 
at Amyot. 

I allowed that the country did seem 
to be getting a little crowded thereabout 
as I turned and trudged after Joe and 
Merle. Somewhat painfully I recalled 
the opening day on the Wiscoy at home, 
when it was a case of shouldering our way 
to the water’s edge through more anglers 
per lineal foot than there are needles on 
a cactus. There are no battling red trout 
in that stream either. 

The sun had gone, but its glory was 
reflected in the sky before I stepped from 
tie to tie. A jack-pine, gaunt and lopsided, 
stood on the highest peak of a rocky bluff, 
silhouetted against a background of ever- 
changing color, a lone sentinel, weather- 
beaten and solitary. Not even the rails 
were clicking as darkness closed in over 
the wilderness and the last pale shades of 
coral, ochre and pearl faded and died. 
Rain, soft and warm, and through the 
trees a light in the cabin window. 


A RANGER RUMINATES 
(Continued from page 19) 


You always carry a red and a blue 
bandanna. A blue bandanna is to carry 
your lunch in and pick your huckleberries 
in—that is, if you don’t eat them—and you 
tie the red one around your neck, so that 
some fool hunter doesn’t think you've 
gone deer, 

“Salal brush,” says the bear, “is what 
I eat before I den up. It acts like a potent 
physic when I crawl out in the spring— 
and then how I eat!” 

A tapered line and leader and reel and 
flies are the paraphernalia which need 
dressing und drying and oiling after a 
hard day’s work of fishing. 

Sundays are the days when you swing 
your one-lung laundry into motion and 
grease up your boots, polish your gun, 
catch a trout, and sing some fool tune 
all the while you’re doing it. The camp in 
general gets swabbed up. 

Rhythm is sunshine and trees and 
flowers and the winging of birds and the 
call of a frog and everything else in the 
woods which goes up to make silent sym- 
phonies. 

Grub is flapjacks with melted butter 
and a big swig of syrup to float them right 
down into your gullet. 

Bright flowers are the come-hither call 
of Nature. 

An eagle just circles overhead indiffer- 
ently. 

Pigeons are gray-blue. They’re wild. 
They fly straight and true. The wings 
whistle—they’re gone in a minute. They 
rest on the highest trees and make a heck 
of a hard shot. 

A windfall is a six-foot snag that in- 
variably crashes over the trail, and it 
takes six large man-sized hours of sweat 
to get the trail open again. 

A slide is another thing which takes 
sweat and puts calluses on your hardened 
lunch hooks. 

“We put night in the swing of things,” 
say the bats. 

A cougar sets a horse crazy. He hauls 
down two deer a week for their blood 
and tears up the meat for the sport of it. 

Cones are the baseballs of chipmunks 
and squirrels. 

Blue grouse are major drummers about 
the time they want to lay eggs and such 
nonsense. Some call ’em “hooters.” 

Cottonwood trees are the grub-stake of 
fool hard-tailed beavers. They chew ’em 


down in big bites. They use two-foot 
lengths in building their dams. They store 
the limbs under water and feed on the 
bark when there’s ice on the rivers, 

An otter is, without argument, the 
smoothest thing in the water outside of a 
fish. He hardly makes a ripple at all when 
he slides in. 

A civet-cat has the sweetest, potentest, 
gosh-awfullest smell any mortal has ever 
smelled. Much worse than the New York 
subways. - 

A wildcat just sits sleepless in a crotch 
of a fir, and you never see him. Now and 
then, as a joke, he leaves a bunch of soft 
feathers in the trail. 

A kingfisher perches atop the highest 
snags and is the sassiest, wide-awake 
lookout on a mountain stream. He dives, 
and diving, tw-ir-rrrs like a fly reel in 
action. He hits the water—splash !—and 
brings up a trout every try. Curse him! 

Joe is a cook who makes thundering 
good coffee and is so cocky about it that 
it spoils his fishing for the balance of 
the day. 

A bear scares you plumb out of your 
pants when you run into him. He lumbers 
along like a fat, wheezy dame waddling 
across Harvard Square. They say he can 
outrun a horse going uphill. His front legs 
are much too short for speedy downhill 
locomotion. 

Ed is the game warden. They don’t 
“spinner-fish” any better than he. Both 
he and I have hooked “the big one” once. 
Heaven pity Ed if he sneaks out there and 
gets him while I’m away! He ties his 
lunch in a red bandanna and lets it swing 
from his pants’ belt. 

A cabin is made of split cedar-shakes. 
It’s your home. The chipmunks call on 
you; they come in through the window. 
The bacon hangs on a blue string, and 
your coffee pot hangs on the wall. You 
get your water from the stream down be- 
low. The floor is chewed up from caulked 
boots. The cedar smells like green cedar 
forever. 

A calendar is useless except for re- 
ports—and then you're off a couple of 
days anyway. 

A watch is a thing you carry on a buck- 
skin lace for a week, and after it gets wet 
twice the stem is rusty and it won’t run 
even if you do want to take it along. 

A fence just naturally doesn’t exist, 
for the land is your own. 

Devil’s clubs are, in the main, hellish. 
Their thorns fester and work into your 
hide. ‘ 

Mountain-ash is the first red which 
tells the woods, “Fall’s a-breaking in.” 





HERE will be another Maine 

trout fishing story in April by 
Arthur Macdougall. Watch for 
“SIMPLE SIMON WISE.” 











The red berries make pie, but I'd lots 
rather eat sour green apples—and take 
the consequences. 

The Compleat Angler is the only book 
which goes with the woods. A small 
leather copy fits into almost any pocket. 
It reads even better after it has been 
soaked twice. 

Fishing is your excuse and the God- 
given means of bathing your soul in fresh 
air and sunrises, and wading up to your 
waist in cool, clean water on a hot day. 

Caulks are on the bottom of your soles. 
They catch on a log and stick ! They punch 
patterns in the wet sand; the sand likes 
it. A tenderfoot feels like bawling when 
he “corks” his boots so that they leak the 
first day. 

Ink is a black concoction boiled out of 
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alder bark and rusty nails in a tomato 
can over a camp fire. It makes crazy 
talk with friends who want to get in the 
woods but can’t. 

A stag shirt has a dozen or more pock- 
ets and is made of light wool. It’s water- 
proof for a while, supposed to be wind- 
proof, and the handiest thing a fellow 
can wear if he wants to get fancy. 

A spring is an ice-cold drink of spark- 
ling water bubbling up out of the ground 
for you. It’s as clear as flawless sapphires 
and surrounded by moss and liverwort 
and maidenhair ferns. I don’t know why, 
but the horny old frogs must be romantic, 
for they like to croak around it going on 
toward evening. 

Deserted cabins have broken, rotted 
floors with white lifeless ferns twisting 
up from the cracks. You're leary when you 
first step inside. Dead men may be 
scattered around. The creeps jiggle in your 
spine, up to your thirteenth and down to 
your floating rib. 

A pack rat is an unadulterated nuisance. 
He chews up boot laces, totes away your 
toothbrush and knife, and leads a cavalry 
charge over your cabin floor every night. 
You can scare ’em to death, for I shot ten 
shots at one of the brutes in the black of 
night and the next morning I found him 
dead. 

Mountain ranges are fences, only they 
don’t have signs on them or barbed-wire, 
or make a fuss when you want to climb 
over them. It takes four hours to get up 
a range and fifteen minutes to dash down. 
I forgot my rifle once at the top! 

The red gods are what make you rest- 
less in spring. They put the “palms of your 
feet” on a needled trail, and you hit it 
back to your cedar cabin to live. 


THE DUCKS OF GUNNER’S 
REST 


(Continued from page 23) 


tance out a cypress, grim and brown, 
stood braced in the shallow water, as if 
awaiting some mighty onslaught that 
never came. Mysterious shadows skulked 
in the impenetrable murk beyond the lane 
of lights, and slow, oily ripples launched 
by some furtive creature one could not see 
slid stealthily to our feet. But however 
mysterious the environment might seem to 
a pair of impressionable strangers, it was 
to dusky Bill nothing more than the pro- 
saic scene of his daily labors, and without 
loss of time he secured the sack of out- 
raged decoys, switched off the lights of the 
car, and waded out among the tree-trunks. 

After ten minutes of splashing progress 
through water never more than knee- 
deep, we stopped at a spot where a small 
clearing had been created by the simple 
means of cutting a half dozen big oaks and 
leaving them where they fell. It was still 
pitch-dark, but Bill tethered the decoys 
without difficulty and then came back to 
where Nash and I stood, our feet in the 
shallow water and our backs against a 
tree-trunk. Another car bringing the rest 
of the party came down to the distant 
shore, and soon we heard our friends 
splashing off to their stands. 

Little by little the darkness lessened, 
but so gradually that one could never 
be quite sure whether it really was light- 
er, or only that it seemed so to eyes which 
were becoming adjusted to the darkness. 
First, we could see the lofty outlines of 
a cypress across the clearing, and then, 
a few minutes later, we could distinguish 
our decoys, sliding happily to and fro 
on their tethers. The gray light over the 
pin-oaks gathered colors of gold and crim- 
son. Then a fox-squirrel, in a before- 
breakfast temper, squalled and threw a 
spoiled acorn down into the quiet water. 
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Minnow Buckets Bait Boxes 


Tackle Boxes Plug Boxes 
Handy Boxes 


Manufacturing Div. 
STRATTON & TERSTEGGE CO. 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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The “2 Star” 











IKE the U. S. Navy fliers on the airships Akron and Los Angeles . . . you'll 
praise the day you got your Woods Down Sleeping Robe. So far ahead of the 
best camp bedding you ever before used. Protection and comfort equal to the best 
room in the house at home or your favorite hotel. 
_ Maintains body-heat temperature “like a@ thermostat.” Buttoned in it, you’re snug 
in any camp in any weather. Famous around the world for superiority. Exclusive 
interlining, Woods Everlive down from Northern waterfowl, with new Harwood 
govt down equalizers. For spring, summer and fall, the Woods ‘2 Star,” or 
ctic Junior. In two sizes, 78” x 84” flat, 81. Ibs., $46.50; 90” x 90” flat, 10 
Ibs., $57.00. From your dealer or direct. Write for new folder “Sundown,” FREE. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Makers of Woods Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 
3201 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 
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Bean’s Fishing Shoe 


_ Anew special leather trimmed canvas top rubber de- 
signed for early boat fishing, stream fishing and fall 
hunting. Weight only 33 ounces per pair. 

Same high quality rubber as used in our Main Hunting 

Shoe but lighter throughout. 

Lowest price and most practical sportsman’s shoe we have 
ever made. 


j Sizes 6 to 12. 
Price, 10”, $3.50; 12”, $4.00; 14”, $4.50, postpaid. 


Send for free sample of canvas and 
rubber and New Spring Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


21 Main Street. Freeport, Maine 








‘*FLIES THAT TAKE FISH” 


For more fish and big ones, 
use Reese Flies. Prices $1.20 
per doz. up. Write for colored 
folder showing flies in actual 
color. Give Dealer’s name. 
Dealers wanted. 


REESE FLY COMPANY 


Write for Booklet on Famous 
High Quality 


THOMAS RODS 


For Salt and Fresh Water Fishing 


THOMAS ROD CO., BANGOR, MAINE 
F. E. Tuomas — J. Tuomas 




















Hopkinsville, Ky. 














HAPPTDAYSINA Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas; 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, Boat. 
carry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
wood ; used by U. 8. and Foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The WINNER 


NO.5505 PRICE $5.50 
And It’s Another 
“< aa loreel”™. 





voany Made By 
bach-Ca 


ttueei Company 
f Newark, N. J. 


When seasoned veterans of spring fed lakes cast a 
VY, or % oz. lure—they invariably use “The Win- 
ner’’—the Symploreel that smoothly plays out the 
line—without faltering—the level winding, simple 
3 piece easy to clean, perfectly balanced, silent 
running, durable and precision made wonder! Sells 
for $5.50! See it at your dealer’s! Write for new 
Colored Catalog! It’s FREE! 


THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
133 State Street Bronson, Mich. 





NOW MADE BY 


Bronsorw 





Hildebrandt Spinners 


Here’s a NEW one for TROUT — 
Hildebrandt’s FLICKER SPIN- 
NER — positively wicked on all 
kinds of trout — a brand-new 
spinner with action galore! 
(Sample 35c.) 
AND OF COURSE — there are 
- all the old standbys, Spinner and 
Fly combinations that are 
ALWAYS good for trout and 
Other game fish. 
he most satisfactory ALL 
YEAR bait for the big ones — 
medium sized ones —and the 
smaller fellows that taste so good! Sizes and 
color combinations for every fishing condition 
— use ‘em with flles — worms cr with plain 


hook 
Hildebrandt’s HINTS for 1932 tells you 


about the new baits and the old ones. Send 
for your FREE COPY. 


HILDEBRANDT 


332 High Street Logansport, Ind. 




















Holder with clamp $2. 
Holder with clamp and 
device for shore fishing 
$2.50. Send for yours today. 

If in doubt send for circular. 
KELGIE MFG. CO. Fairmount, tnd. 
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“Kerr—kerr-r-r—kerr!” said a decoy 
warningly. 

With a hiss of speed two mallards came 
in over the top of our tree, flashed through 
the clearing, flared against the cypress, 
and were gone before a gun could be 
raised. 

“Some one will pay dearly for that,” 
said Nash, shifting his great, long-bar- 
reled fowling-piece. 

Then a flock of six, coming up unseen, 
rushed straight down upon us over the 
crown of the cypress, flying as if they 
meant to come right into our gun muzzles. 
One of these crashed through the foliage 
like a stone, rattling a shower of twigs 
upon my shoulders, and another, fairly 
struck by a load from my companion’s 
tremendous gun, lay tossing gently on 
the water when I glanced around. The 
rest of the flock had vanished as suddenly 
as they had come, allowing no time for 
a second barrel. The trees hemmed the 
pool so closely and the leafage—as yet 
unthinned by frost and wind and rain— 
so restricted the vision that it was much 
like standing on the bottom of a pit a 
hundred feet deep and shooting at ducks 
crossing from edge to edge overhead. 

Such shooting compels one to realize 
how reluctant is the untrained eye to 
measure perpendicular distances. A mal- 
lard getting up from a slough is instantly 
known to be in range or out of range, 
but the same bird crossing above the gun- 


| ner may be forty yards up, or sixty, for 


all that the untrained eye records. I guess- 
ed the height of the big cypress across 
the pool to be ninety feet, but the knowl- 
edge was of little use to me, at least if 
a duck came in above it. Long experience 
in just this sort of shooting had made 
my companion expert, and again and 
again he shot single ducks so high above 
the cypress that they were as long in fall- 
ing to the level of the crown of the tree 
as they were in finishing the plunge from 
there to the water. 

Frequently flocks that had dropped be- 
low the tree-tops unseen, some distance 
away, would come bursting upon us not 
ten yards high, darting and twisting along 
the leafy aisles like grouse. One mallard 
drake cut at least a dozen wide, suspicious 
circles about our clearing, and we watched 
him expectantly until our eyes watered. 

“Jes’ keep on foolin’-—jes’ keep on!” 
Bill adjured him softly. 

The duck swung past again and van- 
ished. 

“He’s gone,” said Nash, straightening 
his bent back. “Must have seen us. No! 
Look! Here he comes! Take him!” 


OW under the interlacing boughs came 
the drake straight to us. In all con- 
fidence I waited until he was thirty-five 
yards out—and missed him clean! As he 
swished upward I laid the 20-bore on him 
a second time—and missed again. 

“Big day in de mawnin’!” ejaculated 
Bill earnestly. “I done made up my min’ 
dat bird wuz ready for de crunner.” 

“The which?” Nash inquired. 

“De crunner,” Bill explained; “de man 
who considers how come you daid.” 

Nash had waded off to pick up a duck. 
Suddenly something came swooping over 
the top of a haw bush across the pool. 
There was just time to recognize the 
duck hawk setting his wings for a pirati- 
cal swoop at our decoys, and to catch him 
fair and square with an ounce of sevens. 
The decoys seemed to realize that a men- 
ace had been removed, and purred and 
chatted approvingly. 

“They’re saying, ‘Give the boy with 
the little 20 a big hand,’” remarked Nash. 

For an hour or more the flight contin- 
ued, made up of ducks coming in from 
feeding all night on the rice fields, but 


the day grew warm and still, and the 
flocks came now at longer intervals. Bill 
informed us that we had sixteen and no 
cripples. We were, therefore, content to 
perch on a sunny log and chat with the 
guide about chicken, deer, snipe, geese, 
ducks and turkeys, with occasional in- 
terruptions when a flock of tardy arrivals 
appeared above the tree-tops. 

It is a sad thing, but in many sections 
of the country the sport of wildfowling 
has been reduced entirely to formal terms, 
so that the gunner has small chance of 
failure and smaller opportunity to add to 
or exercise his own individual resource- 
fulness as a _ wildfowler. Professional 
guides have arranged matters so that 
there is the utmost economy of time and 
effort, and the gunner has no responsibili- 
ties beyond going where his guide takes 
him and shooting at birds the guide points 
out. Now the gunner may infinitely prefer 
to paddle his own skiff, select his own 
stand, handle his own decoys and in gen- 
eral conduct the affair, as his father did, 
according to his own wishes, ability and 
judgment. However, such are the restric- 
tions imposed by industrial progress, by 
a mounting population, by easy transporta- 
tion, by the reduction of the great marshes 
and sloughs, and in short by the general 
regulation and systematization of every 
human activity that except in remote areas 
wildfowling, in order to be maintained at 
all, must itself be systematized. 

But the curse, or blessing, of regulated 
duck shooting has not fallen as yet upon 





WATCH the April issue for 
Edison Marshall’s story, 
“IN THE LAND OF THE 
SLADANG.” 











the rivers, sloughs, pin-oak bottoms and 
cypress breaks so generously distributed 
throughout the region of the Gunner’s 
Rest. I do not mean that a visiting sports- 
man can go out along the road and put 
up a blind and throw out his decoys in the 
first likely-looking slough he finds; but 
he can, upon payment of a moderate fee 
to a landowner, obtain permission to shoot 
ducks under conditions that will enable 
him to appreciate the sport enjoyed by 
older generations. Generally the fee also 
pays for the services of a guide, but he 
is more a companion than a dictator. He 
will take you to your stand, put out and 
take up your decoys, and do all the 
things that are done for you at a de luxe 
duck club—even to the sheoting of your 
ducks—if you wish. However, if your 
boots and clothing are not too obviously 
new and the gun shows evidences of wear 
and care, and if, above all, you do not 
immediately produce one of those cheap 
duck calls—an instrument having the same 
seductive, reassuring influence upon a wild 
mallard as a fire siren—he will seat him- 
self on a partially submerged log and, 
throughout the day, earn his stipend by 
telling you stories of shooting, of guns 
and of dogs that you will remember to 
your dying day—or longer, for all that I 
know. 

We were paying guests of a man who 
operated the slough on a commercial basis. 
The swamp was artificial, having been 
formed by throwing up a low dike around 
the outer edge of an extensive woodland 
and turning in water to a depth of a foot 
or two from a rice-field canal. When the 
shooting season was over, the water was 
withdrawn to prevent damage to the trees. 
The arrangement was typical of many sim- 
ilar operations conducted in the region. 
While rumor told of wasteful and de- 
structive practices permitted on some of 
these places, the proprietor of this resort 
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appeared to realize that the future wel- 
fare of his business depended upon the 
elimination of spoliation and abuse. 
Bill told us that he had heard that some 
of these duck-slough owners would per- 
mit gunners to take a second and even 
a third limit in the same day, provided 
they paid additional fees for the privi- 
lege, with the understanding that if a 
warden found them with more than the 
bag limit the onus was on the gunner. 
The fees varied from seven dollars to ten 
dollars a day. In some instances the gun- 
ner was urged to secure his limit as quick- 
ly as possible and to vacate his blind so 
that fresh customers could have their 


turn. 

We learned, too, of a strange type of 
person who apparently is satisfied with 
a limit of ducks shot on the water, and 
who is not loath to accept birds killed 
by the guides if his own skill is too feeble 
to manage so much as a pot shot. The 
resorts were grouped into two classes, 
“water shoots” and “wing shoots’—the 
characterization being significant of the 
practices allowed by the proprietor. De- 
cent sportsmen sought the “wing-shoot- 
ing” sloughs; the greedy, the ignorant 
and the bloodthirsty but unskilful individ- 
uals hunted up a “water shoot” and 
bragged afterward of a limit of ducks 
killed in half an hour or less, perhaps. 

“Now for my own part,” said Nash, 
commenting upon these matters, “I can’t 
understand why any one would wish to 
hasten a process so agreeable as getting 
together a reasonable mess of ducks. I 
feel that I would rather sit here on this 
ancient log with my fowling-piece across 
my knees and some chilled fours handy, 
with now and again a mallard to swing 
round the top of that cypress yonder, 
than to dwell in the tents of the Philis- 
tines—unless,” he added, “they’d let me 
wade around in the willows and jump 
ducks.” 

Whether it was because he spoke our 
thoughts so well or whether the Biblical 
reference stirred our devout reactions I 
will leave the reader to decide; but Bill, 
who was unpacking the lunch, and I, who 
had just sighted two greenheads coming 
straight in against the bronze green of 
the oak foliage, both approved these senti- 
ments with a fervent “Amen, brother!” 


MARKING TIME 
(Continued from page 29) 


food was killed off, through overfeed- 
ing, pollution or other causes. Then came 
the grain. Where ducks have access to 
large bodies of open water, and can go 
and rest in the daytime and get their 
grain at night, it is claimed that feeding 
is beneficial. Some contend that in sections 
of the country where such conditions do 
not exist and there is no natural food or 
no refuges, the birds are slaughtered. 

It has been suggested that a law be 
passed prohibiting the placing of bait 
within one hundred yards of a blind. That 
sounds fine, say the advocates of baiting, 
but could it be enforced? Would sports- 
men continue to buy high-priced grain to 
attract birds away from the shooting 
points? They point out that each year 
hundreds of thousands of bushels of grain 
are fed to waterfowl by sportsmen. For 
years the birds have learned to depend 
upon this source of food supply. If it were 
possible by law to stop all feeding, what 
would the birds eat? 

Men who have made a study of wild- 
fowl food conditions contend that the 
supply of natural food is inadequate. We 
do not know whether such contentions 
are prejudiced or not; but we do have 
the feeling that if natural food existed, 


the birds would not be attracted in num- 
bers to grain and even chopped-up sweet 
potatoes, carrots and other tuberous 
growths which are fed the birds in some 
sections. 

Several years ago a number of black 
ducks starved to death on Long Island. 
The birds were accustomed to eating 
grain, and when the food was cut off 
they perished during a period of severe 
weather. It was suggested at that time 
that a law be passed compelling all gunners 
who fed ducks during the shooting season 
to continue such feeding until spring. A 
splendid suggestion! But could such a law 
be enforced? 

There are undoubtedly many practices 
employed by gunners at the present time 
that are all wrong; but if they were all 
righted, it would not in any way affect 
the fundamentals of production and 
refuges. Furthermore, it would be fatal 
to add any restrictions to the Game 
Refuge Bill, which will be hard enough 
to pass without them. 


SIDE from the information that has 
come direct to Firetp & STREAM 
through its campaign for a Game Refuge 
Bill, we learn of many other disquieting 
activities. For example, there is one group 
of sportsmen who have avowed their in- 
tention of working to repeal the treaty 
with Canada and place the care of the 
birds back in the several states. We do 
not think this is possible. We do believe 
that such an action would probably prove 
fatal and quickly wind up waterfowl 
shooting as a sport. Some states would 
take adequate care of the birds, but there 
are others which have never ceased to 
hope for the return of spring shooting. 
For example, on the statute books of 
Missouri the open season on waterfowl 
stands from September 15th to April 30th. 


And this state has consistently refused to. 


— its law to conform with the Federal 
aws. 

Another group is contemplating legisla- 
tion to cripple the Biological Survey. 
These men feel that they have been dis- 
criminated against; that the 30-day 
waterfowl season assigned to them in 1931 
did not give them privileges enjoyed by 
neighboring states. 

Practically all of the resentment against 
the Survey seems to have been brought 
about by last-minute changes in the 30- 
day season under the President’s procla- 
mation. The Government officials, after 
giving the matter careful study and in- 
vestigating breefing conditions to the 
limit of their ability, decided that the sea- 
son in the United States must be limited 
to thirty days. It is contended that the 
Government should have consulted more 
fully with state game departments before 
assigning the shooting periods to the 
various states. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the 30-day regulation was made to save 
the ducks, not to furnish the best shooting. 
If the duck shortage was serious enough 
to demand a 30-day season, the Govern- 
ment should have been sure of its hand 
and, having once made the decision, stood 
by it. Last-minute changes always breed 
dissatisfaction in matters of this kind. 
For example, the sportsmen of Idaho are 
up in arms because Washington and 
Oregon were later given a season from 
November 16th to December 15th, while 
their season was the month of October. 
A sportsman from the state of Vermont 
asks Fretp & StrEAM why Massachusetts 
could shoot ducks during the month of 
November, while their season was 
October. These are just two of the many 
sections where trouble brews. 

One indignant writer from Illinois con- 
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tends that the whole mix-up was brought 
about by the old political game and that 
the Biological Survey had nothing to do 
with last-minute changes; that the order 
came from higher up, and the Survey 
officials had to obey orders. 

We are informed that the Federal 
Advisory Board was not consulted when 
shooting dates were changed just before 
the season opened last fall. Rumor has it 
that the Chairman and other members of 
this board resigned and that now the 
Survey is attempting to reorganize the 
board. 

We learn from one group of sports- 
men that a bill is planned to abolish the 
Federal Advisory Board and in its place 
establish by law a board of twenty men 
to make the regulations governing migra- 
tory birds. The plan is to divide the 
United States into ten geographical dis- 
tricts, each district to have two repre- 
sentatives, one of which must be a member 
of a state game commission in that dis- 
trict, the other to represent the organized 
sportsmen. This board would meet in the 
summer, when information is available 
from the breeding grounds. At that time 
they would make regulations from which 
there would be no appeal. 

It is unfortunate that so much feeling 
has been aroused against the Biological 
Survey. This organization has done most 
efficient work in the past, and will con- 
tinue to prove efficient in the future if 
it has the backing of the sportsmen of 
the country. Possibly such a board as sug- 
gested would strengthen the hand of the 
Survey and prevent politics from inter- 
fering with game matters. 


WAS told yesterday that a certain 

Congressman plans to introduce a bill 
at Washington making permanent the 30- 
day season and lowering the bag limit to 
10 or 12 birds, thereby tying the hands 
of the Survey and preventing it from in- 
creasing the season and the bag limit 
without an act of Congress even though 
conditions warrant. Hysterical articles 
which do not help the cause have appeared 
in magazines and newspapers. In the 
October 15, 1931, copy of MacLean’s 
Magazine, which is published in Canada, 
there is an article, “Conservation or Ex- 
termination?” by Mr. C. A. Hayden. On 
the first page is a picture of a Canada 
goose, and the caption says: “The Canada 
goose is also threatened with extinction.” 

Such heresy can only harm the cause 
of sane conservation. No species of water- 
fowl is near extinction. There has been a 
duck shortage for the last three years. 
It is very noticeable in some species, but 
to say that any of these species is nearing 


extinction shows an utter disregard for, 


the true situation or gross ignorance. 

Newspaper articles have appeared in 
the Canadian press damning the American 
shooter. Gunners on this side of the border 
are up in arms over the fact that some 
of the Canadian provinces did not curtail 
their season as we did in this country. 
The American press has accused Canada 
of not playing fair in failing to restrict 
her seasons to thirty days, as was done in 
the United States. And all of this bodes 
no good for the cause. 

The protection of migratory game birds 
is an international problem. Many ,who 
have been throwing mud are not familiar 
with the waterfowl problem internation- 
ally, and that is the only way it can be 
viewed fairly. 

There is in America a well-organized 
group that believes in no shooting. It 
makes their hearts ache when they hear 
of any game bird or animal being shot for 
sport. They are not vegetarians, and it is 
perfectly all right for pheasants and ducks 


to be killed in a poultry house; but for a 
man to enjoy the taking of game with a 
gun is unthinkable. Let the sportsmen get 
to wrangling among themselves, and they 
open the door wide for this group to step 
in and take their sport from them. 
Throughout the open season 95 per 
cent of the letters received by Fretp & 
StreAM from duck hunters bemoaned the 
fact that there were no ducks. A few 
places where birds were concentrated re- 
ported good shooting. After the season 
closed, the tone of the letters changed 
almost over night. Sportsmen reported 
ducks plentiful. This was not in any one 
section, but over practically the entire 
wintering range and in some cases ex- 
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to raise pheasants by reading 
“BACK-YARD PHEASANTS” 
in the April issue. Orin Newton 
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tending as far north as Idaho, northern 
Iowa and the states bordering the Great 
Lakes. 

It is true that ducks are immediately 
in evidence after the season is closed. 
They raft up and are not even alarmed 
by passing automobiles. Men see great 
masses of birds near at hand. When ducks 
are being shot at, they take no chances. 
Naturally much of this post-season evi- 
dence of an abundance of birds must be 
discounted. 

In many states where the season closed 
before the ducks had passed on to the 
South, they have tarried wherever food 
and water are available. Any one who has 
studied waterfowl migrations knows that 
they are affected to a great degree by 
shooting. When birds are not shot, they 
will tarry where food can be secured 
and water conditions are suitable until 
the instinct to migrate becomes dormant. 
The presence of waterfowl in sections 
where in normal years birds do not 
tarry makes many believe that they are 
more plentiful than in years past. There 
is also the great possibility that when 
waters freeze up many of these birds will 
perish. 

I quote from a pamphlet published by 
the Southwest Idaho Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation: “Hundreds of thousands of 
migratory ducks were trapped by storms 
in the southwestern part of the state 
(1929) and forced to winter there. In a 
short time all natural food was exhausted 
and the birds were too weak to go else- 
where. Idaho sportsmen fed them to the 
very limit of their financial ability; but 
that was not enough. ... The result was 
that thousands of ducks died, starved to 
death. Mallard hens were picked up that 
actually weighed less than 12 ounces. The 
drain ditches, sloughs and fields were 
strewn with the carcasses of the dead... . 

“At this writing (December 20, 1931) 
it seems likely that the conditions of 
1929 will be repeated. During the past few 
weeks, well after the shooting season— 
thanks to the Biological Survey—ducks 
have flocked into southwestern Idaho in 
great droves. At the Oregon and Nevada 
boundaries, which are directly in the line 
of migration, they were met with volleys 
of chilled shot—up to December 16. The 
result was that they turned back into 
Idaho, and in Idaho they are today, thou- 
sands of them, along the drain ditches, 
on the rivers, in the fields—anywhere 
there is open water or food. 

“And with the winter storms already 
upon the country, it seems likely that 
these thousands of ducks will winter here. 
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The question is: WHERE is the food 
coming from?” 

From this it is easy to see that an 
attempt to help the birds may do the 
opposite. When man interferes with the 
established habits of a wild thing, he can 
never be sure of results. 

The above is a true picture of conditions 
over the country as we see it in the office 
of Frecv & STREAM after having read 
the thousands of letters, newspaper clip- 
pings and magazine articles that have 
been sent to us. The reason for publishing 
this material is to bring home to the 
shooters of this country the seriousness of 
the chaotic condition that exists. The 
whole world is jumpy. The sportsmen 
have not escaped. 

We appeal to you all to be tolerant 
of the other man’s views and willing 
to place your own private sentiments 
in the background for the time being. 
Line up and present a solid front for 
sane, constructive conservation. Don’t do 
anything that will tend to tear down. 

The shortage of waterfowl is real. We 
must take the evidence of investigators 
on the breeding grounds. It is impossible 
to estimate the numbers of waterfowl 
when they are shifting from one point to 
another. The only place to study increase 
and decrease intelligently is on the breed- 
ing grounds. 

Recently a gentleman who has spent 
much of his life with the birds and a man 
whose character is unimpeachable told me 
he believed that the duck population of 
North America had been cut in half with- 
in the last five years. I asked him what 
figure he would place on the number of 
birds existing today. Of course, his 
answer was only a guess. He stated, 
“Perhaps 40,000,000.” 

It is not hard to imagine that flocks of 
100,000 birds may be seen in favored 
localities. Men may honestly believe there 
has been no decrease in birds, provided 
they have seen one of these great rafts on 
their favorite shooting ground. 

On my desk is a copy of a Game Refuge 
Bill, the original of which is in the pos- 
session of Seth Gordon, President of the 
American Game Association. If the com- 
mittee appointed at the National Game 
Conference decides that the Federal li- 
cense plan has a better chance of passing 
Congress than the tax on ammunition, 
that bill will be introduced immediately 
and we will print it in full in the first issue 
of Fiero & Stream after its introduction. 
Meanwhile all we can do is mark time. 


CURRENT TOPICS 
(Continued from page 21) 


In iow, clear water this place is seldom 
used for anything but a resting place. 
However, when the side runs have care- 
fully been fished, there remains the chance 
that the big one can be aroused from his 
napping place. Try dropping the fly on to 
the obstruction and pulling it off into the 
water, If this can be accomplished without 
allowing the leader to remain on the sur- 
face too long before the fly lands, it is a 
very effective procedure. But a more cer- 
tain trick is to make a strong cast at the 
rock or log and literally bounce the hook 
off it and on to the water. 

Sometimes when I know that a certain 
large trout is in the habit of holding forth 
directly behind an obstruction, I reverse 
the usual order of attack and approach 
from the up-stream side. The cast is laid 
toward the tail of the pool, where the fly 
will be caught in the backwash and floated 
up to the hiding place. As it approaches 
the dead-line I lift the leader from the 
water and allow the fly to proceed alone. 
If nothing happens, I put the fly through 


a series of skipping antics on the surface 
calculated to arouse the hunger or indig- 
nation of the proposed victim. Sometimes 
it works, and again nothing except the 
spoiling of the rest of the pool is accom- 
plished. On the whole, I think that it is 
best to tackle the job from the other end; 
but no matter how you go at it, give the 
shield pool a lot of care and attention, and 
don’t leave it until every possibility has 
been exploited. It pays. 

And now let’s leave the big, brawling 
creek and retreat to one of those delight- 
fully remote brooks that wind and twist 
through fields and wood and alder patch 
—one of those pastoral streams where a 
man may forget the cares and worries of 





AL you grouse hunters gather 
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life; yes, and perhaps forget even that his 
purpose in coming was to take trout. 
There is such a one up in Oneida County, 
New York, which goes by the name of 
Cobb Brook, and it was here that I met 
a problem and learned a lesson that has 
been applicable to many other waters. 

At one place the brook flowed through 
a tangled growth of alders that effec- 
tually protected the best holes and back- 
waters along the banks. Above the stream 
was a narrow lane between the tops of the 
branches allowing just enough room, if a 
fly were accurately cast, to drop it on to 
the middle of the run. To put it one side 
or the other was out of the question, since 
the distance between banks was scarcely 
ten feet; so there was nothing else to do 
but try for a cast between the alder tops. 

It was not until I had narrowly escaped 
hanging up on the highest branches that 
I at last dropped the Cahill through the 
lane and on to the surface. The late after- 
noon sun was filtering its slanting rays 
through the brush and illuminating the 
water on the opposite side clear to the 
bottom. Just as the fly landed I noticed 
behind a protruding root what at first ap- 
peared to be a submerged stick, but as the 
feathers floated down it came to life and 
turned around to face the center. Now 
if only I had been able to cast the fly 
over that pocket, I— 

With lightning speed that trout covered 
the intervening five feet and had the fly 
in his mouth before I knew what was hap- 
pening. His avidity was his undoing, for it 
is certain that my strike was late enough 
to have allowed him to spit the fly out 
twice over. As it was, he had gorged it and 
the steel had found a hold far back in his 
throat. 

In the course of a half hour, during 
which the balance of that run was cast, 
I had learned that the necessity of putting 
a fly right over a trout’s head is only an 
imagined one, assuming that visibility is 
normal. He has eyes that were made to 
see, and they answer their purpose mighty 
well, A trout with an appetite, either orig- 
inal or stimulated, will travel any distance 
he can see to get his food. And it seems 
that if a fly is placed some distance from 
a hiding trout and on to the adjoining 
food-carrying current rather than directly 
over the fish, there are two advantages 
gained. In the first place, the major part 
of the trout’s sustenance is taken from the 
current, not from the slack water in which 
he is wont to rest and watch. And in the 
second place, a cast which is placed some 
distance away presents less possibility of 
slight defects being noticed in the presenta- 
tion or in the terminal tackle; and when 
he does notice, it is usually too late. 
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Not always, though, does distance lend 
enchantment. When food is plentiful and 
coming right in to the trout’s immediate 
vicinity, he has no urge to leave his table 
for delicacies farther off. At such times, 
the nearer the cast, the better the chance 
of a rise. And it is needless to say that 
when the water is “in color,” visibility is 
proportionally cut down and the necessity 
for bringing the lure within easy seeing 
distance is apparent. 

A boulder-strewn, tumbling creek offers, 
comparatively speaking, far less difficulty 
to the trout fisherman in matters of in- 
terpreting currents than the rippling 
stream without visible obstructions. 
Though the problems of casting the fly 
may be more difficult, the feeding grounds 
are more apparent. The smooth-flowing 
stream seems to offer little choice in fish- 
able spots, and we usually end up by at- 
tempting to fish all of it without discrim- 
ination. If luck is with us, we may succeed 
in taking a fair catch; if it isn’t, we spoil 
the best spots and get nothing from the 
poor ones. So it behooves us to take a lit- 
tle time out to read, if we can, the signs 
that are there. 

Assume that the particular stretch of 
water has come to view as we round a 
turn in the stream. That in itself should 
give us our first inkling of the location of 


| the best feeding grounds. Imagine the 


stream in high water and where the bulk 
of the freshet will be going. As it comes 
sweeping around the turn it will be car- 
ried to the far side by its very force, and as 
it strikes the shore it tears away the soil 
and hollows out a cave. Rest assured that 
there is where we will find his nibs skulk- 
ing under the bank, if there is room, ready 
to dart out in a flash to take what the 
stream offers. The whirling of the current 
has also, no doubt, dug out the bottom to 
a greater depth than elsewhere to provide 
another hiding place for the inhabitants. 


OWN below there appears a differ- 

ence in coloration in the water. This 
may be caused by a deposit of ground-up 
wood and bark, a deepening of the bottom, 
or a submerged boulder or log. In any 
event, the place will bear investigation, for 
there is protection from view, which is one 
of the prime requisites of a feeding or rest- 
ing trout. When we come to the rifts, the 
bottom will not be clearly seen, if at all; 
still there is no need of proceeding blindly. 
A larger wave, succeeded by comparative- 
ly still water, may point to a hidden boul- 
der behind which a large trout should be 
holding forth. A sudden smoothing out of 
a series of ripples may be caused by a 
dropping away of the bottom; and if this 
is so, there will also be that telltale dark- 
ening which means deep water. It’s a real 
find to discover such a place, for it means 
that the best in the run will be congre- 
gated there for their “daily bread.” 

Up on the Kinderhook, by the grace of 
the red gods and a talkative farmer, I dis- 
covered such a bonanza as I have just 
described. A series of shallows finally ter- 
minated in a ledge of rocks that stretched 
clear across the stream. Immediately be- 
low, sand and gravel had been piled up 
to the top of the ledge, from which it 
slanted away to deep water. Here the 
ripples began to smooth out until at last 
the surface was as placid as a mill-pond. 
With a slight bend in the stream, the de- 
tails for an ideal trout pool were complete. 

That afternoon in late May found us 


| at the appointed spot just as the sun set 
| behind the hills, Not an insect was visible, 
| but a light tan Cahill with tightly wound 
| body fairly shouted to me that it would 
| raise trout if trout there were to be raised. 


So on it went, and in a moment it was 
dancing down over the ledge in the first 


cast. And then it happened. A silver streak 
broke out of the ripples, threw itself into 
the air, and with unerring aim pinned that 
fly in a spectacular nose-dive. No need to 
guess his family. 

Quickly as it could be accomplished, | 
turned the little scrapper toward me and 
down into the flat water below. He was 
determined to get back where he came 
from and tell the rest of the gang about 
the faker that was at large. But the lithe 
bamboo was just as determined the other 
way, and in a short time a fat rainbow 
was flopping in the net. He was the first, 
and the rest were just like him. Man dear, 
talk about sport! It was not until a par- 
ticularly acrobatic and insistent performer 
had done his daily and final dozen all over 
the pool that the rest of his brethren got 
wise to the hoax. By that time, I had had 
enough. 

Then there was that morning upstream 
a bit farther, when I had wandered away 
from known waters to explore a section 
that was reputed to be barren of deep 
pools and trout alike. It looked the part. 
The creek had widened out into shallow, 
laughing waters, with never a_ boulder, 
sharp turn or obstruction to form an eddy 
or a swirl. The banks were grassy and 
fringed with willows and elms that whis- 
pered secrets to the happy stream. 

As I waded up the center, drinking in 
the beauty of the scene, I remembered my 
fly rod only enough to make a cast now 
and then to keep the leader wet. But at one 
of those times I noticed that the water on 
the other side and close to the shore 
seemed a bit darker than the rest. A tenta- 
tive cast sent the fly in the direction of 
the grassy bank, but on its arrival it took 
a fancy to a slender weed that overhung 
the stream. It fastened itself to a con- 
venient leaf and threatened not to move. 
But a sharp twitch pulled it loose, and it 
fell daintily on to the water. 

There still remains a photographic im- 
pression on my mind of what happened 
next. A golden body burst that sun-kissed 
surface wide open and nabbed that fly with 
such gusto that it was hardly necessary to 
set the hook. Then, with a frenzied rush, 
he whirled downstream through the glis- 
tening shallows. I must confess to no 
credit for landing that big brown scrapper, 
for in his haste tc find deeper water he 
ran himself plumb on to an outcropping 





JN the April issue Ray Bergman 
will tell you how to take trout 
even when they’re not willing. 
“IT’S A GRAND FLY!” is the 
name of the article. 











gravel bar, where he struggled high and 
dry until I reached him. 

That experience was an eye-opener, and 
another secret of the currents was out. 
Showing no signs except the slight dark- 
ening of the water along the shore, the 
current had scooped out a trough deep and 
protected enough to house a goodly num- 
ber of trout whose presence no one had 
ever suspected. The reason for this situa- 
tion was probably due to the fact that the 
bottom of the stream was composed of 
much harder stuff in the center than along 
the sides, which therefore attracted an in- 
creased flow of water. 

Lake fishing certainly has its charms. 
There is a peace that comes to the soul 
from the placid surface of a wood-fringed 
pond at sunset. But far lovelier to me 1s 
the sight of a mountain stream whose way 
is ever changing, its voice now raised in 
joyous shouting and now subdued to a 
gentle whisper. Behind each moss-covered 
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boulder, around each graceful bend may 
be awaiting the crowning experience of a 
lifetime. There is the ever-present lure of 
“just beyond,” where the biggest trout of 
them all may be silently watching and 
waiting for that wisp of feathers so art- 
fully cast above him. Each pocket, swirl 
and run holds out its challenge; each cur- 
rent, its own peculiar problem. And if the 
vagaries of these currents become our 
study, there will be opened up a new and 
thoroughly delightful field of possibilities, 
which, if thoughtfully pursued, will bring 
not only a fuller creel, but better yet, that 
deep and more lasting satisfaction of hav- 
ing defeated an expert at his own game. 


CURIOUS CREATURES OF THE 
SEA 


(Continued from page 38) 


only, since it is more closely related to 
the catfish, is the electric eel of South 
American waters. And while it does not 
arouse the sentimental thoughts that may 
be associated with the true eel, it is more 
or less unusual. 

We humans know how to produce elec- 
tricity with the aid of chemicals and ma- 
chinery; know how to control it with 
wires, motors, tubes and fuses; how to 
make it work for us in numerous ways, 
and will learn more about its control and 
possibilities in the future. But I doubt that 
we—at least those of us living today—will 
ever discover what it is. And I believe 
that when we do, if that time ever comes, 
we will have discovered the very secret 
of life—a secret that has always been 
something closely guarded, as though an 
unseen armed force were standing at the 
entrance of an unseen gate beyond which 
lies the why and wherefore of all that we 
do not know about life today. There is 
electric energy in every living thing, a 
sort of spark of fire surrounded by water, 
which is probably life itself and which was 
planted in the breasts of the lowly growth 
in the ooze at the very beginning of things. 

Man is not the only creature who has 

mastered the uses of electricity. Many 
rudimentary beings, far in the ocean’s 
depths have learned the value of light in 
their dark recesses. Many well-organized 
fishes carry about with them strange, cold 
lights to use both as decoys and as a means 
of seeing their way about. But the electric 
eel has found another use for this energy. 
He is somehow aware that electricity also 
has a shocking force, a power to render 
helpless his prey so that he may eat at 
his leisure. And while we around the dis- 
secting table can point out the living bat- 
teries in its body, none can say how the 
shock is delivered, how the batteries are 
recharged, nor the how and why of any- 
thing connected with it. 
_ This fish resembles the true eel in that 
it has a long cylindrical body and smooth, 
scaleless skin. It inhabits the rivers of 
Brazil, and very often attains a length of 
over six feet. Its power to discharge elec- 
tricity is well known. In fact, its shock is 
greater than that of any other known va- 
riety of fish—a shock powerful enough to 
knock down a man. Authentic cases are 
on record where the natives have ridden 
horses through the rivers inhabited by 
these fish, the fish repeatedly attacking the 
legs of the horses and discharging shock 
after shock until their batteries were run 
down. Then the natives capture them with 
a certain amount of safety. Aside from de- 
fensive purposes, this fish uses his shock- 
ing power to bring down his prey and in 
escaping his enemies. A flip of his tail will 
render almost any foe harmless. 

In other ways many of the denizens of 
the deep are equally as remarkable as those 

t have mastered the use of electricity. 


The family life of the common sea-horse 
is perhaps as singular as any, although 
hundreds of others living lives just as 
curious could be picked up at random. The 
sea-horses, of several species, inhabit the 
southern seas, and their facial resemblance 
to Equus caballus is far from fanciful. 
With bowed neck holding the head in a 
true circus-pony position, this grotesque 
creature stalks through the water with a 
stately, almost unreal motion that has the 
appearance of being accomplished entirely 
without effort. He is always on parade, 
even when anchored to some sea plant by 
his prehensile tail. 

But the sea-horse form and its resem- 
blance to the family dobbin are well 
known. That with which some of us are 
not so familiar is the astonishing proce- 
dure of reproduction. At the approach of 
the breeding season the pouch on the belly 
of the male becomes thickened. The male 
and the female face each other, and she 
deposits her eggs in this pouch, where they 
remain until hatched. At this time the 
brood pouch splits, and the male, by rub- 
bing it gently against rocks and seaweed, 
works the little sea-horses out through the 
opening. The young are exact replicas of the 
parents, perfect sea-horses in miniature. 

(To be concluded) 


MISTER CUDA 
(Continued from page 25) 


that dogs on a beach will get excited 
when they see people running and play- 
ing, and sometimes will bite them. We 
keep’ dogs off our beaches, but are unable 
to keep fish away from the shore. 

“There have been only two attacks on 
bathers at Miami Beach in nearly five 
years, and both occurred when the water 
was chalky and visibility in it was poor. 

“We instruct bathers to avoid any fish 
seen swimming along the beaches. But 
the members of this patrol do not avoid 
them, barracudas or others. We chase 
them, and we have yet to see a fish, large 
or small, do anything but go.” 

The statement is frequently made that 
the flesh of barracudas is poisonous dur- 
ing certain times of the year, and that 
barracudas caught in certain localities are 
nearly always poisonous. David Starr 
Jordon, Charles F. Holder and Barton W. 
Evermann, all noted writers on marine 
life, made investigations of this subject, 
as thoroughly as scientific men can, and 
were unanimous in saying there is no 
ground for such a belief. 

Along the coasts*of Florida and in the 
Bahamas barracudas are eaten during the 
whole year—sometimes knowingly and 
other times under the name of deep-sea 
trout. If they are cooked soon after being 
caught or properly iced in the meantime, 
they are no more poisonous than any 
other fish in the sea. There are many 
anglers who prefer a six- or eight-pound 
barracuda that has been stuffed and baked 
to many other fish that are more in de- 
mand by the public. 

Friend or foe of Mister Cuda will con- 
cede that he is a cannibal and a pirate, 
for he will cut one of his own kind off 
your hook as quickly as he will any other. 
As to his being a cruel and wanton de- 
stroyer, here are two experiences. 

A friend and I were fishing for live bait 
from the bulkhead on the south shore of 
Fischer’s Island, catching grunts and 
other small fish which we intended using 
later for grouper fishing. My companion 
pulled a small grunt to the surface, and 
it fell off the hook. Another fish was seen 
in pursuit as the grunt disappeared in the 
water. 

A moment later a barracuda came into 
view, six or eight feet down and close 
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to the bulkhead. This fish was not a 
large one—it might have weighed six 
pounds—and held crosswise in its jaws 
was a struggling grunt. The cuda re- 
mained nearly motionless for a minute or 
two, while the struggles of the grunt be- 
came less active. 

The captor released the victim, and the 
grunt, badly injured but still alive, made 
for the bottom, swimming in slow circles, 
half on its side. The cuda allowed several 
feet of water to intervene before darting 
down like a plummet in pursuit. The 
barracuda returned near the surface with 
the grunt, released it after an interval— 
this time it was barely alive—recaptured 
it and then made the kill. No member of 
the cat family ever played with a captive 
more deliberately. 

At another time, we were still-fishing 
on the inside of Ragged Keys, about fif- 
teen miles below Miami. The tide was 
making, and we were fishing from the 
stern of an anchored boat. We had caught 
several groupers, averaging about five 
pounds, when one of the anglers pulled 
in his line with only the head of a 
grouper attached. In another moment the 
same thing happened to me. 

Some one stood up on the cabin deck 
and announced he could see the cuda, 
a few feet down and fifteen feet astern. 
Another catch was being pulled in, and 
the look-out called, “He’s after it!” 

He got it. That made three. 


NOTHER grouper, unharmed, was 
pulled in about this time. A larger 
hook was fastened to a short piece of lead- 
er. This hook was barely run through the 
grouper’s skin near the tail, the leader be- 
ing passed through the gills of the fish and 
fastened to the eye of the smaller hook, 
which was still in the mouth of the grou- 
per. Then the grouper was placed in the 
water alongside, to keep it good and lively. 
The lookout called his warning again, and 
the barracuda made kill number four. 

While that was taking place, the line 
holding the double-hooked grouper was 
let out, with no sinker. The bait was 
allowed to float past the spot where the 
cuda had been hanging out. All other 
lines were pulled in. Our look-out notified 
us when Mister Cuda was in position, and 
the man holding the rod started to reel 
in rapidly. “Here he comes!” shouted the 
look-out, but the bait had been taken and 
the line was speeding out before the warn- 
ing was finished. 

Many a vengeful blow on the skull did 
that barracuda receive after he was pulled 
into the cockpit. He weighed a little over 
seventeen pounds. We were curious as to 
what had become of our four groupers; 
so we performed a post-mortem. There 
wasn’t a solitary piece of grouper in 
that cuda’s stomach, but it was half filled 
with smaller, daintier tidbits. That is 
the reason Mister Cuda is called a wan- 
ton destroyer. 

There are numbers of anglers who 
hate barracudas as intensely as the aver- 
age angler hates sharks, and I am one 
of them. In nearly every case, if one in- 
quires as to the reason for this hatred, 
it will be learned that it is because of 


« such malicious killing. 


Granting that its attacks on human 
beings are so infrequent as not to be 
termed characteristic, that it is a fine 
food-fish, that it is a game fighter, yet 
these qualities are overshadowed by the 
highly developed killer instinct of which 
it is possessed. Turn a half dozen bar- 
racudas loose around a school of mullets 
or other schooling fish, and the slaughter 
will continue as long as there are mullets 
left alive. When kingfish are running and 
the fleet is outside, with strikes coming 


thick and fast, barracudas take their toll, 
Some days they get as many as one king- 
fish out of every five hooked. 

There are some anglers who hit on 
the head and throw overboard every bar- 
racuda they may catch. But it is too good 
a food-fish to be so wastefully disposed 
of. There are other anglers—and their 
numbers are increasing—who enjoy catch- 
ing cudas and take them into port, where 
they are disposed of as all good food-fish 
should be. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
' (Continued from page 39) 


traveled more than five feet when some- 
thing hit it a terrific smash. It didn’t take 
long to see that I was hooked into a big 
one, as he put a mighty strain on my line. 
Then the expected happened. It began to 
rain. Right after that I had the first sight 
of my fish. He came out of the water 
and stood on his tail for a moment and 
shook himself with the ferocity of a tiger. 
No wonder they call ’em fresh-water 
tigers ! 

The moment we realized his size we 
headed for deep water. Due credit must 
be given the guide for the manner in which 
he handled the boat. 

Soon afterward I discovered that my 
musky was hooked none too securely. 
The single hook was inserted in the ex- 
treme front of the upper jaw. I began to 
get worried and from that moment took 
no chances. 

Everything went along smoothly, and the 
fight itself lasted for about three-quarters 
of an hour. We had trouble toward the 
last, however. The fish was brought up 
to the boat at least five times. Each time 
he was too deep for the guide to take 
aim with his revolver. When I finally did 
succeed in bringing him to the top, he 
was completely spent. Then it was that 
we shot him. All we saw was a terrific 
splash, and my fish was lying, belly up, 
about fifteen feet from the boat. We knew 
then that the bullet had found its mark. 

This fine fish weighed exactly 44 pounds 
on tested scales. It was taken on a Heddon 
rod, Shakespeare reel and Mansfield line. 


COUGAR! 
(Continued from page 18) 


in about a dozen instances Wallihan timed 
and snapped perfectly. All that we ever 
got, however, was a sort of ghost lion— 
a much elongated spook with the trees and 
bushes in the background showing 
through. Yet the same camera—lens, shut- 
ter and plate—would show perfectly a 
race-horse passing at full speed at the 
same distance. No doubt about it—when 
a mountain lion moves, he moves fast 
—for a short distance. Hector was a fast 
dog—by actual test, not far behind a stag- 
hound in speed. Yet I have seen a lion 
leap from a tree, land close to Hector, 
bound like a great ball and be fifty feet 
away before he had got fairly started. 

Once a lion, after jumping, made a 
short circle and came back right among 
several of us, the dogs at its heels. One of 
the boys slapped the lion in the face with 
his hat, and the brute carried the hat sev- 
eral yards before it fell off. All this 
time Wallihan was frantically trying to 
get the camera trained on the lion. What 
a chance for a small movie camera! 

The picture at the top of page 18 shows 
a lion brought to bay at the foot of a cliff 
by only two foxhounds. This fellow was 
a cranky brute—perhaps there were not 
enough dogs to cow it—and had to be 
shot before another picture could be taken. 
This was taken in the spring of 1897. 
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Lions dislike to eat in the open. When- 
ever possible they will drag a kill into 
cover. After eating, they will cover what 
is left of the carcass with leaves, grass 
and rubbish and stay close until they want 
fresh meat. They are not a particle afraid 
of the sight or scent of man as long as 
they are hidden, and will move only far 
enough to keep out of sight. 

Lions are terribly destructive both to 
game and stock. Where deer are plentiful 
a lion will kill every two or three days, 
a deer a week being a low estimate. A 
given number of lions in a certain terri- 
tory are more destructive than a like num- 
ber of wolves, because wolves will eat 
any kind of carrion, as well as kill rabbits 
and the like, which a lion disdains when 
larger animals can be killed. 

Lion hunting is real sport, and a fellow 
doesn’t have to worry about bag limits. 


BOGARDUS—MARKSMAN 
(Continued from page 34) 


The trophies which Captain Bogardus 
struggled so to win and the guns of which 
he was always so proud have become wide- 
ly scattered and lost. Edward Bogardus 
owns two or three of the medals and two 
of the shotguns. One of the guns is owned 
by the grandson in Elkhart. The others 
are all gone—or lost. 

But one thing can never become lost, 
and this is the reputation which Captain 
Bogardus built for himself as a marks- 
man and as a sportsman. Records he made 
will probably always stand, and just as 
long as hunters gather and talk his mem- 
ory as a sportsman will never grow dim. 

He did a great deal for shooting. Ready 
to adopt any new idea that was sound, he 
led the introduction of innovations which 
have made the shotgun the efficient weapon 
it is today. But this contribution to shoot- 
ing was not his greatest, I think. There 
was one greater. It was his zeal. He in- 
spired others to imitate him and become 
shotgun hunters themselves. He made 
hunting a popular American sport. 

You could almost call him the god- 
father of American shotgunnery. 

Tue Enp 


A COLD-BLOODED DOG 
(Continued from page 27) 


source of supply was a man’s pen of live 
duck decoys down near the river. My 
nephew wrote me for instructions as to 
what to do with Red; that he'd already 
paid for the ducks at four dollars each and 
couldn’t afford to keep him much longer. 
Red believed in bringing home the bacon.” 

It was years later that the episode of 
Red’s loss occurred in San Pablo Bay. 
I'll let the Admiral tell about that: 

“Our Chinese cook, Charlie Fong, who, 
by the way, thought more of Red than he 
did of any member of the family, came to 
my office late one afternoon with very ex- 
plicit orders from Mrs. Rodman: ‘Missy 
have party. She say Captain and Led go 
catchum tlee-flo duck.’ 

“It was almost dark by the time Red and 
I reached a blind near the mouth of a 
stream that connected the duck marsh 
with the bay. From down the shore-line 
I could see a large flock of ducks feeding 
within gun range of the blind. With Red 
at my heels, I sneaked around through the 
tules to get within range of them. F inally, 
crawling on our bellies, we got within 
forty yards of them. When they arose 
from the water, I fired both barrels, and 
three ducks lay on the water. Two ap- 
peared to be dead, and a third one, appar- 
ently with only a broken wing, disappear- 
ed into some rushes a short distance up 


the shore of the creek before I could 
shoot him. 

“Red retrieved the nearest ducks. It took 
him several minutes to find the wounded 
duck in the rushes. When I looked off- 
shore for the third duck, I spied him— 
a male sprig, very much revived—swim- 
ming toward the center of the bay, his 
long pintail waving us good-bye. ‘Go get 
him, Red!’ I shouted, throwing an empty 
shell in the direction of the duck. 

“Red finally spotted the sprig, bobbing 
up and down on the waves about seventy- 
five yards offshore, and plunged in after 
him. About that time my attention was 
distracted by a big flock of mallards that 
were flying low and circling. I slipped 
back into the tules, watching them and 
hoping that they would fly over me. One 
more duck would make my bag of four— 
just what I needed. 

“A pair of mallards, flying low, swung 
up the creek on my side, and I thought 
I knocked one of them down, It was now 
almost too dark to shoot. I whistled to 
Red. He’d had more than ample time to 
retrieve the wounded sprig. 

“Red ordinarily responded promptly to 
call; and when he failed to come in, I 
made my way back through the high 
grass to investigate. I scanned the water, 
now black and choppy, for his dark brown 
head, but I could see no sign of him. I 
began to feel uneasy. I paced the shore, 
calling to him and firing my gun at in- 
tervals to attract his attention, thinking 
that possibly he had become confused out 
there in the dark and was heading to- 
ward the flickering lights ten miles across 
the bay in Marin County. If he had done 
that, it meant the loss of a game dog 
sacrificed by a stupid master. 


“Ww REALIZED, however, that he was a 

fine swimmer. Only a few weeks be- 
fore, near this same place in the bay, he 
had worked for hours with a detachment 
of marines that we sent out to gather in, 
and subsequently release, hundreds of 
ducks that couldn’t rise from the water 
because their wings had become coated 
with oil from a stowage tank that had 
burst on shore near the bay. But then the 
water wasn’t so rough as now, and, too, 
the men had pulled him into the boats fre- 
quently to rest. 

“As time passed—a half hour and then 
an hour—I became decidedly restless and 
fearful. Out there in the dark, as I blew 
my whistle and fired at intervals until my 
last shell was goye, it came home to me 
how very much old Red meant in my life. 
I recalled all those wonderful hunts with 
him—up and down both coasts, back and 
forth to the tropics. Mrs. Rodman too 
would be heart-broken. Finally, realizing 
that she would be uneasy over my staying 
out so late, I headed back toward the 
Yard, disgusted with duck shooting and 
especially with myself. I’d thoughtlessly 
sent a trusting and wonderful dog to his 
death. 

“At the dock I had the guard phone to 
my quarters that I was on my way home. 
The marine sergeant on duty at the gate 
had been with the detail the day they had 
Red with them rescuing the oil-coated 
ducks. When I told him what had hap- 
pened he begged to take a boat and search 
the bay. But I said that would be useless 
now. 

“As I passed around the corner of my 
quarters I saw Mrs. Rodman sitting near 
a window in the living room, reading the 
evening paper. The impulse to turn back 
was almost overpowering. As yet I had 
no satisfactory alibi. Charlie Fong heard 
me close the basement door. He came 
running down the steps from the kitchen 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A Fly Casting Instructions 
most effective instructions ever 
compiled. 20 progressive diagrams. 
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fully satisfied. 
Send for Harley’s Catalog of Sporting Equipment. 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
Dept. F.S.3 Erie, Pa. 
Split Bamboo 
Fishing Rods of Art 
Bait $38.00 
Fly $50.00 
Salmon $65.00 to $68.00 





Send for catalog 


E. F. PAYNE ROD CO.., Inc. 
Highland Mills, N. Y. 
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BUILDING A LOG CABIN 
By Ronald G. Davis 


TERE is one thing more pleasant 
than spending week-ends com- 
fortably loafing around a sprawled- 
out log cabin hidden under the 
pines and firs up some forgotten mountain 
coulée—but only one thing. And that is 
spending those same week-ends wrestling 
logs and maneuvering boulders down the 
mountain slopes in the real sport of 
actually “throwing up” that log cabin. 
Perhaps it is the creative instinct in all 
of us that makes it so fascinating simply 
to lay one log on top of another until 
walls take shape, to hew and saw out 
openings so that we can get in and out 
of the enclosure formed, and finally to 
lay something over the top of the box 
to complete the idea of a shelter. At any 
rate, whatever instinct or urge it is, it’s 
“powerful medicine.” 
We started out with the 
idea of a dugout for 
week-end hunting trips, 
raised our ideals until we 
were above ground, 
spread ourselves to more 
than one room, and even 
developed our esthetic 
tastes to the point of in- 
cluding a rock fireplace. 


Any abode, we rea- 
soned, be it palace or 
shack, needs four sides. 
It’s as easy to chop 


through a long log as a 
short one, so the sides of 
our hunting camp might 
just as well be a trifle 
longer and the rooms that 
much more commodious. 

Before we were through 
playing with the notion, we had argued 
ourselves into building a three-room log 
cabin with a big rock fireplace and two 
man-sized porches. After that, we didn’t 
go hunting or fishing for two whole 
years! Instead, we looked around for 
someone who knew a lot about building 
cabins. Like fun we did! 

The first thing we learned was that the 
logs should be cut in the fall, when the sap 
is not running. After lying all winter 
with the bark on and then peeled in the 
spring, they do not crack so badly—also 
they color to a beautiful mottled brown. 
We were positively informed that the 
logs should be peeled. Those with bark 
on may look more rustic, but rot com- 
paratively quickly and are always dirty. 
Our hunting dugout mustn’t be dusty! 





Edited by Dona.tp H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











We planned to make our cabin 22 feet 
square and cut the logs 26 feet long. Four 
logs were cut 35 feet long, two of them to 
extend forward from the eaves and two 
forward from the base to form the roof 
support and floor support for a 10-foot 
porch across the entire front of the build- 
ing. Also, the ridgepole and two stringers 
on each side of it were extended out over 
one side to form the roof supports for 
a side porch. 

We selected a spot in a wooded moun- 
tain coulée and cleared out just enough 
trees to allow space for our building. 
Many of the trees left standing can be 





Our cabin nestling in among the pines and firs 


touched from the porches. A stone founda- 
tion pillar, two feet square and two feet 
deep, was built at each corner and half- 
way along, under each wall. A support 
under each doorway was necessary to 
prevent sagging. 

The logs had been peeled and piled 
up alongside the site. Then the fun of 
building the “box” began. The logs were 
about 10 to 12 inches in diameter. We 
used the simplest form of notch and 
cut each log just far enough in to make 
the sides touch. Care was taken not to 
allow the notch on the upper side of each 
log to form a pocket in which rainwater 
might collect and rot the timber. A stake 
was driven at each corner, set vertically 
with a plumb bob, and the inside of the 
logs made to touch it so as to secure 





an even face within the building and to 
insure the logs being raised vertically. 
The logs were laid alternately, butt to 
top. A temptation to put the nicest look- 
ing logs on the front and on the one 
open treeless side had to be resisted. They 
being the largest, it would have resulted 
in two sides of the cabin being higher 
than the other two. 

Some of the logs had bad spots and 
defects, and were laid so that these pieces 
would be removed when the windows 
and doors were sawed out. Others were 
bowed a trifle and when this could not 
be remedied by sawing out a section for 
a window or door, a thin V-shaped notch 
was cut into the convex side. This allowed 
the log to settle and straighten. 

We had planned the door and window 
openings and when we reached the top 
log of each proposed opening, that log 
was sawed almost through and wedges 
inserted. Later, after logs had been built 
up above and we were 
ready to cut out the 
windows and doors, it 
was easy to insert the 
saw in these cuts and 
finish the openings. Cut- 
ting out a log with a 
wood chisel and hammer, 
so as to get a sawblade 
in, is slow work. The 
pieces removed in form- 
ing these openings were 
later used for furniture. 


HE “box” was 22 
feet square. We 
planned to raise the 


gables over only the front 
13 feet of this. The back 
nine feet would have a 
lean-to appearance, bal- 
anced by the front porch 
on the other side of the gable section. 
The partitions within were to be made 
of 6-inch poles. This would allow us one 
large room, 13 x 22 feet, across the entire 
front of the building, and two smaller 
rooms in the lean-to, each 9 feet deep— 
one for a bunk-room and the other for 
a kitchen. 

When the gables were raised above the 
ends of the front room, we had no corners 
to notch and nothing to hold the shorter 
logs in place. Boards were tacked up on 
the inside of the logs below and the short 
gable logs laid up against these boards. 
Trimming down the ragged ends of the 
gable logs to form the roof slant was 
one of the hardest pieces of work, inas- 
much as we tried at first to do it with 
a crosscut saw. We gave this up in a 
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hurry and tacked boards along each side 
of the logs as roof-line guides. Then we 
stood high in the air on an improvised 
platform and swung a sharp double-bitted 
axe until the irregular ends were gone 
and the logs were even with the boards. 
Spikes then were driven to hold them in 
place. 

One stringer log on each side of the 
ridgepole from gable to gable was neces- 
sary, two logs, one above the other at the 
partition line, and one stringer for the 
lean-to section. For roofing we used 3- 
inch matched fir boards and upon these 
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Floor plan of the author’s log cabin 


laid green, sanded roofing paper. Matched 
lumber was almost necessary to make a 
smocth surface, as the log stringers upon 
which the boards were nailed were uneven. 

We had selected our ridgepole and had 
laid it carefully to one side. It was a 
splendid long pine, about ten inches in 
diameter, with scarcely any taper. It had 
to be a fairly heavy “stick”, for it ex- 
tended the length of a 22-foot room and 
10 feet farther out over the side porch. 
We rolled it up the sides of the gables 
and, scrambling like chipmunks, finally 
notched it into the top of the gables. 

We used 2 x 6’s for floor joists, resting 
them upon rock supports, and 3-inch 
matched fir for the flooring. Finding that 
the ceiling was not going to be quite high 
enough, we laid the floor 6 inches below 
the bottom logs and extended baseboards 
to cover up the opening. 

The cabin rests upon gently sloping 
land and to secure individuality, we laid 
the floor of the front porch six inches 
below the level of the inside floor. As the 
roof of the side porch was very high, this 


floor was laid six inches higher than the 
level of the inside floor. This side porch 
extends out into the trees, with pines and 
shrubs on three sides, The porches are 
connected at the corner of the cabin by 
a runway which drops down two steps 
from one floor level to the other. The 
entrance to the side porch is a glass 
French door through which one steps up 
and out, literally into the midst of trees. 

Instead of a railing, three 12-inch logs 
were built as a wall around the front 
porch, This gives both a solid impression 
to the appearance of the entire structure 
and serves as an excellent seat upon 
which at least twelve people can sit and 
swing their legs. 

We miade the casings for all the win- 
dows and doors but of course had to 
buy the sashes. Above all, we wanted 
plenty of window space. In the end of 
the long front room, opposite the French 
door, we cut an opening in which to fit 
three 22-inch sashes. Placed side by side, 
these make a wide, low window. The 
two end sashes slide toward the middle, 
overlapping, one in front and the other 
behind the immovable middle sash. On 
either side of the front door, two square 
24-inch sashes were placed. These swing 
inward on hinges at one side. The thick 
logs give a casement effect to the openings 
and the large low windows offer a charm- 
ing method of egress to the porch when 


any excuse for not using the door can be | 


invented. 

From the outside, the back wall of the 
cabin facing up the coulée has a wide low 
appearance. Two windows, 4 feet wide by 
22-inches high, enhance this effect and 
give light to the bunk-room and kitchen. 
They swing outward and upward on 





hinges at the top, fastening by hooks to | 


the edge of the roof when open. 

Most cabins are chinked with clay or 
cement-stucco mortar, both within and 
without. To give the inside of our cabin 
a more rustic appearance, as well as to 
make it cleaner, we used pole chinking. 


Inside view showing front door and windows. Note the pole chinking 
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SLEEPING BAG 


Complete—Nothing Else to Buy 


Add the Universal Weather-proof Sleeping Bag to your 
equipment, and all your worries about sleeping comfort 
on that Spring hunting or fishing trip are at an end. 
Nothing else to buy. No blankets to make up-—nothing 
to fasten, tear or lose. Simply step in and Zip it shut. 
This amazing new bag is made to stand abuse. All 
materials are the strongest obtainable—yet its sleeping 
qualities are supreme. Made of layer upon layer of 
downy comfort cotton, quilted between an outer and 
inner covering of drill—the outer cover Weather- 
proofed. Man size; 28 x 78 inches. Straps into a com- 
pact roll 8 x 28 inches and weighs less than 10 Ibs. 
Light, warm, sturdy and convenient—the most sensible 
sleeping bag yet devised. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 

ship direct, all charges prepaid, at $7.95 

( $8.95 Colorado and West ). Money returned 

if not entirely satisfied. 





| The Clifford W. Maish Bedding Company 


1505 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 













Zagelmeyer 
AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 


NOW $147 


ONLY 


Why put up with the hardship 
and inconvenience of a tent 

when you can buy this big 
comfortable Auto Camp Trailer at such a low 





price! Balloon tires, demountable rims, universal 

coupling, weatherproof Mosquito proof. 

Boat Luxurious spring berths for four. Adjustable 

Trailers boat saddles, slightly additional. The biggest 
and value ever offered in our 11 years of experience in 

Trailer building camping trailers and camping cars. 
Parts Satisfaction guarant or your money back 

Send for Circular 











ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
112 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 
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GAME 
BIRD 
SHOOTING 





NEWS’ sy capt. charies Askins 


“Makes you feel the real enjoyment that all 
red-blooded folks get out of a day afield. 
Mighty sound advice on every kind of game 
bird, too.""—Mr. * 

“Everything Capt. Askins writes is worth 
reading, but in this book he has outdone 
himself . . . the next best thing to actually 
going bird shooting.” —Mr. * 

Everyone who has read it agrees with these men— 
that’s why we are sure YOU will enjoy this book, 
too. It’s got everything—humor, thrills, sound 
ideas on conservation, and scads of illustrations 
and practical pointers. 








* Names on request. 


From any bookseller or send this coupon to 
Fretp AND STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of Capt. Askins’ book, GAME 
Biro SHOOTING. [] I enclose $4. [) Send C.O.D. 
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A Modern Toilet /or 
Your Summer Home or Camp 


Ask today for free FULL DETAILS. The 
San-Equip Waterless Toilet with its ex- 
clusive self-drain and liquid seal features, 
assures safe, healthful disposal. Running 
water is not necessary. 


Sewage Disposal for 
Homes with Running Water 


If your Camp or Home has running water, 
ask us about the San- Equip Certified Septic 
System. Enjoy all the comforts and con- @ 
veniences of city plumbing. ures you 
against dangerous break-downs. Costs no 
more than you may pay for uncertain make- 
shift sewage disposal. Write SAN-EQUIP 
INC., 793 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


arrEquip 


S TANNE 


Now you can have your 
valuable trophies and furs 
tanned or made up at i Eee 
amazing new Low Prices. 

Our twenty-six years’ service to the LOW 
American public as custom tanners, PRICES 
furriers, and taxidermists GUARAN- 

TEES your SATISFACTION. 


Write today for New FREE Illustrated 
GL Catalog and Amazing Low NG 0 
__ 250 § East First. lowa 
$1.25 Per Pair 


50 Seuth Des Moines. 
West of Miss. and to Canada 


FIT-U CREEPERS 


For Hunters, Fisher- 























Will fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 








our Full Line of Creepers. | 
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Locating a spot where the young firs grew 
dense, tall and straight, we cut a supply 
about one inch in diameter. These were 
peeled with hunting knives and small 
hatchets, and nailed in tightly between the 
cabin logs with small finishing nails, the 
heads of which are practically invisible. 
These thin poles hide any unevenness of 
the logs and the contrast makes the latter 
look large and massive, as well as straight. 
The smaller the poles, the larger the logs 
look and the nicer is the appearance. 
These poles were nailed to form a kind of 
moulding along the edge of the roof where 
the boards meet the logs on the inside, 
giving an additional attractive finishing 
touch to the interior. 

Beneath these poles we had previously 
packed moss and oakum into the crevices. 
Oakum was used between the lower logs 
in order to keep the packrats out (they 
will get in anyway, but this is the theory), 
and moss gathered from around a nearby 
spring was used between the upper logs. 

(To be concluded) 


BANNOCK AND TWIST 
By Alex. Lovering 


READ in camp always presented a 

problem when we were traveling 
light, until I learned to make twist 
and frying-pan bannock. Every one is 
familiar with the Dutch oven or the 
various kinds of reflector ovens, but when 
every pound of duffle counts against you 
or your pack is in line for rough handling, 
neither the Dutch nor the reflector ovens 
will do. 

Frying-pan bannock is very easily made 
and a satisfactory staff of life. Use biscuit 
proportions, in level measurements, con- 
sisting of two cups of flour, two table- 
spoons of bacon grease, four teaspoons of 
baking powder, one teaspoon of salt and 
a scant three-fourths of a cup of milk or 
water. Mix flour, baking powder and salt. 
Then work in the bacon grease with 
knife, fork or fingers, and add the liquid 
gradually to make a moderately stiff 
dough. 

This plain bannock may be varied by 
substituting one-third cornmeal for one- 
third of the flour, or by adding raisins or 
currants and sugar, or by sprinkling 





Browning frying-pan bannock by means 
of reflected heat 


sugar and cinnamon on the greased top. 


‘A dozen variations are possible and they 


help to break the monotony of plain 
bannock as a steady diet. 

When you have your dough ready, put 
it in a greased and floured frying pan 
and set it on a deep bed of hot ashes. 
Care must be taken to see that the ashes 
are not too hot or the bannock will burn 
on the bottom. If it is just possible to hold 


STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. | Your hand for several seconds about a 


foot above the ashes, the temperature wil] 
be just about right. When, in fifteen to 
twenty minutes, the bannock has risen and 
baked on the bottom half, you place a 
rock under one side of the pan to incline 
it at a steep angle toward a hot bed of 
heaped-up live coals. It will be necessary 
to watch this second half of the baking 
and turn the pan so all the top bakes 





N’T miss “IN THE LAND 

OF THE SLADANG.” Edi- 

son Marshall’s story of Indian 

big-game hunting will start in 
the April issue. 











and browns evenly. If your fire has 
been built against a large rock or a bank, 
the heat will be reflected more readily, 

Twist is made with the same dough as 
plain bannock, with slightly less liquid, 
but is rolled with your hands on a floured 
paper or cloth to a length of a foot ora 
foot and a half, and about the size around 
of your thumb. This rope of dough is 
wound about the peeled end of a blunt 
stick of green wood, which should be 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
and three to four feet long. Use some such 
wood as willow that will not ooze resin or 
flavor the twist. Pinch the dough to- 
gether over the end of the stick. 

The process then is the same as roast- 
ing green corn on a stick. With a good 
bed of coals, one can wedge the stick in 
the ground or between rocks and leave 
it for a few moments, returning to rotate 
it like a spit from time to time. As the 
dough bakes, it will shrink from the wood 
and when it is done it will slip off easily. 

The inside of the roll can be filled with 
creamed fish, ham or dried beef, or it can 
be used as a dessert by filling with any 
fresh berries that you can find. If berries 
are not available, a jam may be used. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MORE ABOUT DRAWING DUCKS 


Campinc Epitor: 

In the January issue of Fiero & Stream on 
page 70, in your Department, I noticed a ques- 
tion and answer captioned, “Should Ducks Be 
Drawn?” 

The following is an extract from a letter I 
wrote to Mr. Holland, your Editor-in-Chief, less 
than a year ago: 

“Many years ago an old market gunner and 
game dealer told me that birds (except snipe 
which -have only one ‘trail’) would keep longer 
if hung by the feet than if hung by the necks. 
Some people contend that birds drawn keep 
longer than when the entrails are left in. 

“As a test, three broadbills (lesser scaups) 
were selected from the bag on December 5, 1930, 
peecemer attention being given to picking out 
irds that were not badly shot or injured in the 
intestines, and tagged and hung that day in an 
airy outhouse out of the sun and weather, and 
later the dates when they were noticeably 
spoiled were noted on the tags. 

“One drawn and hung by the neck spoiled Dec. 
20, 1930. 

“One not drawn and hung by the neck spoiled 
December 24, 1930. 

“One not drawn and hung by the feet spoiled 
Jan. 3, 1931.” rie 

In reply to the above Mr. Holland said in 
art: 

" “Years ago I did a lot of experimenting along 
this same line, but I did not keep the records. 
At least, I haven't them now. 

“I proved to my own satisfaction that any 
species of game will keep better if hung by the 
feet. I went further than you did and tried eight 
or ten cies of waterfowl to see which one 
spoiled the quickest and I discovered that a 
widgeon just won’t keep at all. The deep-water 
ducks ‘all keep better than the shallow-water 
species. I’m inclined to think part of this is due 
to the type of food eaten.” 

H. F. Stone. 


Ans.—Thank you for your good letter. I'm 
glad to have this information and sometime I’m 
going to publish your letter in the columns of 
the Camping and. Woodcraft Department. 

CampinG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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A COLD-BLOODED DOG 
(Continued from page 81) 


and helped me off with my muddy rubber 
boots. | removed two hen pintails from 
my hunting coat and dropped them on 
the concrete floor. 

“Charlie sensed something wrong. He 


looked up at me and said: ‘Where Led, 


Captain?” 

“I hated to break the news to that 
Chink. He and Red had been great 
friends. Red had a very special fondness 
for desserts, particularly for ice cream 
and custard, and Charlie never failed to 
make ample allowance for Red when he 
had those desserts. I took Charlie by the 
arm and said to him: ‘Look here, Charlie, 
you no tell Mrs. Rodman, sabe? Red 
swim for duck, He no come back— 

“That Chink didn’t let me finish. While 
Chinese are not ordinarily very emotional, 
yet Charlie proved the exception on this 
occasion. He sank down on his knees, 
both hands clamped over his ears and his 
mouth wide open, as horrified as if I had 
just read to him his own death warrant. 
Presently he began to jabber: ‘Missy cly 
big. Missy die—’ 

“Just then there was a scratch on the 
cellar door. Charlie Fong’s almond eyes 
rounded like black moons, and he jerked 
the cellar door open before I could reach 
it. There stood the greatest retriever that 
ever served a master, a big drake sprig 
dangling from his jaws! 

“Of course, no one will ever know 
just what happened,” explained the Ad- 
miral, “but I have a theory. He had to 
swim a long way out in a rough sea to 
overtake that duck, and with the big bird 
in his mouth he took the line of least 
resistance back toward the shore. That 
would have landed him well upshore and 
on the far side of the mouth of the creek. 
I imagine that he was so completely ex- 
hausted when he finally reached shore 
that he had to lie down and rest. And 
also, the fact that both he and the duck 
were covered with mud indicated to me 
that rather than undertake to swim across 
the creek, which was about three hundred 
yards wide at its mouth, he went around 
through the marsh and crossed the mud 
flats about a mile inland. He was familiar 
with every foot of that marsh, and you 
could always count on old Red to work 
things out the most practical way. Yet 
some people don’t give a dog credit for 
reasoning.” 

“What became of him, after that?” I 
wanted to know. 

“We served together until after my 
retirement some six years later. At the 
time of his death at the hospital in 
Annapolis, my dear friend, Dr. John Iden, 
who was fleet-surgeon when I was in 
command of the Pacific Fleet, was taking 
care of him for me. Red died of old age. 
He may have been what his former owner 
called a cold-blooded dog, but as an all- 
round hunting dog and companion I rate 
him among the immortals.” 


(Next month Admiral Rodman will tell 
you the story of another wonderful dog.) 


RIMAU! 
(Continued from page 35) 


10:30 when I parked the car at the side 
of the road and began arranging things 
for the arrival of the hot and thirsty 
crowd. Rather to my surprise, there had 
been no sound either of shooting or the 
shouting of the beaters. Having settled 
my bottles in the spring to keep cool, I 
began to be impatient for the arrival of 
the hunters. Finally I sent Mahat off in 
the car to locate the truck with the 
beaters’ rations, to make sure they would 


find the right spot, and sat down on a 
shaded rock to smoke and fight off mos- 
quitoes. 

About ten yards behind me was a high 
embankment, partly cut out and partly 
natural hill, its top covered by scrubby 
bushes. Having finished my cigarette, I 
decided to climb this embankment in the 
hope that from its higher elevation I 
might see something of the returning 
hunters. I had left my rifle against a 
tree, but was armed with a .45 automatic 
which had beén loaned me by a friend. 
Ordinarily I do not carry side-arms, but 
I expected to meet the owner on the ‘hunt 
that day and return his weapon; so it 

was merely by a freak of luck that I hap- 
pened to be armed. 

I started my climb in a leisurely sort 
of way. When I had nearly reached the 
top, something caused me to lift my eyes 
from path-finding to the rocky ledge about 
twenty feet above me. I stared incredu- 
lously for a second, feeling my hair rise 
on the back of my neck and a cold per- 
spiration break out over my body. Glar- 
ing at me over the edge of the embank- 
ment was a tiger! 

I stood petrified, afraid even to move 
backward lest the menace of those malevo- 
lent yellow eyes be carried out. So mo- 
tionless did he crouch that my confidence 
slowly trickled back. Absurd as it now 
seems, the thought flashed through my 
mind that no live animal could keep so 
still! I saw it all now. It was a joke at 
my expense on the part of the hunting 
party. They had tracked down and killed 
the tiger, and then had planted him on 
the ledge below which I was to meet 
them for lunch, knowing that on account 
of my inability to sit still for long I was 
bound to get the scare of my life sooner 
or later. I almost expected to hear a roar 
of laughter ring out, for surely the hunters 
must be hidden near by to see the fun. I 





HE “Narrowest Escape Con- 
test” story for April is entitled 
“DOGS OF WAR.” It’s a real 
thriller. Watch for this next month. 











set my jaw. Well, the first part of the joke 
was on me, but at least I’d be the last to 
laugh, for I'd put a bullet through the 
tiger and spoil the head of their trophy for 
them. 

Drawing my automatic, I aimed be- 
tween the tiger’s eyes. Just as I pressed 
the trigger, to my horror the tiger snarled 
and sprang straight at me. Once more I 
shot before I jumped sideways and lost 
my balance. Down I sprawled, rolling and 
bumping to the bottom of the slope. 
Bruised, half stunned and completely ter- 
rified, expecting every moment to feel 
claws and teeth tearing me, I looked 
around, trying to locate my automatic and 
the tiger. 

I discovered first the one least desired. 
There crouched the tiger, a scant eight 
paces away, snarling and apparently ready 
to spring again. Against a tree, ten yards 
in the opposite direction, leaned my rifle. 
The pistol was nowhere to be seen. I could 
hear no sound of my car or of the hunt- 
ing party, and there was that brute, ready 
to jump! It seemed that for hours nothing 
happened. I couldn’t understand why he 
didn’t attack me. In desperation I decided 
to take a chance and crawl for my rifle. 
I moved crab-wise, inching myself along, 
with my eyes fixed expectantly on the 
tiger. He kept growling, but I finally 
managed to reach the rifle. Using the 
side of the tree as an additional rest—I 
needed it!—I proceeded with three shots 
to blow that tiger’s head to nothing. 

Of course, the whole episode took place 
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probably in the space of three or four 


minutes; but when I realized that the 
tiger was actually dead, I was sure that 
I had aged as many decades. 

On examining the body I found that 
my first or second pistol shot had taken 
him squarely in the chest and ranged up 
into the spine, paralyzing him—otherwise 
I would never have reached the bottom of 
the hill alive. All that my rifle shots 
had done was to give the coup de grace 
to an incapacitated man-eater. For he it 
was—old, mangy, broken of tooth, caring 
nothing for the hunt that had been or- 
ganized to kill him, despising the creatures 
who had tried to match their wits against 
him. Defiantly he had continued to haunt 
his old feeding ground, and snarling de- 
fiance he had died on it. 


HUNTING BUCKS WITH 
PISTOLS 


(Continued from page 31) 


the early range firing had been completed, 
we were discussing it regretfully at the 
cantina which had been operated for 
years by Rafael Cabrerra. The activities 
of this old Cuban had expanded in all 
directions until his original source of 
wealth was little more than a pleasant 
diversion for him on what would have 
otherwise been unoccupied days. 

Cabrerra owned an enormous herd of 
half-wild cattle—he rarely knew within a 
thousand just how many he had. He was 
the private banker for nearly all the 
Cubans in the vicinity. He was the gen- 
erally acknowledged authority on native 
law. No new rules or laws promulgated 
by the duly constituted authorities were 
ever observed until Rafael had signified 
that they were good. Fie had supplied the 
Atlantic fleets, which came to anchor in 
Guantanamo Bay every winter before 
leaving for battle practice, with their re- 
quirements of fruit and vegetables and 
other local products. 

He had many children. Rumor main- 
tained that he had at least twenty, and 
he would always laughingly evade a di- 
rect answer when pressed. He certainly 
had at least a hundred godchildren, for 
the less important natives knew that he 
would never permit a godchild to want— 
nor did he. He was, indeed, as close an 
approach to the head of the old feudal sys- 
tem as it was possible for a man to be 
under the peculiar circumstances in which 
he lived, and he had the elder generation’s 
conviction that hunting is a gentleman’s 
sport that should always be available. 

Consequently, when he heard us re- 
gretting our inability to go for deer, he 
was keenly sympathetic. “It is only,” he 
asked hesitantly, “that the rifles may not 
be used? There is no rule against shoot- 
ing the deer?” 

We assured him that such was the case. 

“Ah!” he beamed. “Then it is nothing!” 

“How come?” we wanted to know. 

“Use the pistoles!” 

Remembering my first experience with 
a rifle, I could not see how a deer could 
possibly be shot with a pistol. I said as 
much. My friend not only agreed with 
me, but—it seemed to me, still sensitive 
over my poor shooting—was a little too 
fervent in endorsing my opinion. 

“Listen, amigos,” began Rafael, and 
then he outlined his plan of shooting deer 
with pistols. It sounded efficacious but 
scarcely sporting. I could see the growing 
doubt reflected in my friend’s expression, 
and it was met by my own. 

The genial old Cuban, however, didn’t 
notice—or probably he did, but failed to 
disclose it. Little ever escaped him. “I 
have always gotten my game that way, 


and I like venison often. We will go?” 


“Nope!” was the flat and prompt re- 
fusal he encountered. 

“Why not?” he expostulated. 

“Sounds too much like spearing fish 
in a dry lake, hombre,” he was told by 
my  straight-shooting, straight-talking 
friend. 

“So?” Rafael asked amusedly. “And 
how far will your pistoles shoot—those 
automatics of the .45 caliber?” 

“Well, the maximum pointblank range 
might be eighty yards or so.” 

“Exactamente!” he agreed vociferously, 
“And how close to the deer can you get, 
even in the early morning mist?” 

We began to see a light. Perhaps the 
old fellow had evolved a way of getting 
deer which was more sporting—from the 
viewpoint of both the hunter and the 
quarry—than the use of a high-powered, 
flat-trajectory rifle. We grinned at him 
understandingly, more or less contrite 
because we had suspected him of a prac- 
tice which seemed little more than slaugh- 
ter. Then we looked at each other apprais- 
ingly, and all were evidently satisfied with 
what we saw. 

“Tomorrow ?” suggested Rafael. 

“All right,” we agreed without hesi- 
tancy. “Let’s shove off about three o’clock. 
We'll stop at your casa for you.” 

And the following morning saw us 
rambling through the broken country out 
toward Cabrerra’s spacious house—a 
rambling thing built out of native mate- 
rials with a palm-thatched roof. It had 
grown spasmodically as his family in- 
creased, yet it had managed to acquire a 
rough style of architecture really indica- 
tive of the man who lived in it. As we 
approached we were announced by a per- 
fect pandemonium of canine noise. It 
could scarcely have been called either 
barking or baying, but it was a sort of 
Cuban compromise of the sounds as we 
had understood them. 

Cabrerra was ready for us. His horse 
was waiting, saddled and held by a re- 
tainer. It would not have done to have us 
arrive and find his mount tied; that 
would have been plebeian. His really im- 
portant position was maintained safely 
by such little but dignifying gestures. 


HE darkness seemed more intense 
after we left the pale radiance cast by 
the ineffectual oil lamps and pine torches 
carried about by Rafael’s servants, and 
there was no appreciable improvement in 
the situation as we rode along a trail that 
within an- hour brought us to the coast. 
Then Rafael, after stopping for a brief 
time to rest the horses, concluded that we 
would have to hurry. We pushed on, 
usually at a trot but occasionally gallop- 
ing slowly, until sandy beaches gave way 
to rough, conglomerate cliffs which indi- 
cated the hilly country we were entering. 
There were no longer any savannas. 
The country was rough and broken, slash- 
ed with deep arroyos and dotted with 
small clumps of brush. We left the shore 
and cut into the interior. There was no 
longer any trail. 

After we had climbed deviously and 
gradually for a long time, Rafael stopped 
his horse in a narrow cleft between two 
large rocks and gave us our instructions. 

“Soldados, you know from hunting be- 
fore that the deer live up on the tops of 
the hills nearly all the time and come 
down to the valleys to eat grass just at 
dawn or a little earlier. They have always 
done so and likely always will, for the 
early-morning feeding gives them lots of 
dew—and they can’t always get a drink 
in the dry season. z 

“They have used a number of their 
paths for years. In some places they have 
cut little grooves into the soft rocks—they 
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have come the same way for so long. 
Along those paths is where we shall hunt. 
We will likely get two shots—one at a 
deer going down to the valley and one at 
a deer coming back to the hills; so we 
must be careful. 

“We shall go up the path which starts 
just ahead here a bit and hide, off to one 
side. There is no wind yet this morning; 
but if there should be one, it will surely 
come from the east, for that is the in- 
variable direction of the trade winds at 
this season, sefores; so we will go on the 
west side of the trail. And since there is 
no wind and we can’t tell when it will 
start to blow, we will have to get at least 
a hundred yards away from the trail!” 

“But these pistols are good for only 
eighty yards or so!” I objected. 

“At pointblank range, yes,” Rafael 
admitted. “But you use elevation on your 
rifle—why not on your pistole?” 

“Huh?” 

“Certainly! They are effective up to 
400 yards if you hit.” 

“Sure, if we hit! But there is no provi- 
sion for elevation on the rear sight of a 
pistol, old-timer, as there is on a rifle.” 

“You think I don’t know that!” ex- 
claimed the old Cuban almost indignantly. 
“Elevate the muzzle! Slant the barrel of 
the gun up a little!” He strode away as 
though he felt that any further elemen- 
tary instruction were beneath him. 

“Great grief!” muttered my companion 
in amazement. “Do you reckon that old 
saddle-hided bird is serious?” 

There was no need to assure him of it; 
we both knew full well that he was. 

We followed him a short distance up 
the small mountain, thrusting our way 
along the narrow trail which had previ- 
ously known only the passage of small 
deer. Then we halted, and Cabrerra led 
us into a rather lightly grown area which 
made shooting possible although of highly 
improbable effectiveness. My original 
idea—that getting deer with a pistol was 
going to be like barnyard slaughter— 
was already considerably modified. 

My appearance also was considerably 
modified. I was bleeding from a dozen 
deep scratches made by the thorny bush 
through which we had come. Mosquitoes 
arrived promptly. They covered us en- 
thusiastically and started a deep-drilling 
contest which seemed to have no satisfac- 
tory ending—that is, no depth attained 
was satisfactory to the competing insects. 


E REMAINED as quiet as we 

could, watching the trail we had 
just left. Our pistols, cocked and on 
safety, lay on flat stones before us as we 
crouched behind the best cover we could 
find. Twice I heard faint sounds from 
the almost Stygian darkness before us. 
Once I was sure that I had seen one of 
the darkest shadows materialize and move. 
When I glanced in exasperation at 
Cabrerra, he was grinning; so I knew 
that a deer had passed. 

As it grew slightly lighter I estimated 
the range to be at least 120 yards—too 
far for either sighting or accurate work. 
I judged that if I held an inch or so 
over a deer’s back I would get a good 
body | hit. Rafael confirmed this, but at 
best it was going to be uncertain shooting. 

For a long time our suspense resulted in 
nothing but cramped muscles. Then a 
faint sound along the trail electrified us 
all. A buck, with lordly indifference to 
the necessity for secretiveness, came daint- 
ily down toward the valley and breakfast. 

We had agreed that I should have the 
first shot at deer bound down-hill. My 
partner would take his shot at animals re- 
turning. As I raised my pistol and sought 
the indistinct target over the sights I 


heard Rafael make a slight noise—a sort 
of cooing whistle. 

The buck heard it too and stopped in 
its tracks, looking inquisitively but fear- 
lessly in our direction. As he swung his 
head toward us I held between his antlers 
and started squeezing the trigger. 

Then the worst of all things happened 
to me—I froze on the pistol grip! No 
matter how hard I squeezed that trigger, 
I couldn’t fire the weapon. Actually, of 
course, I wasn’t exerting any pressure at 
all on the trigger finger, but it seemed 
difficult to believe that afterward. 

My companion saw what had happened. 
Afraid that the buck would lose patience 
with me, he sighted and fired. As he did 
so the buck gave a single great leap to- 
ward us, but landed on his chest, 
inert. He had been hit almost between 
the eyes—the same aiming point I had 
selected ! 


ABRERRA instantly became a verit- 
able dynamo of energy. “Pronto!” he 
cried as he leaped to his feet. “Get that 
deer away from the trail. The others in 
the valley will all be scared and run for 
the hills. It is then that we will get our 
other shot—as they go back up the trail!” 
We dragged the buck into the bush and 
concealed ourselves as well as possible. 
As we waited for the deer to pass I de- 
rived little satisfaction from reflecting 
that my friend was a distinguished pistol 
shot and that duplicating his performance 
was going to be a hard job. 

“They will be in a hurry this time,” 
Rafael warned. “We can’t stop them now. 
You will have to shoot them on the run!” 

Almost as soon as he had finished speak- 
ing, the truth of his words became evident. 
Two.deer, both young does, charged past. 
Then a buck was seen through a rift in 
the foliage, about fifty yards down the 
trail. He was coming fast but not running. 

As he reached the open space through 
which we could fire I cracked down on 
him, holding just at the very top of his 
back—and missed cleanly. As soon as it 
was evident that I had missed I heard 
two shots, almost in my ear. Cabrerra 
had fired twice—and he missed each time! 

Further hunting was out of the question. 
Every deer within hearing of our fusil- 
lade was already far away and busily en- 
gaged in going farther. So we carried the 
deer, slung on a pole, down to the horses 
and then returned to Cabrerra’s home. We 
insisted that he keep the deer, which he 
did, after inducing us to have another 
breakfast with hin. 

Frequently thereafter we hunted deer 
with pistols. We came to believe that if 
we got one deer on every other ex- 
pedition we were fortunate. It is not 
easy to hold off your target merely be- 
cause your intelligence tells you that this 
is necessary in order to hit. 

It is no easier to estimate correctly 
how far off the target you should hold 
in order to hit. If we failed to get far 
enough away from the trail, the deer 
would catch our scent and we would not 
get a single shot. 

Hunting deer with pistols, as we did 
it, gave the animals a far greater chance 
than they ever had when we hunted them 
with rifles. It sounded murderous when 
we were first told of it by our old Cuban 
friend, but it was one of the sportiest kinds 
of hunting I have ever encountered. Many 
of the men stationed at Guantanamo, in- 
cluding some of the fastest and most ac- 
curate pistol shots in the world, hunted 
deer as we did. And none of them were 
any more successful than we had been. 
The deer had plenty of chance when 
hunted by the best pistol marksmen who 
are ever likely to crack down on them. 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


HIS department consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side. 
lights on animals, birds, ay nor insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 


consideration. All of you are 


eartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 


and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


DOES THE COUGAR SCREAM? 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


Tex question has been argued for a 
century or more and it is perhaps 
reasonable to assume that it will be 
a subject of controversy for many more 
decades to come. At first blush, it would 
seem like something that is easy enough 
to prove. The trouble is, however, that 
the very great majority of people who 
claim that the cougar does scream have 
never actually caught him in the act of 
doing so. In other words, they have only 
what might be termed reasonably good 
circumstantial evidence. The sceptics say, 
“Oh, that wasn’t a cougar you heard! 
That was a coyote, or a wolf, or a bob- 
cat, or a loon or a great horned owl”’.— 
as the case may be. 

The thing that has always impressed 
me is the fact that it is the most natural 
thing in the world for a member of the 
cat family to yowl, screech, caterwaul, 
scream or what have you. What better 
evidence is required than the doleful 
serenadings indulged in by our domesti- 
cated “alley rabbits’ on the back-yard 
fence on moonlight nights? Lions and 
tigers certainly have an extensive vocal 
repertoire and the Canada lynx and bob- 
cat are far from being dumb, as I can 
testify from personal experience in the 
Canadian woods. Why, then, should the 
cougar be the only exception to the rule? 

Let us see what some prominent natural- 
ists, explorers and sportsmen have to say 
on the subject: 

Here is what the great John James 
Audubon and Rev. John Bachman state in 
their famous The Quadrupeds of North 
America, published in 1854: “The tales 
related of the cry of the cougar in the 
forest in imitation of the call of a lost 
traveller, or the cry of a child, must be 
received with much caution, and may in 
many of their exaggerations be set down 
as vulgar errors. .. . All the males, how- 
ever, of the cat kind, at the season when 
the sexes seek each other, emit remark- 
able and startling cries as is evidenced 
by the common cat in what is denominated 
caterwauling. . . . It is not impossible, 
therefore, that the male cougar, may at 
the rutting season have some peculiar and 
startling notes. The cries, however, to 
which persons have from time to time 
directed our attention, as belonging to the 
cougar, we were well convinced were 
uttered by other animals.” 

The famous Charles Darwin says this: 
“It (the cougar) is a very silent animal, 
uttering no cry, even when wounded, and 
only rarely during the breeding season.” 

Clinton Hart Merriam believes that 
“An attack of indigestion, the cry of a 


loon, or the screech of an owl, a piece of 
phosphorescent wood and a very moderate 
imagination, are all that are necessary, in 
the way of material and connections, to 
build up a thrilling tale of this descrip- 
tion.” 

“... and I have yet to find the man, 
whose statements on this point are of any 
value, that has ever heard a wild panther 
scream.” 

These statements by Merriam appeared 
in his well-known book, The Mammals 
of the Adirondack Region, and up to that 
time he had had experience with the 
cougars of that section, only. That, of 
course, was well over fifty years ago. 
Since then, according to Seton, Merriam 
has spent considerable time in the moun- 
tains of California and “now concedes that 
the western animal has a number of hair- 
lifting yells or screams.” 

Jay C. Bruce, for many years a pro- 
fessional lion hunter for the state of Cali- 
fornia and a contributor to Fietp & 
STREAM, expresses this opinion: “No 
doubt, many people have heard yells in 
the night, and have honestly believed that 
they were listening to a mountain lion, 
but in the large majority of cases, it was 
a coyote that they heard. Sometimes an 
owl will make a terrible noise, but lions 
—never to my knowledge.” 


LL of the above comprise quite an 

array of apparently authentic state- 

ments which might lead one to believe that 
the cougar seldom, if ever, screams. 

Let us see now what some of those who 
take a contrary view have to say about it. 

Here is the noted hunter, Grizzly 
Adams: “As soon as it grew quite dark, 
our ears were regaled with a concert of 
panther shrieks, quite astounding.... The . 
cafon fairly rung with terrific noises.” 

W. Nelson says, “It (the cougar) 
has a wild, screaming cry which is thrill- 
ingly impressive. . . . In the mountains 
of Arizona one summer: a mountain lion 
repeatedly passed along a series of ledges 
high above my cabin at dusk, uttering this 
loud weird cry... .” 

The late Col. Theodore Roosevelt re- 
ports that he “twice heard a loud wailing 
scream ringing through the impenetrable 
gloom. . .. My companion, an old plains- 
man, said that this was the cry of the 
cougar prowling for its prey.” 

In another account, Roosevelt says: 
“ _.. the Mathes brothers had heard them 
several times, and once one of them had 
crept up and seen the cougar, which re- 
mained in the same place for many min- 
utes, repeating the cry continually.” — 

N. Hollister’s account of the Louisiana 
puma in the Proceedings of the Biological 
Society of Washington for June 16, 1911, 
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is quite convincing. He makes statements 
like these: “Heard panthers crying about 
nine o'clock last night. There were prob- 
ably two of them as the calls were sounded 
at short intervals. .” And again: 
“Heard the panthers trilling wail across 
the lake to-night.” 

Enos A. Mills writes: “Of the dozen or 
more times that I have heard the screech 
of the lion, on three occasions there was 
a definite cause for the cry—on one a 
mother frantically sought her young . 
and twice the cry was a wail, in each in- 


Photo F. W. Toepel 

Pa and Ma Fool-hen pose for you in their 

Montana home. Blue grouse is their right 
name 


stance given by the lion calling for its 
mate, recently slain by a hunter.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton states that “In 
the summer of 1885 I made for Merriam 
the panther drawing now hanging in his 
house. During the three or four days that 
I worked at it, the creature, a Colorado 
specimen, had frequent outbursts of yell- 
ing and caterwauling. The noise it made 
was terrific, amply justifying all the fore- 
going descriptions.” 

I wish I had sufficient space to quote 
from several dozen other sources which 
I have investigated, but those which I 
have just given must suffice. Let us see 
what they indicate, if anything. 

Undoubtedly there have been, are and 
always will be a lot of folk with more or 
less vivid imaginations who, when they 
hear a weird noise in cougar country, 
immediately attribute it to that animal. 
Actually, the great majority of such 
“yowlings” are due to coyotes, foxes, 
wolves, bobcats, loons, owls or some other 
creature. In other words, the cougar is 
probably a very much more silent animal 
than these people are willing to concede. 
He conducts his daily business, especially 
when hunting, in a very quiet manner. 


O* the other hand, it is perhaps equal- 
ly certain that the cougar can and 
does scream on occasion—such as when 
he is making love, challenging a rival 
or seeking a lost mate or one of its cubs. 

This is what all the evidence in the case 
seems to indicate to me. What do you 
think about it? We would very much like 
to know and some time in the near future, 
we will probably have something further 
to say on this subject, based on the letters 
received in response to this article. 

In fact, there are several other animals 
concerning which there is considerable 
discussion as to what sort of a voice they 
have, if any—the wolverine, for instance. 
If any of you have interesting information 
along these lines, please tell us about it. 

(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) 
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BIRD SHOT 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


GREAT deal of misunderstanding 
exists regarding the action of 
bird shot. Much of this is border- 
ing on what we might call ancient 

superstition and the majority of it should 
long since have been disposed of through 
the medium of the well-equipped labora- 
tories supported by our leading ammuni- 
tion manufacturing companies. Whereas, 
in the past, a great deal of the belief on 
the action of the shot charge was hypo- 
thetical, today, through the use of pressure 
gauges, spark photography and_ shot- 
string measuring devices, we can tell 
actually what has happened. 

To illustrate my meaning: Let us con- 
sider first the threadbare conception 
stubbornly adhered to by practically the 
entire South and some 
northern gunners too, 
that soft shot kills 
better than hard or 
chilled shot. Time 
without number, I 
have had some old 
sportsman, who knows 
his quail shooting 
from A to Z tell me 
something like this: 
“Hard shot is all right 
for killing ducks, as it 
goes through their 
thick plumage better, 
but it is no good at 
all for quail. It goes 
through them without 
sufficient shock to stop 
them and they die 
later of their wounds, 
whereas soft shot, be- 
cause of the pellets 
flattening on impact—mushrooming so to 
speak—kill quicker.” I have even known 
one of these old fellows to dismember a 
quail and dig out the misshapen pellets 
to prove his contention. It is virtually 
impossible to convince them of the truth 
that their success with soft shot should be 
attributed, not to its so-called mushroom- 
ing ability on hitting the bird, but to the 
fact that it actually scatters more and 
in consequence is easier to hit with. 

It is an established fact that about 30 
per cent of any given load of shot is 
deformed in the bore. This deformed shot 
comprises the exterior pellets in tht load 
which are mutilated by being jammed up 
against the cone and by their friction 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
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make it a spoftsman’s exchange for gun in- 
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against the wall of the barrel, particularly 
in the choke. Having decreased in weight, 
they naturally lose velocity and trail be- 
hind the perfect pellets, thereby increasing 
the shot string. Misshapen, they fly off at 
a wide tangent from the true flight, and 
in consequence there is a wider fringe 
to the edge of the pattern when using soft 
shot. This is the very reason why trap 
shooters use hard shot. The pattern from 
it is closer. It is also responsible for 
copper-plated shot having been devised, to 





When they come in like this, any size shot will kill ’em 


still further increase the density of the 
pattern. 

But when a man is shooting upland 
game birds, where the average kill is 
within 12 yards, density of pattern is of 
no consequence. As a matter of fact, if 
we actually centered every bird we shot 
at such close range, we would have few 
fit to bring home and to put upon the 
table, when using an open-bored gun. 
The fact is that we don’t or can’t center 
our birds most of the time, and hence we 
are more apt to scratch down an odd one 
here and there with the edge of the pat- 
tern. That, of course, is likely to be done 
with the more generous if unreliable 
ragged edge of the soft-shot pattern. 


- dn hats, Krk - 


There is no foundation for the belief that 
the shot pellets can be flattened at impact 
with a softly feathered bird like the quail. 

When driven by 3 drams of powder, 
1% ounces of No. 8 shot has a remaining 
velocity at 20 yards of 850 foot seconds. 
Surely, this is not enough to flatten the 
pellet against anything less resistant than 
a piece of boiler plate. This can be proved 
by shooting a charge of soft shot from a 
concentrator, which is nothing but a 
jacket to prevent the exterior pellets from 
being mutilated. If shot into a slab of 
soft soap or into a tank of water, so 
that all the pellets can be recovered, it 
will be noticed that practically none of 
them has lost sphericity. This explains 
why a concentrator operates as it does. 

Now try the same experiment without 
the protection of the concentrator, and 
note the result. Thirty-odd per cent will 
be out of shape every time and flying 
erratically about. 

The fellow who 
thinks such a_ load 
kills more consistently 
is kidding himself. He 
shoots better with it 
than he would with a 
superior load, because 
he is not so good a 
shot as he thinks he is. 


O—soft shot does 

not kill quicker. 
It just lets the average 
man kill more often 
when his aim is not so 
good as it should be. 
As a matter of fact, if 
anybody should know 
because of actual ex- 
periment, the writer 
should. 

Some eighteen years 
ago, while hunting quail on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, a sportsman who was 
a little bit too eager to get his share of 
the bag unfortunately for me, tested the 
right barrel of his gun upon my anatomy. 
After his experiment it was disclosed that 
there were some 68 pellets of shot in me. 
Many of them are still there. Some thirty- 
odd were cut out. They happened to be 
soft shot, No. 8 in size, and I can bear 
testimony to the fact that they were per- 
fectly round. Four of them, still in my 
hands, are as round as the day they were 
made. Now, while I do not pretend to be a 
tough hombre, I am some tougher than a 
quail—at least, my hide is. If such shot 
won't deform on me, I doubt if they will 
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on small birds. Doesn’t that sound reason- 
able? 

Another frequent mistake is that we do 
not always select our shot sizes with due 
consideration for the bore of our gun and 
the range at which most of our shooting 
must be done. For instance: It is a com- 
mon practice to use BB shot in shooting 
the heavier of small game—such as 
turkey, geese, foxes, etc. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to pattern a 12- bore 
gun with BB shot can quickly convince 
himself of the truth of my statement— 
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Single birds are the easiest to kill 


namely, that shot of such sizes should 
never be used for a gun of this caliber. 
To illustrate: There are only 72 BB shot 
in a 1%-ounce charge. Whereas these 
large pellets will unquestionably kill at 
greater range than small ones would— 
when they hit—due to their additional 
weight and consequently high energy, the 
fact remains that, at long ranges, where 
they demonstrate this greater hitting 
power, the pellets are so far apart that 
a bird even as big as a goose or a turkey 
may easily escape without being struck, 
though covered by the pattern area. 


HE largest size of shot used in a 12- 
bore should be No. 2, for this shot has 
sufficient power to kill consistently at great- 
er ranges than BB’s—though not so far as 
BB’s will occasionally. BB shot should 
never be used in anything smaller than a 
10-bore gun, with 154 ounces to the load. 
No. 2 shot is the maximum size for the 
12-gauge; No. 4 for a 16, and, in my 
opinion, the 20 will kill as far with No. 
6’s as with anything larger. Having made 
this statement, I will hasten to add that 
I am in no way a champion of large shot. 
I think in this respect I am a conservative. 
Taking the other side of the fence, I 
know some duck shooters, and good ones 
too, who insist upon using No. 7 or 7% 
shot for wildfowl, but close observation 
has led me to believe that, in almost every 
instance, due to defective eyesight or some 
other cause, these men are incapable of 
correctly estimating distance and they in- 
variably overestimate the range at which 
they have succeeded in killing their birds. 
If a man is going to limit his shooting to 
40 or 45 yards and call it 60 yards, it 
is quite obvious that, if he has a good 
knowledge of pace, he will consistently 
kill due to the fact that there are so 
many more of the small shot. He will be 
ar more apt to hit a bird in the head, 
neck or wings and bring it down. 

The writer has personally done a great 
deal of shooting at field trials. During the 
past seven years he has attended eighteen 
of them as “Official Gun.” When one is 
shooting under these conditions before a 
large and critical gallery, where a single 
poorly aimed shot may ruin the chances for 
a championship for some deserving dog, 


and put to naught six months of patient 
training for the hard working handler, 
he naturally wants to kill every time it is 
possible to do so, It must also be re- 
membered that, under field trial condi- 
tions, “The Gun” will frequently be called 
upon to make long shots which, were he 
shooting merely for his own pleasure, he 
wouldn’t waste a shell upon. 

For myself, I habitually use a heavy 
load, such as Peters High Velocity, Super 
X or Remington Heavy Duck Loads, with 
an equivalent of 334 drams of pow der and 
1% ounces of No. 6 chilled shot. I believe 
that I can say with modesty that my per- 
formance with these justifies hard shot and 
heavy loads. For myself I would be quite 
satisfied if we had but three sizes of shot; 
and I might amplify these statements by 
saying that I never use anything but a 
12-bore gun. I would select 2’s for geese 
and turkeys, 6’s for ducks, prairie chick- 
ens, grouse and pheasants, and 8s for 
quail and snipe. 

Many will disagree with me. For in- 
stance, the late Arthur W. Sutton, treas- 
urer of Fietp & Stream, and one of 
the best grouse shots I have ever known, 
consistently used No. 9’s and I have seen 
him shoot 10’s. While these small pellets 
are quite deadly in open cover at short 
range, they have a decided disadvantage, 
inasmuch as a bird is far more apt to 
be smashed up by them. 

When I was a boy learning to shoot 
grouse by hunting with two professional 
market gunners, I noted that they always 
used 6's, and one market gunner whom I 
knew used 4’s. His contention was that, in 
an open-bore gun, he struck his birds with 
fewer pellets and was far less liable to 
mutilate them. His customers also object- 
ed to biting too frequently into pellets of 
shot. Furthermore, birds that were struck 
with fewer pellets would keep better. Also, 
a bird struck with an odd No. 4 pellet 
was more apt to be killed than one 
feathered with two or three 8’s. This is 
quite important in the early part of the 
season when one has to shoot quickly 
through the dense foliage of a tree to 
intercept the flight of his quarry. The big 
pellets more frequently reach their mark. 

By virtue of the same argument, when 
shooting last year in the Scottish High- 
lands, I found that the keepers were, to a 
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man, strenuously against the use of small 
shot. They preferred to see their game 
killed with No. 5 or 6 shot. English 5’s 
and 6’s are equal in size, respectively, to 
American 6’s and 7’s. Here again, the 
consideration was that fewer birds were 
shot up badly, less of them were crippled 
at long range, and all those that were 
shot kept better. 

Of late years, I have done practically all 
of my duck shooting with 6's, except for 
coastal birds late in the season, when I 
sometimes prefer 5’s. Since I’ve been a 

oy, I have preferred 6’s for grouse. 

A week before this was written, I shot 
at seven grouse and killed six consecutive 
birds with six shells loaded with No. 6 
shot. They say that all good things come 
in 3's, but at any rate I was satisfied. 
When all is said and done, if we were 
limited to nothing but 6’s on all varieties 
of feathered game from geese to snipe, I 
would not expect our performance to fall 
off very much more than ten per cent. 
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A “UNIVERSAL” HAND-GUN 


By Van Allen Lyman 
Vice President U. S. Revolver Association 


HE writer has at times been located 

where ammunition was scarce and 
hard to find, and learned thereby some 
expedients not mentioned in general 
shooting literature. Incidentally, they 
perhaps are not to be recommended, either 
—except in an emergency. 

He did have impressed on him, en 
rea 
advantage and great satisfaction of having 
a revolver which would handle more than 
one kind of ammunition. 

The first of this sort was a .38 Army 
revolver with the rear end of the cylinder 
holes slightly enlarged, so the regular .38 
Smith & Wesson short cartridge used in 
pocket guns (which has a very slightly 
larger diameter shell) could be fired in it 
in addition to the regular ammunition. 
This was in boyhood days in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in Mexico, the tools 
being emery cloth and a round file. It 
was a good job too, carefully done, and 
worked out well. 

A much later improvement on this was 
a Colt Police Positive Special gun with a 
four-inch barrel, regularly chambered for 
the .38 Special cartridge, but also 
chambered at the factory on request to 


| take in addition the .38 S. & W. (short) 


cartridge. This gun is a dandy, a compact 
and powerful little thing weighing only 
twenty-two ounces, unloaded and now 


| shooting four common cartridges—the .38 


| also, 


Special, .38 Long Colt, .38 S. & W. and 
in emergency, the .380 Automatic 


| with wire clip, of which more later. It is 





a fine little gun in every respect. 


OR some time the idea of a revolver 

which weuld shoot the powerful .38 
Colt Automatic pistol cartridge was car- 
ried in mind. There was no question about 
the heavy .45 caliber-frame revolvers hav- 
ing ample strength to handle this cartridge. 
In fact, a couple of such big revolvers 
specially chambered for this cartridge 
were shown at Camp Perry, but a regular 
38 revolver handling it seemed another 
matter. This .38 Colt Automatic cartridge 
is. a real handful, with pressures much 
greater than those developed in the .38 
Special revolver cartridge. 

However, a visit was made to the Colt 
factory itself and the matter proposed. 
The Colt Company proved friendly and 
was interested. The matter was discussed 
at length and in detail with “Fitz”, Kelley, 
Stevens and others of the Colt faculty and 
as a result, some months later, a factory- 
made but very special “Universal .38” 
was the outcome. 

What was desired in this universal gun 
was a gun of standard .38 (or .41, if you 

will) frame size. Primarily, it should give 
excellent accuracy with the common .38 
Special cartridge and its understudy the 
38 Long Colt, handle safely and in a 
satisfactory manner the powerful .38 Colt 
Automatic pistol cartridge, use the little 
38 S. & W. pocket-gun cartridge found 
everywhere, and, in addition, in an emer- 
gency, shoot various other cartridges. 

This sounds like a big order and some 
may feel that it cannot be done. The 
answer is that the gun exists, was factory 
made, and is giving excellent satisfaction. 

The gun, as finally worked out, is an 
“Officer’s Model” Colt with 414-inch bar- 
rel (plenty long enough), 4%4-pound 
trigger pull, and lanyard swivel in butt. 
Someone remarked that this swivel 
“might possibly be useful when shooting 
fish from horseback”, but the fact is that 


a string on a gun isa ’ mighty nice thing to 


have sometimes, as some of us have found 
out by experience. 

There are two sets of adjustable sights 
—Patridge type with a round-top front 
for quick draw and a set of regular bead 
sights. The grip is a special one worked 
out at the Colt factory and might be 
considered aS a compromise between the 
present standard Colt grip and the old 
Colt “Marine Corps” grip. In the writer’s 
opinion it is an improvement over the 
regular Colt grip now furnished and 
certain experienced shooters agree as to 
this. 

The gun is powerful, compact and 
strong, and of medium weight, being just 
under two pounds. Incidentally, it just 
comes within the United States Revolver 
Association specifications of a “pocket 
revolver” and can be shot in pocket 
revolver official matches. 

The real feature of the gun, however, is 
its ability to handle a considerable number 
of different cartridges, due to its special 
boring and chambering. 

Colt gave positive assurance that they 
could furnish both a cylinder and a frame 
which would safely withstand the high 


—— oN 


380 cartridges laced with fine wire in a 
six-shot .38 revolver cylinder 


pressure of the .38 Automatic cartridge. 
The matter then resolved itself into a 
case of the inside dimensions of barrel 
and cylinder, and also headspace details 
and firing-pin length. For, be it known, 
the heads of the different cartridges vary 
somewhat in thickness. Also, the .38 
Automatic, though commonly called a 
“rimless” cartridge, is really of the “semi- 
rim” variety and the revolver extractor 
pushes out the empties very nicely. 


T is considered inadvisable to give here 

the details of barrel boring, cylinder 
dimensions, headspace, etc. The Colt 
Company went to considerable pains to 
get these right and produce a safe gun 
which would be a satisfactory compromise, 
and inquiries are respectfully referred to 
them. If any more such guns are built 
they are best made at the factory. Re- 
member, the .38 Automatic cartridge is a 
pretty powerful thing. The cylinder of 
this gun is either nickel- or chromium- 
plated to designate it as special, the rest 
of the gun being blue. It looks rather 
snappy and pleasing. The whole gun, by 
the way, was absolutely all right when 
received, 100 per cent finished and there 
was nothing whatever to tinker on. The 
job was perfect. 

Now for the cartridges: 

The accuracy of this Universal Gun 
with the .38 Special, 38 Automatic, .38 
Long Colt and the .38 S. & W. seems to 
be about the same as that of regular 
Colt or Smith & Wesson guns chambered 
for these cartridges individually—or so 
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TRY THIS FINE GLASS 


Gives piccer view than any other binocular 
of similar construction and power. Pictures 
show how the Wollensak Commander magni- 
fes, but can’t possibly reveal remarkable bril- 
liance and clearness of view. Corrected optical 
system removes “‘color fringes.’ Splendid for 
all outdoor sports, win- 
ter and summer, even in 
haze, twilight, etc. Stiff 
leather case and neck- 
strap included. At deal- 
ers or direct, postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 


Catalogs free on 
Microscopes, Field 
Glasses, Telescopes 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
835 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK BINOCULARS 





MICROSCOPES » TELESCOPES 








“‘PACIFIC’’ GUN SIGHTS 


Reloading Tools 
and SUPPLIES 
Send for Latest Catalog 7-F 


Front and rear SIGHTS for all rifles. 
The lowest priced, heavy duty, semi- 
automatic RELOADING TOOL on the market. 
ALL RELOADING SUPPLIES. Master Gunsmiths— 
repairing and restocking; barrels reblued from $2.50 up. 
Dealers—Send for our Special Dealer Proposition 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 


; p es ‘ 
ser TROPHIES: 
. - 7 AX} “4 
Taxidermist Qs 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
etc., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 


scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. $4 00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for...... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Law | Co. 
Box F. S. 3, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


HOW TO HUNT 


will greatly increase your skill in find- 
ing and bagging ducks, geese, quail, 
grouse, woodcock, turkeys. America’s 
foremost experts, including Askins, 
Crossman, Holland, Buckingham and 
Curtis, give you the most authorita- 
tive instruction possible to obtain. 
Worth its weight in gold to any but 
the most expert hunters. A fine gift 
for a sportsman friend while they last— 


ONLY 50c A COPY 
Send the coupon NOW 


LLL SS SS ee ee ee 
FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
For the enclosed $..... send me. 





























| nearly so, that it is perfectly safe to use 
| the Universal Gun in competitive shoots 
| against regular target arms. The point of 
| impact, of course, varies for the different 
| cartridges. The accompanying targets 
| were made with the gun in new condition. 
After it is worn in more, it will probably 
shoot somewhat closer groups. But these 
groups, as made, are not bad and would 
be good work for any gun. 

In a desire to see what could be done 
and stretch the capacity of the Universal 
Hand-gun a bit, further attention was 
given to the .380 Colt Automatic car- 
tridge, the one used in the pocket gun. 
These .380 cartridges are a little small, 
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. @ 
Left—group made with .38 Police Posi- 


cartridges. Both at 15 yards 


are of the true rimless variety, and will 
drop right inside the cylinder. The genu- 
ine Spanish American system for making 
these .380’s work in any regular .38 
revolver is to take a match and whittle 
it down to a thin wedge—sometimes two 
matches—chew somewhat to wet and 
soften, and then force the .380 cartridge 
in with the match wedge along side of it. 
The match wedge swells and holds the 
cartridge more or less tightly, and it 
perhaps will shoot after a fashion. If not 
wedged tightly and properly, it will 
simply be pushed ahead by the firing pin 
and not be exploded. Pasting a strip of 
paper around the shell to make it a tight 
fit is another way, but also not sure. 


small-sized hairpin, put it astraddle of 
the head groove of the cartridge, letting 
a little of the bend project, twist up the 
ends and cut them off. This gives a little 
yoke around the head of the cartridge 
which holds it about right and it is sure 
fire every time. 

Hair-pinned .380 cartridges work all 
right, but in the Universal Hand-gun 
tend to split at the mouth, inasmuch as 
they fit rather loosely in the chamber. 
Winding them with a 2-inch by %4-inch 
strip of newspaper, pasted on, stopped 
this and also centered them better. The 


Left—group made with .38 Colt Automat- 
ic cartridges; right—with .38 Special 
cartridges. Both at 15 yards 


easiest and best bet of all, as far as .380's 
are concerned, is simply to wind fine wire 
about the heads of a cylinder full, as 
illustrated. This is very little trouble, 
and the extractor throws out all six to- 
gether, perfectly. The accuracy of these 
.380’s isn’t anything extra, being about 
ten-inch groups at twenty yards when 
shot in this fashion. This is sufficient, 
however, for combat accuracy and a 
whole lot better than no cartridges at all. 
Penetration is not as good as with the .38 
S. & W. cartridges. This is merely for 
emergency, of course, in case of shortage 
of other ammunition. 

Other available cartridges tried were 





The writer prefers to take a thin, | 





tive cartridges; right—with .38 Long Colt | 
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When you go out for 
Chucks use this 


LYMAN SIGHT 


Combination 


These three sights will help you pick 
off chucks and other game with surpris- 
ing ease. The No. 1A rear sight mounts 
on the tang, giving unobstructed view 
of field and target. The No. 3 ivory bead 
front sight is excellent for hunting in 
any light. The No. 6 folding rear sight 
replaces factory rear sight. It serves as 
auxiliary sight under certain light condi- 
tions, folds down when using 1A and is 
valuable to check alignment of 1A and 
3 without sighting shots in the field. 
All attach easily. An accurate and de- 
pendable combination of hunting sights 
for fast shooting. 






No. 3 Ivory Bead Front sight. 
$1.00. Supplied also with red, 
gold or silver bead. 





No. 6 Folding rear leaf 
sight. Bar with ivory center 
and open V-notch. $1.75. 


1A Rear Sight. Turn down peep. Elev. adjust- 
ment. Folds down or locks when upright. $4.50. 
FOR LEVER ACTION 
RIFLES 

No. 38 Receiver sight for 
Marlin, Winchester, Rem- 
ington hunting rifles. Elev. 
and windage adjustment. 
$6.50. Dise. 50c. 

Send 10 cents for Lyman Sight Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











UTI A eb 4 of: 1 am 


“This 

is the 

life—in 
Duxbaks” 


REEDOM! 
Wear the 


clothes to 
enjoy it. Clothes in which you can 


cut loose in the real outdoors 
regardless of weather. Genuine 
Duxbak Clothes. For nearly thirty 
years the popular stand-by of sports- 
men everywhere. Five different 
coats. Breeches short, medium and 
long in same waistband sizes. Long 
pants, shell vests, hat caps, leggings. 
Choice of two best colors. Your 
dealer will gladly fit you out. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 


812 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 
Besides Duxbak, also corduroy, moleskin, 
waterproof mackinaw. Style Book FREE. 














PREVENTS PITTING 


Barrels stay bright, working parts 
limber, when you oil your guns with 
3-in-One. Blended from animal, min- 
eral and vegetable oils, it cleans and 


prevents rust as it lubricates. 


Oil firing and ejector mechanisms 
with 3-in-One. Rub it on the stock 
to preserve the finish. 
And use it on other 
things too—fishing 
reels and rods; tools, 
bicycles. Handy cans 
and bottles; all stores. 





Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 





CLEANS - OILS - 


PROTECTS 











Sufficient Heat for Cottages 


and Summer Camps 
At last—a fireplace that circulates new heat into 
every corner of room and connected rooms. Pro- 
vides living comfort in cool spring and fall weather. 
Lengthens camping season by weeks. Burns any 
fuel. The Heatilator is a double-walled metal form 
around which masonry is easily built. Assures sat- 
isfaction. Costs but little more, eventually saves. 


ai Write for full details. Heatilator Co., 











Heatilator Pie 





603 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
You have neve 7 
er seen thisad 
before nor 
heard of such low prices on new GUNS 
and ARCHERY TACKLE. Send for this Free 
Catalog now! OUTDOOR 

















Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 

take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. A, 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. > 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE oo — 
7 St. Paul, Minnesota - 
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the 9 mm Luger, which is about the right 
bullet and shell size and worked fine; 
the .38 Short Colt, outside lubricated and 
now little used, and a foreign-made car- 
tridge, marked “.380 Egesdorff”, which 
resembles the .38 Short Colt loaded with 
black powder and Berdan primer. 

In addition to these three, other car- 
tridges were tried—the 7.65 Luger and 
7.63 Mauser, both with hairpin clips, and 
the .32-20 Winchester rifle cartridge. 
These three, of course, are obvious misfits. 
They have bullets which are simply no 
fit at all in the barrel, they will fall 






was, 


dtivieal 


The Universal Hand-gun and eight of the 
cartridges which it handles 


through, with plenty of daylight all 
around. But, on trial, these awful misfits 
will be found to have more power than 
might be expected. Before arguing this 
point, set up a plank at six to ten feet 
(frequent combat range) and shoot at it 
with this ill-fitting ammunition. The prac- 
tical results will immediately convince the 
most sceptical. At that distance, most 
assuredly, he would not care to change 
places with the plank or even stand be- 
hind it, unless it were extra tough and 
plenty thick. The little bottle-necked 
Mauser pistol shells, on exploding, ex- 
pand to cylinder size, almost full length, 
resembling a straight-side shell when re- 
moved. The loose-fitting bullet, which is 
really no fit at all, penetrates almost as 
deeply as a .38 pocket revolver bullet 
would do. 

Up to date, the Universal Hand-gun 
has been found to handle the following 
cartridges :— 

1. .38 Special 

2. .38 Colt Automatic 

3. .38 Long Colt 

4. 38 S. & W. 

5. .380 Colt Automatic (9 mm) (hair- 

pin or wire clip) 

.9 mm Luger (hairpin or wire clip). 
These six are all generally available and 
work well. The 9 mm Luger is perfectly 
satisfactory but the .380 Automatic (fre- 
quently known outside the U. S. as the 
“9 mm Browning’) is not sufficiently 
accurate for precision work. Add to 
these :-— 

7. .38 Short Colt (more or less ob- 

solete ) 

8. .380 “Egestorft” 

tioned) 
Then consider also the following, which 
would certainly serve for emergency de- 
fense at short range, if no better were 
available :— 

9. .32-20 Winchester rifle cartridge 

10. 7.65 mm Luger (hairpin or wire 


a 


(already men- 


clip) 

11. 7.63 mm Mauser (hairpin or wire 

clip) 

Perhaps another cartridge will turn up 
which can be dragged in by the tail, so 
to speak, and coaxed into making an 
even dozen which can be shot in this gun 
—which is plenty. But of the eleven al- 
ready named, the first six are common 
and generally obtainable, and the first 
four work in a very satisfactory way, just 
as taken from the box and put in the gun. 


The last three are for emergency only, 
to which some might see fit to add Nos, 
5 and 6. 

_ Now, a word as to emergency ammuni- 
tion: 

Extemporaneous ammunition is posi- 
tively not recommended. It is liable to be 
unsafe and lead to accidents, and cer- 
tainly should not be used or experimented 
with unless actually needed—and then 
only with due caution and full knowledge 
of what oné€ is about. But, in an emer- 
gency, one does such things, just as one 
forsakes a comfortable chair on the deck 
of a steamer and makes out the best he 
can in a lifeboat or on a raft and be 
mighty thankful to get that. Emergency 
ammunition is about the same proposi- 
tion. It is not to be recommended except 
as a last resort, but it can be shot if 
one knows what he is about. 

However, any standard Colt or Smith 
& Wesson .38 Special gun, properly 
chambered for the .38 S. & W. cartridge, 
is a perfectly safe bet and has the great 
advantage of allowing the gun to use in 
addition to its regular fodder an extra 
— popular cartridge—and a nice light 
oad. 

The Universal Hand-gun with special 
cylinder, just described, is perfectly all 
right for the first four cartridges, any- 
where, any time. But such jobs should 
only be done. at the factory and they 
should meet with full factory approval be- 
fore going out. Only in this way are you 
playing perfectly safe. 


SOME UNUSUALLY GOOD 
BOOKS 


ANY years ago, more than I care 

to count, when the writer was a 
small boy just beginning to take a serious 
interest in sport and reaching the age 
when one delves into book lore on the 
subject, he went to the public library in 
the little town in which he lived to see 
what its shelves held upon the subject 
of shooting. 

Among the few volumes on this sport, 
including those of Sir Samuel Baker, 
Cotton Oswald and others who wrote 
quaint books on African big game, was 
a little leather-bound volume entitled 
Warwick Woodlands by Frank Forrester. 
Though water buffalo and elephant had 
their appeal, the important subject of 
the moment was our own native game, 
so he pounced on the little book with 
avidity and was suddenly awakened to the 
joys of a fine piece of sporting literature 
for which he has never lost interest. 

Years went by and though he never 
read the book again, he still remembered 
and referred to Warwick Woodlands and 
finally, about ten years ago, wandering 
into the rare book department of a promi- 
nent Fifth Avenue publisher, he secured 
a second edition, published in 1857, for 
$32.00—and considered it very cheap at 
that. 

Frank Forrester is so well known to 
American sportsmen that he needs no 
introduction. As one of his biographers 
so aptly phrased it, “He is the Surtees 
and the Hawker of America rolled into 
one.” William Henry Herbert, for that 
was this great man’s right name, through 
the influence of his powerful pen, elevated 
American sport to a level which secured 
for it the respect of sportsmen through- 
out the world. 

Unfortunately, for what reason I can- 
not tell, no publisher has ever seen fit to 
bring out what might be called a popular 
edition of his works. Coming to this coun- 
try in 1831, most of his best work was 
done by 1847, The second edition of War- 
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wick Woodlands was published in 1857 
and practically none followed this until, 
in the 90’s, a couple of limited and private 
editions, which were equally inaccessible 
to the average man, were brought out. 

We have the Derrydale Press to thank 
for the Hitchcock Edition of Forrester’s 
works which is now available. Beautifully 
printed, containing excellent copies of the 
original woodcuts, beautifully bound in 
cloth—at $30.00, this set is a valuable 
addition to any sporting library. 

The set includes My Shooting Box, 
Warwick Woodlands, The Quarndon 
Hounds and The Deer Stalker. The first 
two concern the shooting in the vale of 
Warwick, which is within forty miles of 
New York and along the famous Hack- 
ensack and Passaic meadows, beyond 
which the skyscrapers of New York show 
their towering heads today. It is rather 
pleasing to know that while Herbert's 
predictions came true and the glory of this 
locality has passed, there is still sur- 
prisingly good shooting to be had within 
this confined area. 

The Quarndon Hounds, though written 
in America, is one of the best pictures 
of English hunting conditions in the 
shires that has probably come from the 
pen of any man. Despite its rather quaint 
and theatrical artificiality, it contains as 
glowing a picture of a smashing run to 
hounds as has ever been drawn. 

The Deer Stalker is concluded with an 
excellent biography of Frank Forrester 
from the authoritative pen of Harry 
Wooster Smith, M. F. H. 


x * * * * 


Another book from the Derrydale 
Press equally worthy of commendation is 
their new edition from the original manu- 
script by Colonel Peter Hawker, of 
Shooting Diaries, with an introduction by 
Eric Parker. Colonel Peter Hawker, 
easily the dean of British shooting men 
and a very great marksman, revolution- 
ized wing shooting. 

Hawker was born in 1786 and died in 
1853. A gentleman of one of the first 
families of England, a renowned devotee 
of sport, he wrote some of the earliest 
books on wing shooting and to this day, 
his Advice to Young Shooters is recog- 
nized as being just as appropriate as it 
was in the flint-lock era when it was 
written. 


HIS new edition of the Colonel’s fa- 

mous Shooting Diary came about in 
a most romantic way. Sir Ralph Payne- 
Galloway, the great Victorian sportsman, 
edited and published it in 1893. Mr. 
Parker a few years ago found great diffi- 
culty in securing a second-hand copy of 
this volume and so conceived the idea of 
bringing out a new edition. He knew, 
however, that this ponderous diary of 
some quarter of a million words had been 
cut extensively by Payne-Galloway for 
his edition. 

He, therefore, sought the present head 
of the Hawker family for assistance but 
the original manuscript could not be 
found. Unexpectedly, one day, this Hawk- 
er of the present generation met a friend 
who told him he had a box containing 
some papers and lo and behold—the origi- 
nal manuscript was found! 

_A surprising thing about this new edi- 
tion of Eric Parker’s is that it discloses 
an entirely different Hawker. For some 
reason which we cannot understand, Sir 
Ralph Payne-Galloway, who was an 
honest and upright sportsman, saw some 
reason for deleting much of the Colonel’s 
manuscript. For instance, in reading the 
Payne-Galloway version, the Colonel had 
always shot alone. This seemed surpris- 


ing for a man who was fond of society 
to always shoot in solitude. It implied, to 
my mind, that, despite his virtues, he 
must have been a bit of a game hog. Mr. 
Parker discovered, however, that this was 
very far from the truth. He often shot 
with friends. In fact, he was frequently 
accompanied by his wife who was keenly 
interested in watching him shoot. Payne- 
Galloway never made mention of these 
companions and attributed the entire bag 
to Hawker’s gun. Also, this author, while 
accurately enumerating the birds that 
Hawker killed, very frequently deleted 
portions of his manuscript. There are 
many examples of this that have come 
under. my observation throughout the 
book, 


AWKER tells of going out and kill- 

ing two or three ducks and a couple 

of snipe and then missing five snipe in a 
row because of poor light. Payne-Gallo- 
oway records only the ducks and snipe 
that were killed. In other words, he very 
seldom permits Hawker to miss. Undoubt- 
edly, from his own writings, when taken 
literally, Hawker was a great exponent of 
the shotgun. Certainly, he was the great- 
est of his age and a man that easily could 
have stood among the best half dozen we 
could produce today, with modern guns. 
The Parker version of The Shooting 
Diary at least disproves the idea that he 
was a miraculous shot—so faultless that 
he hardly ever missed a bird. To my mind 
it detracts nothing from Hawker. In fact, 
it gives me much more faith in the man 
than I frankly ever had before. It makes 
him appear so very much more human. 


* * * * * 


From the pen of Capt. Chas. Askins 
we have a volume published by the Mac- 
millan Company under the title of Game 
Bird Shooting with an excellently writ- 
ten introduction by Edward Cave. 

In twenty-seven well illustrated chap- 
ters, this book covers the whole gamut 
of North American wing shooting. I must 
confess that I approach the reviewing of 
such volumes after twenty-odd years of 
constant reading and writing on the sub- 
ject with considerable boredom, but in this 
instance, I met with a most pleasant sur- 
prise. 

Game Bird Shooting is written in a 
breezy care-free style, which presents to 
us Chas. Askins at his best. Yet, with 
all, it is a sad story to me. The writer in 
his forty or more years of sport with dog 
and gun saw Amefican shooting at its 
peak and lived to write of it as it was and 
is. Perusing its pages is, in parts, like 
gazing on some lovely old garden that has 
been doomed to neglect. 

I wish he had not taken it upon him- 
self to discuss European shooting for, 
like others who have only a second-hand 
knowledge of it, his impressions are in- 
accurate. He has painted a somewhat 
ludicrous picture of a Scottish grouse 
drive and labeled it “Partridge Driving in 
England.” The two being widely different, 
it will tend to rob the book of consider- 
able of its authcrity among those Ameri- 
can sportsmen who know British sport. 
Yet there can be no question as to the 
authority of the writer upon American 
shooting, with which subject he is thor- 
oughly at home, and his straightforward, 
courageous and far-seeing comments 
upon game propagation and protection in 
relation to the future of our sport with 
the gun I hope to live long enough to 
see taken to heart by the rank and file of 
American shooters. 

It is a book which will greatly benefit 
the beginner and entertain the oon: 
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OFFICERS’ 
MODEL 


REVOLVER 





America’s 
| most 
| popular 


‘TARGET 


AND OUTDOOR 


ARM 


now adapted for 
HIGH SPEED AMUNITION 


_ target shooters gather, 
there you will find this popular Colt 
Officers’ Model Target Revolver — also 
ideal for outdoor, camping 
and all around shooting. 
Built on a heavy .41 caliber 
frame it gives the balance, 
grip, feel and sighting of a 
-38, yet shoots the low cost 
-22 ammunition. Now a new 
Colt feature — Embedded 
Head Cylinder* — adapts 
this arm for use with the *The New 
new High Speed cartridges. | Colt Embedded 


Like all Colt arms it is fe 
from flawless steels, gauged, fin- Head Cylinder 
ished, fitted, assembled and in-| Jn this improved 

linder the head o 

cartridge iss: 
flush with the rear 


spected by hand. Exclusive Colt 
‘ositive k makes accidental 


impossible. A 

SPECIFICATIONS odie anink dé. 
Six shots, double action. Adjust- | ded in solid steel. 
able target sights. Checked Back | All possibility of 
Strap, Trigger and Stocks. Blued | danger from split 
finish. Super-emooth, hand fin- | cartridge heads is 

ished action. 6-inch barrel. 1144 | thus eliminated. 
inches over all. Weight, 38 ounces. 


Cour’s Patent Fire Arms Mec. Co. 
Fire Arms Division, HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A, 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 





Write for 
Catalog No. 41 



























IDEAL HANDBOOK 


30th. Edition. 
NOW READY 


The new Ideal Handbook No. 30, 
covering hand reloading of am- 
munition, is now ready for mail- 
ing. It is featured by a new ar- 
rangement of subjects, the addi- 
tion of many popular loads, and 
is revised to bring all informa- 
tion up-to-date. Authors, Town- 
send Whelen, J. S. Hatcher. 
Ca 2 .* peas. +"? 
fusely illustrated. Bound in at- 
RELOADING tractive red covers. Sent post- 


FOR paid for 50 cents. 
PISTOL 
REVOLVER THE LYMAN GUN 
RIFLE SIGHT CORP. 


SHOTGUN 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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for easy, Flex. 
contort * 


GOLF 

MOCCASIN You'll never know what real foot 
comfort is until you slip into a 
pair of Russell’s—not only for 
hunting and fishing—but for 
hiking, vacationing, boat- 
general sports wear. 
Hand sewed from the choicest 
leathers—these genuine Russell 
Moccasins have an extra ‘‘some- 
thing’’ in the way of comfort, 
fit, wearability and sporty ap- 
pearance that no other type of 
footwear can give you. Write for 
illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete line of boots, golf oxfords, 
wading shoes, outing footwear, 
ete., for Men and Women. 


W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASINCO. 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELI'S 


ORDER FROM THE 


FACTORY DIRECT 








The Poly Choke 


UNIVERSAL, ADJUSTABLE CHOKE 


Seven stages of positive choke and two stages 
of reverse choke. Change your gun from open 
cylinder to full choke in 5 seconds. Rockwood, 
1931 All American Skeet Team Captain, shoots 
one 


Send for Circulars 


POLY CHOKE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 

















fhe Smith 


21 INDIAN | 


Firc Pump 


is the most effec- 
tive fire fighting 
equipment for 
camp, ranch, 
hotel, cabin, etc. 
Uses only clear 
water, 5 or 7 gal. 
tank straps on 
back like a pack 
basket. rass 
pump throws 
with ease, power- 
ful 50 ft. stream. 
Built strong. 
Choice of forest 
rangers. Greatest 
protection at low- 
est cost. Prompt 

























TWustrated folder, price list and copies of testimon- 
ials sent on request. 
Pacific Coast Agts. Fire Protection . Co., 
369 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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-32-20? Do the 50 grains more weight add g 
much to the shocking power as to overcome the 
speed and muzzle energy of the .32-20? 


A CORRECTION 


N page 61 of the February issue an 

obvious error was made. It was 
stated that canting the rifle to the ‘right 
makes it shoot to the left. This, of course, 
is exactly the opposite of the case. Canting 
the rifle to the right makes it shoot to 
the right and low. 

Paut A. Curtis 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A WOODCOCK GUN 


Dear Captain Curtis: 

I wrote you some time past regarding a brush 
gun for woodcock. There are still a few questions 
that I wish you would give me your opinion 
about. 

In your last letter to me, regarding length 
of barrels, you stated that you did not like 
short ones. f counet seem to decide just what 
length to get. I have no personal preference and 
thought that perhaps the 26-inch barrels would 

about right for woodcock and grouse. Per- 
sonally, I prefer a light 12-gauge rather than a 
16 or a 20, as I realize that it takes a rather 


| good shot to use the small-gauge guns. While I 


can hold my own among our gunners, I feel 
that I would much prefer to use a heavier gun 
than to run the chances of wounding game. I 
have tried both of the smaller gauges and did 
not care for either one but that is only a per- 
sonal view. I will admit that they handle very 
nicely. 

Reopens that I put it right up to you and 
abide by your views. If you were buying a light 
12-gauge No. 2 Ithaca for woodcock shooting, 
what would you order as to length of barrels 
and bore of each barrel. I had thought that, to 
have the right barrel cylinder and the left 
modified choke, would give me an ideal gun. 
My shooting is naturally at close ranges and a 
great many times I have to wait until the 
birds have gotten away a bit from me, as very 
often I can see them lying ahead of the dog’s 
nose. The woodcock is our main game bird and 
I enjoy shooting him more than anything else. 
I am getting this gun for just that one bird. 

do hope that you can give me some help on 
this matter as, up to date, I cannot seem to 
decide, and I want to get my order in as soon as 
ey so that I can use the gun a few times 
fore I begin on game. 

You no doubt have seen some good woodcock 
dogs in your gunning experiences. What in your 
opinion makes the better dog, a fast or a slow 
one? The one I have now is very fast but as 
staunch as a rock. I have seen him point wood- 
cock many, many times. 

To my mind, woodcock shooting over a dog 
like that is about as fine as anything you could 
ask for, perhaps for the reason that woodcock 
are gunned in such very pretty swales. What can 
beat a fine stand of white birches in November 
and a setter carved in marble pointing the 
bird dead ahead? I hope that I may live to 
enjoy many years of this and if do, I am 
sure that Hi Cvs enjoyed one of the greatest 
joys of gunning. 

L. B. Taytor. 


Ans.—You are in a measure mistaken in your 
conclusions. It is no more difficult to hit game 
with a sixteen- or twenty-bore than it is with a 
twelve, because the three spread exactly the 
same. A full-choke twenty will shoot no closer 
than a full-choke twelve. A cylinder-bore twenty 
will spread just as far as a cylinder-bore twelve. 
The only advantage is that the increased pattern 
permits the twelve to kill at greater range, so it 
doesn’t take a better shot to use a small bore in 
cover. 

If I were buying a gun for woodcock and 

rouse shooting, i would get a 6'4-pound twelve- 

re, with either 26- or 28-inch barrels, the 
right improved cylinder and the left modified 
choke. Whichever length of barrel you get is 
a matter of personal preference. 

As long as a dog is staunch and has an ex- 
cellent nose, the fast dog is better than a slow 
dog every time, because he covers more ground 
in less time. You should, for that reason, get 
more shots over him but the fast dog must have 
an exceedingly active nose. 

Snootine Eprtor. 


NOT FOR DEER 


Capt, Curtis: ' 

It is very much my desire to have your opinion 
on using a .32-20 for deer. I have at times used 
almost every caliber from .30-30 to .30-06 and 
have not yet found a gun which I can use as 
an all-round arm. At one time I had a .32-40 
which accounted for quite a few deer and in 
comparing the ballistics of the two calibers, I 
find them to be this— 

.32-20 U. S., Improved H. V.—115 gr.—1700 
ft.—738.1 Ibs. 


.32-40 U. S., Improved H. V.—165 gr.—1300 
ft.—619.3 Ibs. 
Now if the .32-40 would kill, why not the 


I have been using the U. S. H. V. this sum. 
mer and have found them to be very destructive 
to chucks. In this section most shots are from 
20 to 50 yards. Don’t you think that being 
able to use this rifle throughout the summer 
and knowing where to hold at various ranges and 
the added practice would more than overcome 
the objection to the lighter shell. I know that 
hundreds of articles have been written against 
this shell for deer, but with the improved load 
of the U. S. cartridge I can’t see why it should 
not be a killer in the hands of a good shot, 

= THEODORE B. Winyyr. 


Ans.—I am emphatically opposed to the in. 
humane and_ unsportsmanlike practice of using 
cartridges of the type of the .32-20 for deer 
and similar game. There is enough misery in 
the world without creating more of it in this 
way. Though the cartridge will kill deer when 
the bullet is placed in a vital spot, it is neverthe. 
less too frequently impossible for us to accom. 
se this. ne é 

personally don’t recommend anything und 

the .30-30 in power for deer. There iss oun 
deal of difference between paper energy and 
actual killing power. Please note that the .32.40 
shooting a 165-grain bullet is very much more 
deadly than the 115-grain bullet of the .32-20. 
If that 115-grain bullet was driven at 3500 feet 
velocity, as it could be in the .30-06 rifle, then 
it would have great superficial shocking power 
and a | very little penetration, but still 
it would kill deer. 

A_ muzzle energy of 738 pognds is not very 
much—certainly not too much for deer hunting, 
but at that I would por to have 619 pon 
with the .30-40 which is heavier, I would sug- 
gest that you retain your .32-20 for the Purpose 
for which you are using it and for which it is 
intended~—namely woodchucks. 


SHoottnc Eprtor. 
A DANGEROUS CONDITION 


Dear Captain Curtis: 
_ About two months ago I purchased a Krag 
rifle through the N. R. A. I have probably shot 
it about forty times and today, while cleaning 
it, I noticed the barrel was loose in the receiver. 
If I tighten the barrel to a snug fit, it screws 
past the index figures. 

have Baker's hook, Modern Gunsmithing, 
but was unable to find anything covering this 
condition. 

Will this make the head space incorrect and 
what can be done to make the gun safe as well 
as the sights true? 

What is the maximum amount that the barrel 
can be screwed beyond the index figures? 

G. D. Kurrz. 


Ans.—Most certafnly, the barrel of your Krag 
should positively not be loose in the receiver and 
I weak cubis that if you were to screw the 
barrel far into the receiver, so that the index 
figures didn’t line up, it would require the re- 
placement of the front sight. 

Frankly, I am not aware of the cause of this 
trouble, never having had it brought to my 
attention before, and I can only assume that it 
is due to a faulty milling of the thread upon 
the barrel before it was originally installed in the 
action. As a matter of fact, unless the barrel is 
properly screwed into the action, the head 
space is liable to be entirely too great and the 
gun would not only be inaccurate, but positively 
dangerous to shoot. 

Don’t, under any circumstances, fire this gun 
again until you have placed it in the hands of a 
competent gunsmith to be properly overhauled. 
This is not a matter that you can depend upon 
taking care of yourself. 





Suootinc Epitor. 
THE ZIP CHAMBER 


Cart. Paut_ A. Curtis: ; 

I have a Winchester Model 54, .30-06 caliber 
rifle which I purchased primarily for deer and 
bear. However, I get an occasional shot at wood- 
chucks and other vermin, and the conventional 
loads in this caliber are, of course, too powerful 
in both recoil and report for this type of shooting. 

The National Arms Company of 74 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, 
advertise a high-pressure chamber and compo- 
nents which will handle an 88-grain bullet, is 
easy to reload, etc. I am not anxious to injure 
my rifle and I thought it wise to consult you on 
this subject of supplemental chambers before 
doing any shooting. 

The Marble Arms Company also supply 4 
supplemental chamber. , 

t would appreciate very much a_ discussion 
of this type of equipment for a high-powered 
rifle and your advice on its use. 

Frank R. WaALttace. 


Ans.—I habitually use the .30-06 Springfield 
for woodchucks and though the recoil may seem 
severe and the report rather loud, I would sug- 
vest that you continue to use the hunting rifle 
or that purpose. It, of course, should be used 
with discretion and not shot over the skyline. 
The very fact that you get used to the recoil ant 
blast of the gun when shooting those hard-to-hit 
little animals will be of inestimable value to 
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you when you start deer hunting in the fall. 

The trouble with most of us is we do not 
get enough practice with big-game rifles. That 
is the reason I would advise you to use yours 
for woodchuck shooting. I have done a great 
deal of hunting for sheep and goats in the 
Jorthwest and I can assure you that nothing 
has done me more good than a lot of woodchuck 
shooting with my Springfield, preparatory to 
those trips. 

However, I can warmly recommend to you 
that marvelous little contraption known as_ the 
Zip Chamber made by the National Arms Com- 
pany of San Francisco. I just finished some 
serious target shooting with it and it is per- 
fectly astounding how well it will shoot at 75 
to 100 yards. I think it will prove very satis- 
factory for woodchucks, once you have adjusted 
your sights for it. Of course, this little low- 
pressure load, though accurate, has very high 
trajectory. One has to adjust about four degrees 
of elevation, which is the same as_ sixteen 
minutes on a micrometer sight, to hit point 
blank at forty yards when sighted in to hit 
point blank at one hundred with the full-service 
charge. Consequently, it is utterly impossible to 
use the National Arms supplementary chamber 
unless you are equipped with a micrometer rear 
sight capable of very accurate elevation. 

Suootine Epitor. 


GET A NEW BARREL 


Capt. Curtis: z ; 

Will you please tell me what is the best thing 
to do with a .22 rifle when it begins to get 
rusted? I am having this trouble with mine. 
Although I have rubbed it well with an oiled rag, 
it does not completely remove it. It is not badly 
pitted yet and I believe, with proper attention, 
it may be checked. 

Also, with a good heavy gun and the new 
Western Super X long-rifle shells, is a .22 good 
enough for use on fox and coon? 

Lawrence McCann. 


Ans.—The best thing to do with a .22 caliber 
rifle barrel when it begins to get rusted is dis- 
card it and get a new barrel. After all, they 
don’t as a rule cost very much. I don’t know 
what make of rifle you have, but if it is the bet- 
ter grade of .22 repeater, or single-shot rifle, you 
can get a new barrel for about $5.00. Once a 
barrel is rusted, you cannot improve upon it 
very much, 

Of course, if it is not badly pitted, it will 
probably go on shooting well for years, but you 
will have to be very careful about cleaning it. 

The .22 long-rifle cartridge, even when using 
the Super X hollow-point, is not really powerful 
enough under all conditions for game the size 
of fox and coons, but when the cartridge is well 
placed at short range, that is, up to sixty yards, 
it will kill nine times out of ten. 

Suootine Epitor. 


GUN COLLECTING 


Capt. P. A. Curtis: 

I am writing.you in regard to a collection of 
guns which I am desirous of making. I would 
like to make a collection of both old and new 
guns, Would this cost me much money? If so, 
how much? Where could I get in touch with 
some owners of reasonably-priced old guns? Just 
how should I go about it to start a collection 
with the least expense? 

_I would certainly appreciate any and all ad- 
vice you could give me concerning the subject. 

Lester R. Jones, 


_ Ans.—Making up a gun collection is a very 
interesting hobby. It will be utterly impossible 
for anybody to tell you what it would cost. That 
depends entirely upon how imposing a collection 
you have in mind. I know private collections of 
guns that are appraised at millions of dollars. 
For instance, if you wanted to buy a fine breech- 
loading flintlock musket, of which there are only 
seven or eight known to be still in existence, you 
would probably have to pay better than $1000 
for it, On the other hand, a Brown Bess of the 
same period could be picked up for probably 
$7.00 or $8.00 if you were fortunate. 

There are a lot of guns that a man could 
buy that are interesting to own that wouldn't 
cost him much and the first thing I would sug- 
gest your doing is to send fifty cents to Francis 
Bannerman & Company for their wonderful cata- 
log of antique arms. Sestne $3.00 or $4.00 for 
a gun here and there, you could get together a 
very attractive collection but, of course, it would 
not be worth much money when you got through. 
Certainly not more than you paid for it. This 
is the best way to start a collection. Get a few 
Pieces that way and then haunt the old junk 
shops and see what you can pick up. 

However, I wouldn’t advise anybody to start 
gun collecting who was not prepared to spend 
some money on it. If you begin with the idea 
of doing it with the least expense, I am afraid 
you won't go very far. The hobby of collecting, 
whether it is antique furniture, guns or what 
not, is more or less of an extravagance. Further- 
more, unless one has a lot of money, it is far 
more sensible to specialize on certain types of 
guns or guns of a certain period than to merely 
collect just any old guns at all. 

Suootine Epitor. 

(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 





Designed for single trap gun. Not a double gun makeshift 
Ithaca Gun Company « Ithaca, N.¥., Bex 11,” 











e -MODEL 50 


.22 Autoloader! 






No pump to operate; just hold your aim with rifle at shoulder 
and pull the trigger. Nothing gets by this new Marlin! Sports- 
men tell us that this is the best little .22 they ever shot. For 
regular .22 caliber long, also new high speed loads. Six shots. 
22” round barrel. Pistol grip butt-stock. Rubber butt plate. 
Rocky Mt. rear end, ivory bead front sights. 
Write for catalog. Expert Repair Service 
The Marlin Firearms Co., Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Also Makers of Famous Marlin 39 Lever Action .22 


$1685 
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BAUSCH & LOMB@ LENSES 








an Hunting or Target Scope 







:= 
Complete, ready 
— to mount, $20. 


You will enjoy the new sport of hunt- by Bausch & Lomb with universal focus. 
ing with a Lyman 438 Scope, which Close adjustment for windage and ele- 


eee 77? 


gives 3-power magnification to the tar- vation. Comes complete with a drill, 2 
get. Image is sharp and clear. Illumina- taps, 2 bases, four screws, front and 
tion brilliant. This scope is also accu- rear mounts. Price $20 f.o.b. factory. 


rate for target shooting. The lenses are Free folder on request. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


Lyman 5A Scope, 5-power Bausch & 
Lomb lenses designed for super- 
accurate shooting. $44.00 complete 








Griffin é& Howe Magnum .416 Rigsby Bolt-action Rifle 
: Hand-Made 







For Lion, Rhino, 
Elephant or Kodiak Bear 


Or for hippo, buffalo or tiger. The Griffin & heavy Magnum barrel, with fine 

Howe Magnum .416 Rigsby has a record for the imported walnut stock built as we do 

very best success on the world’s largest game. it. Finished however you wish it done, 
We build your rifle precisely to your individual from plain to de luxe. © 


© 


needs, a strictly hand-made job. Nowhere in the We invite your most thorough investigation. 
world will you find better gunsmithing, or a Other Griffin & Howe rifles, Magnum. Sporter 
better handling, more efficiently dependable or and Match, built to specifications. For prices, 
beautiful weapon. Magnum Mauser action and please write full details. © 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW — Single Trigger — NEW 


“FAIL FOREARM 


This Lefever double including single trigger, ---------------- 

elevated ventilated rib, beaver tail forearm, re- | Please send Lefever catalog showing 

coil pad and Lyman ivory sights—an ideal trap | euns in color, life size. 

or game gun—only $60.00. ouee ce 

“Who ever sawa broken Lefever?” 16.00 &35.00 | Address 
' 


Dew 
Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 28.25 neato 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


powerful, smokeless 
IMPROVES YOUR “Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 
Complete line 


W. ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles 

and revolvers. Junior $10 


so “Mark 1” $15 






Send 25c in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 

rms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


STOEFGER, Inx 


lustve 









A. F. 


Olnitiae = Gun House in America 


at 42nd St.), New York 


Cutts 
COMPENSATOR 


Now ready in 16 and 20 ga. 


HE 16 and 20 ga. sizes of the 

Cutts Compensator are now 
available in addition to the 12 ga. 
size which is being used today with 
great success throughout the country. 
The Compensator brings higher scores 
at TRAPS or SKEET and sure 
game kills. You will marvel at your 
improved shooting. Only a few dol- 
lars for the remarkable advantages 
within your grasp. You will be ready 
for every type of shooting, enjoy less 
recoil, forget flinching, correct your 
lead quickly, and find that there are 
no holes in the patterns. The folder 
sent free gives complete information. 
Write today. 


509 Fitth Ave 














THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


m WOLVERINE 
'} TOILET EQUIPMENT 
' For All Unsewered Districts 


No matter what your problem in 
sanitation is in districts where 
city sewers are not available Wol- 
verine equipment will help you 
solve it. 


A Modernize the healthy, sanitary 
way with Wolverine—Just the 
thing for summer cottages, resorts, 
schools, churches, farm homes, 
etc. 

























Investigate now. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Main St. Lansing, Mich. 


BIN HOOD 
Would have liked our new catalog 
—send 4c. for it! 


BOWS---ARROWS 
Archery Outfits and Raw Materials for 


those who prefer to make their own. 
L. E. Stemmler Co. (Est. 1912) Queens Village, N.Y. 
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and shipping 
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Alfred Shmidt MEMPHIS. TENN. 
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| N. S. S. A. ISSUES NEW SKEET 


BOOKLET 


HE National Skeet Shooting As- 
sociation, governing body of skeet, 
announces the 5th Edition (yellow 


cover) skeet booklet with complete and 
revised rules for governing 1932 skeet- 


| shooting events. Most important among 
| the rule changes is the one stipulating 


the “Shooting Position.” This is Rule 
No. 3 of the rules and regulations ap- 
proved by the National Skeet Shooting 
Association, January 1, 1932. Quoting 
the new booklet, this new rule reads as 
follows: “Shooting Position: The shoot- 
er shall not raise his gun to his shoulder 
to shoot until the target is seen in the air. 
When ready to shoot he shall ‘take his 
position at the shooting station with his 
gun in an informal field position. This 
position shall be defined as one in which 
the referee, standing at least ten feet 
directly to the side of the shooter from 
which he shoots, can see some part of 
the stock of the gun below or behind 
any part of the shooter’s arm; and that, 
in which no part of the stock of the 
gun shall be closer to the shoulder of 
the shooter than the width of the referee’s 
hand. Shoulder in this connection is con- 
strued to mean that area covered by the 


| butt of the gun when the gun is in actual 


shooting position. The shooter shall then 
order a target which shall be released 
by the puller any time after the order 
is heard within an indefinite period not 
to exceed three seconds. The referee 
shall delay and test the shooting position 
of any shooter about whom he is in 
question, and shall call any target as 
lost when the shooter’s position is not 
according to rule when target appears.” 

Several minor changes have also been 
made in rules governing the shooting of 
double targets. The revised rules will 
apply to all skeet-shooting events for 1932 
and every skeet shooter should have a 
copy of the latest rule book. 

The 5th Edition of 1932 Skeet Booklet 
may be had by sending ten cents in coin 
or stamps to the National Skeet Shooting 
Association, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


PUBLICATION PICKS 
ALL-AMERICAN SKEET TEAM 


EADERS of this Department will be 
interested to know what qualifica- 
tions are necessary when making a bid 
for position on the first, second and third 
honorable-mention skeet teams of All- 
American rating. First, sustained high 
scoring in big-time competitive shooting 
events. Second, and a very important con- 
sideration, is the shooter’s form. How 
does he hold his gun? What is the aver- 
age distance of his shots? Does he use a 
12-, 16- or 20-gauge gun? Also, the mat- 
ter of the sportsmanship which he mani- 
fests will be given consideration. The 
above questions were emphasized when 
making the 1931 All-American choice. 


1931 ALL-AMERICAN SKEETERS 


RANK ROCKWOOD, Jr., Connect- 

icut, Captain: Age, 30 years. Shoots 
a Winchester 20-gauge pump gun.. His 
performances in big-time Eastern States 
competition have been outstanding. He is 
credited with four wins on the famous 
Peck Trophy (Connecticut) with “the 
following scores: 96, 99, 98 and 97, using 
the small 20-gauge gun. His form, mod- 
esty, coolness under pressure and good 
sportsmanship cannot be overlooked. A 
consistent high scorer in Connecticut 
League matches. Tied for high-gun hon- 
ors in 1931 Inter-sectional Matches, 
Lordship, Connecticut. In shoot-off, he 
scored 74x75 as against 75 straight for 
Macone, his competitor in the tie shoot- 
off. Won shoot-off for North and South 
Individual Telegraphic Event with a 
score of 96x100; runner-up in Connecti- 
cut State Shoot. 

The limited amount of space will allow 
only a brief report on the four remaining 
“Five Horsemen of Skeet for 1931.” 

2nd Choice: H. C. (Hot Shot) Spark- 
man, Dallas, Texas, 1931 Texas Indi- 
vidual Champion at skeet. Tied for run- 
ner-up honors in Southwestern States 
event. High over-all honors in the same 
event. Has good form, shoots quickly, and 
uses an L. C. Smith single-trigger gun. 

No. 3: Dr. A. R. Beckman, Dallas, 
Texas. Shoots a Parker 12-gauge single- 
trigger gun, right barrel modified, left 
improved cylinder. Beckman’s form is ex- 
cellent. He is a little slower in breaking 
his birds than his mate Sparkman. His 
sportsmanship is notable and he is very 
calm under pressure. His record: Run- 
ner-up with a score of 97 in Texas State 
Shoot. Member of winning Texas Team 
champions. Member of Southwest Team 
champions. Tied for third place in South- 
western Individual race. Has an average 
of 95 per cent in competition. 

No. 4: Augustine W. Macone, Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, smallest man on 
the All-American Skeet Team. He shoots 
a 12-gauge Remington automatic, a fast 
shot, and a consistent high scorer m 
competitive shooting. Winner of the 1931 
Lordship, Connecticut, Intersectional 
Match (individual) and a member of the 
winning Waltham (Massachusetts) Club 
in team race. Tied for high honors m 
North and South Telegraphic Shoot. 
Winner of Massachusetts  .410-Bore 
Championship, score 43x50. Runner-up 
.410-Bore Championship at New Eng- 
land States Tournament. His outstanding 
performance was a straight run of 75 hits 
to win shoot-off and high individual cham- 
pionship title at Lordship, Connecticut. 

No. 5: Emmett Marshall, North Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. A big, good-natured 
police officer and member of the Southern 
Skeet Shooting Club. A consistent high 
scorer and winner of 1931 Alabama State 
Skeet Championship. High over all m 
recent Southern States event, 191x200. 

The Second and Honorable Mention 
All-American Skeet Teams will be pub- 


lished next month. 
END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fie_p & StrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





THE DAY OF THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER IS NEAR 
By Freeman Lloyd 


N Monday, December 21, 1931, 
O were held the first American field 
trials of retriever dogs. These 
tests took place on the Glenmere Court 
estate, the country seat of Robert Goelet, 
near Chester, Orange County, New York. 
Glenmere has 8,500 acres of land besides 
large water expanses. There is a good 
deal of natural cover, woodlands, moors, 
marshes. These are well stocked with 
game—principally pheasants and rabbits. 
About 8,500 hand-reared birds are turned 
down each season. There is a general cul- 
tivation of cereal and other crops, some of 
these especially grown and left standing 
or unharvested for the benefit of the 
game; the grains being millet, buckwheat, 
sunflower, vetch, etc. It was to such a 
spacious, well-farmed game preserve that 
Mr. Goelet invited the Labrador Re- 
triever Club to hold its first field trials. 
The game was walked up—principally 
from along the chocolate-loamed valleys, 
or driven from the woodlands and 
thickets bordering those terrains. 
The trials were representative compe- 
titions. The nineteen dogs in the Open 


All-Age Stake showed evidence of re- 
markable, not to say perfect training. 
The majority of these Labradors had been 
in the hands of men of very considerable 
experience; and, as was subsequently 
learned, some were trainers who had won 
their spurs in other countries. They were 
holders of prize diplomas awarded to them 
as successful handlers of retrievers at 
field trials in Scotland and elsewhere. 

So it will be readily gathered that the 
term “perfect training” is being used as 
no idle expression. It is the declaration 
of one who has followed the profession 
of field trial correspondent for a period 
extending over forty-four years. 

The Labrador Retriever Club has a list 
of officers which should augur particular- 
ly well for the furtherance of Labrador 
interests in the country. The president is 
Mrs. Marshall Field who, in Great 
Britain, was accounted one of the great- 
est supporters of the Labrador dog and 
his usages at private shootings and pub- 
lic trials. The vice-presidents, Robert 
Goelet and Franklin B. Lord, are not 
only patrons of spaniel field trials, but 


AT THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER FIELD TRIALS 


Handlers, gamekeepers (with guns), beaters and Labradors at the first retriever trials ever held in America. 
They took place on December 21st, 1931 
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by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM SEALTEY 
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a 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints todog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 
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i———, WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


i the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and_ intelli- 
ent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion. Ohio 











Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 
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Oorang Airedales 


Buy an Oorang Airedale for all-round hunting pur- 

e3 ey are natural pheasant dogs, excellent re- 
trievers on both upland game and water fowl, the 
best known breed of silent trailing coon dogs and 
big game hunters. Then too they are perfect com 
panions, children’s playmates and watch-dogs. 
Choice puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


La RUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





o-¢ 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Training is an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It has 59 illustrations. 3rd Edition now 
on_the Press. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 


All Setters and Their Training is an 
equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and 
show dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish 
and Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with 71 gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author's famous collec- 
tion. The world of setters before your eyes! 
TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 
These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 
training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
older dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to re- 
trieve. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a per- 
fect gun dog and incomparable companion. 
If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer's standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING 5 3f'Ss 
$4.507""" 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR 


Or: 
i year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ie 
TRAINING. iincanvaceecicninassiadsenianbiaiaents ‘ or 
$5.09) 89-75 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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owners of dogs which run in those events. 
Their dogs, as show animals, rank among 
the best of their breeds. Mr. Goelet’s large 
kennel of Labradors has long been es- 
tablished; other of his dogs, of the same 
breed, are maintained on his own or leased 
shootings in France and Scotland. 


The secretary-treasurer is Wilton 


| Lloyd-Smith, another prominent sports- 


| man and game shot, while others who 


supported the meeting with their entries 
were Mrs, Marshall Field, Marshall 
Field, Paul Hammond, W. A. Harriman, 
Dr. A. R. Lippert, Clarence H. Mackay, 


| Douglas Marshall, Henry Root Stern, 


W: R. 
Briggs. 

Excellent shooting was done by Capt. 
Paul A. Curtis, Wadsworth R. Lewis, E. 


Coe, H. F. Guggenheim, Thomas 


| Roland Harriman and Wilton Lloyd- 


Smith. The bag was 60 pheasants and a 
few rabbits. 

There are many owners of the high- 
est class of well-bred Labradors through- 
out the United States and parts of 
Canada—notably in the Northwest and 
West. So, it would seem that whenever the 
next Labrador trials are held, the tests 
will have to extend over a period of at 
least two days. In consequence of the late- 
ness of the hour when the Glenmere field 
competitions finished, the darkness pre- 
vented any retrieving from the water. 
However, it will be conceded that a 


| Labrador afraid of that element would 





be a very strange animal! 

The winners of prizes were: 

Puppy Stake (2 entries). Ist W. A. 
Harriman’s Drake. 2nd Witheld. Ameri- 
can-bred Stake (9 entries). Ist W. A. 
Harriman’s Sam. 2nd Thomas Briggs’ 
Moose. 3rd Robert Goelet’s Glenmere Joe. 
Certificates of Merit: Marshall Field’s 
Caumsett Banker and R. Goelet’s Glen- 
mere Monarch. 

Open All-Age Stake (19 entries). 1st 
and 2nd Mrs. Marshall Field’s Carl of 
Boghurst and Odds On. 3rd Robert Goe- 
let’s Sab of Tulliallan. Equal 4th, R. 
Goelet’s Glenmere Joe and Marshall 
Field’s May Millard. Certificates of 
Merit: R. Goelet’s Nithsdale Double and 
Glenmere Monarch; T. Briggs’ Moose, 
M. Field’s Caumsett Banker and W. A. 
Harriman’s Sam. 

Carl of Boghurst, winner in the All- 
Age Stake, was ably handled by Mrs. 
Field. The judges were David Wagstaff 
and Dr. Samuel Milbank. 


IMPRESSIONS AT AMERICAN 


| FIELD TRIALS FOR SPANIELS 





By Capt. Onslow P. Traherne 


OW that the long winter evenings 

have set in, it is pleasant to look 
back and write one’s impressions of the 
never-to-be-forgotten visit I experienced 
last autumn to the United States, and the 
happy weeks I spent at Fisher’s Island, 
New York. 

I arrived there from South Wales with 
a little trepidation, not knowing the cus- 
toms of the country, or the methods in 
which the spaniel field trials which I had 
to adjudicate were to be conducted. 
But after the hearty welcome I received, 
all my misgivings vanished; and before 
the trials started, I felt that whatever 
happened, I was living among the kindest 
of friends and the best of sportsmen. And 
what more can one want? 

Curiously enough, when walking over 
the ground where the trials were going 
to take place, I thought it might be diffi- 
cult. But the arrangements were so well 
organized that I found the reverse. I 
think it must have been the judges’ fault 


| if the dogs under them hadn’t a fair run. 


Taking the quality of the work all 
round, I was most favorably impressed 
with two things: First, the number of 
high class spaniels in the Open Stakes 
and second, the evident keenness of their 
owners and handlers. With that spirit 
and that alone, can perfection be arrived 
at. 

I have always been given to understand 
that pointers and setters were the general 
and favorite working dogs shot over in 
America, “and they are trained and 
handled there with great skill and finish, 
I much regret that I had no opportunity 
of seeing them. 

But during the last few years, the 
popularity of the English springer spaniel 
has been recognized. He is becoming a 
universal favorite, all over your continent, 
as an all-round game finder and retriever, 

It was rather surprising to see that the 
way in which they were handled and 
trained at Fisher’s Island was practically 
the same as our own method. 

I think I can look back and remember 





HIGHLY INTERESTED! 


A game carrier at the Verbank Hunting Club's 
Spaniel Field Trials, Dutchess County, New York, 
Nov. 6 and 7, 1931 


nearly all the performances of the dogs 
judged and there were, no doubt, among 
them a lot of excellent spaniels, capable 
of getting much higher in the stakes, with 
more finishing. ‘ 

To be super-critical, I noticed at times 
that some handlers were prone to go over 
the ground too quickly, and following 
their dogs too much, instead of going ina 
straight line and making the ground good 
as they walked along. Several dogs would 
have done better if more time had been 
allowed them, and kept at closer ranges. 

The retrieving was quite excellent in 
many cases, and I was delighted to find 
that all through the springer stakes there 
was practically little to find fault with 
over uncertain mouths. It was a pleasure 
to see such a lot of old favorites running. 
What appealed to me so much was to 
observe how well they had kept their 
form, and good as I knew them to be, I 
couldn’t have believed that they could 
have kept their pace as well, especially 
in the warmer conditions, which they are 
not accustomed to in this country. Evi- 
dently the American climate suits them. 

Our late lamented friend, Mr. Alington, 
who judged at Fisher’s Island in 1926, 
has just passed away. As a trainer he had 
no superior and possibly no equal. He 
told me before I saw Tedwyn’s Trex 
run, that he was the best broken dog in 
England, and I think his words were justi- 
fied when we saw that springer’s capacity 
this year. I thought him a model of what 
a great spaniel ought to be, and no doubt 
he will go down in springers’ history as 
one of the elite. Those who are aspirants 
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to the highest awards in spaniel field 
trials can keep Trex in their minds as an 
illustration of perfection to be arrived at. 

The puppies I saw seemed in nearly all 
cases dec idedly backward. I take it that 
owing to the hot American summer, 
little can be done in those months when 
so much can be achieved with them here. 
This being so, I suggested that pens 
should be tried, in which the youngsters 
can have their lessons in the early morn- 
ing in the summer months. By the time of 
the fall they should be forward enough 
to receive their finishing touches in the 

open. 

Having seen so many high class spaniels 
in your trials, I feel that the English 
springer will have a great future in your 
country. You have the blood and the 
material to go on with; careful breeding 
is essential for success. 

I should like to be allowed to add a 
final word of warning. On no account be 
carried away with the insidious allure- 
ment of mating into show-dog blood. 
Should the admired show-blood specimen 
come from the best working strain, well 
and good, If not, never use it. I have 
seen more than one excellent kennel in 
England entirely ruined by endeavoring 
to inter-breed between their best work- 
ing dogs and best show dogs. The result, 
except in very few instances, spells failure. 

I shall often look back and ponder over 
the memory of those sunny days at Fish- 
er’s Island, and its ideal surroundings. A 
happy hunting ground indeed, and an 
Eldorado for all true sportsmen to revel 
in. 


SPRINGTIME FOR PUPPIES 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


HE spring is the season in which 

the breeder of sporting dogs wishes 
to become the owner of a litter of 
puppies. It is the time when all ani- 
mals leading a natural life produce their 
young, and those born during the early 
days of spring inherit many advantages 
over their later whelped brothers and 
sisters. Although the weather may be 


r 


so that they may grow up sound and 
healthy. If it were possible to arrange for 
all our puppies to arrive in the spring, we 
should see fewer unsound dogs with loose 
shoulders, weak hocks and pasterns. 

Merely allowing puppies to get a run 
in a sunny yard for a couple of hours 
daily is not enough. They should have 
access to it at all times; in fact, enjoy their 
liberty so that they may bask in the open 
or retire to their kennel as it suits them. 
Dogs thus reared will rarely stay out 
while it rains and need never know what 
it means to be enclosed in a_ building. 
They develop a sense of discretion which 
other dogs lack completely. 


F course, the food also has a great 
influence upon the development. This 
often has to be governed by what is 
available. It is noticeable that the same 
results may be obtained from diets that in 
no way resemble each other. Personally, 
I find it impossible to raise dogs success- 
fully without a liberal quantity of meat. 
It is the dog’s natural food. Nothing will 
take its place. Whether it is beef or horse- 
flesh—cooked or raw—all dogs relish and 
thrive upon it. For a real muscle developer 
horse-flesh is perhaps the best, the reason 
being that it is usually from fully matured 
and perhaps old animals, and contains 
more of the tough sinews intermixed with 
the meat itself. No fears need be enter- 
tained because it may not be quite fresh. 
Sporting dogs, as a rule, show preference 
for that which is tainted enough to make 
it rather objectionable to the civilized 
human’s sensitive nostrils and palate. It 
is a well-known fact that dogs, if given 
their choice, will make their selection 
from a variety of foods, precisely similar 
to that fancied by uncivilized people. Prim- 
itive Indians will forego the flavors of a 
prime joint of beef for parts of the carcass, 
which, to our cultivated tastes, are de- 
cidedly unsavory, if not actually repulsive. 
Milk has for ages been considered an 
unsuitable addition to a dog’s diet. But, 
at the same time, many puppies consume 
quantities of milk and appreciate it. With- 
out a doubt they will benefit from it as 





BOY HANDLERS AT SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 


Charles Ferguson, 13 years old (left) and Ronald Sinclair, both of Fisher’s Island, N. Y. They take great 
pride in training young and older springer spaniels 


inclement when they first enter this world, 
by the time they are able to leave the nest, 
the days are becoming longer and the sun- 
shine is infused with qualities of which 
it is quite deficient during the winter. 
Puppies, like all other young animals, 
must be exposed to the direct rays of the 
summer sun in order to develop properly 


far as the development of their teeth is 
concerned. Very many farm dogs get little 
during their whole existence, other than 
potatoes and milk—two foods that were 
taboo a few years ago. Yet these dogs 
are invariably in good physical con- 
dition and usually enjoy a long span o 
years, Still we must bear in mind that the 
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large size trial package of ThoroBread. 
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WIN your fight 


against contagious diseases 
and infections . . in 

Game Birds, Dogs, Poultry 
Save Your Time 


and Money. Use T E N 0 L 
KILLS LICE, PARASITES, GERMS 
The powerful, i and 
dependable Germicide, Insecticide, Disin- 
fectant and Deodorizer. Excels for treating 
diseases and hurts of Ringnecks, Ducks, Field 
and Varmint Dees, Poultry, Pet Stock. ‘Highty 

l co-efficient 6.96. 
ical. To i duce, 1 gal. only $3.00 
delivered; as 10c. Satisfaction G d. 


TENOL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Dept. C, 535 E. 71st St., New York, N. Y. 























Isn’t he worth 
this 
Protection? 


This complete kennel yard can be erected by any- 
one in 15 minutes. Simply push the legs into the 
ground. Makes a eT roomy yard 7 ft. by 14 
t. by 5 ft. high. Handy to move 
ONLY about and store. Shipped F.O.B. 
$ 50 a N. Y. on receipt of 
LOZ cheek N.Y: aran of money oder 
‘or 6.5 (Ade 00 if “Bu 
7’ x14’ x 5S’ ftalo” Patented lips are wanted.) 
Write for booklet 83-G. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Ine. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons Est. 1869) 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 
U. & Pat. Nos. 1,749,000-1.749.001. Can. Pat. No. 304549 


NEW! The Bird- Dog ae Collar NEW! 
*sFRAIRO’ Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Mins. » the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 














The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever. known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
— and check collar in one. BY Mati PosTPatD, $2.00. 

ecially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportemen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


DOG WORLD 


The complete all-breed monthly dog 

magazine, with many pictures, and all 

dog subjects and news from all sections. 

$2 per yr., 5 yrs. for $5. Sample copy 20c. 
Judy Pub. Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago 
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Best seller ever known! 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,"’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowlcy's Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., ete., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a réom, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 

Descriptive anD Pictrurep Cnuapters on Inexpen- 
sive Kennet Maxinc anv Traininc APPLIANCES; 
also Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frerv & Sraeam $2.50) BOTH FOR 
Book (Paper COVEL) .c.seccseceeesssceeee $1.50 $3 00 
Fatal walletticccocccccccsscceese $4.00} © 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Pa GLISH SETTERS— 





Llewellin-Lavarac strain. Six generation pedigree. 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions Prince 
Rodney, Mallwyd’s, Roy of Edendale, Britannia, Mac- 
Allister, Mohawk II, Eugene’s Ghost. 35 youngsters 
rm fall and early spring from matings that are 
proven producers of Show and Field qualities. Some 
. blue and orange beltons. Perfect development and 
condition guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest 
Dw and $50. each. 
E. B. Mcintyre, wt Serine, Maryland 
(5 miles_north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
(Telephone Renshngion 245W) 


class. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD 
or WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. 
Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder 
and importer. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. 
Now booking orders for future deliveries. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges. 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Puppies combining the best of 
B. C. and Old Country blood-lines. Also some springer 
spaniel puppies of great merit. Best breeding; shoot- 
ing and show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on 
game. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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average farm dog does not know what it 
is to be locked in a kennel. He has his 
freedom at all times which is a priceless 
advantage to him. 

The exercising of kennel-bred dogs was 
seriously restricted with the advent of 
the motor car, which practically denies 
them access to the highway, the macadam- 
ized surface of which was ideal for hard- 
ening and thickening a dog’s pads. 
Puppies should never be forced to spend 
their time on a low, soggy soil but should 
be kept if possible on a hillside, preferably 
with a sandy soil. This will be dry and 
what mud does form during rainy weather 
falls from their coats immediately it dries. 

With puppies born in the spring, fed 
properly and leading open-air existences 
in a suitable location, the breeder has little 
to fear. Malformation of the joints will 
be very rare. Even distemper may be con- 
sidered merely as a mild indisposition, 


AIREDALES FOR SPORT AND 
COMPANIONS 


—— of the “terrier” dogs, can be 
more -useful and companionable than 
the Airedale—a strong, hardy, well-built 
breed originally bred for the purposes of 
waterside hunting. Thus the Airedale 
was produced as a larger and leggier dog 
than the ordinary run of the terriers prop- 
er. The Airedale was required just as 
much for wading as for swimming ; and, as 
we know, he has been found as serviceable 
on land as in the water. No dog of the 
“terrier” kind is in more general use as 
a rough and ready hunting dog used for 
the larger and dangerous game than the 
Airdale. It is true he has often been too 
impetuous in his approach to the larger 
of the felines, a foolhardy advance that 
mostly proved to be his undoing. 

The original Airedales were produced 
from a rough-haired hound and a terrier 
cross, the hound’s nose and the terrier’s 
temperament being the chief properties 
desired in the dog required by hunters 
in the valley or dale of the River Aire, in 
Yorkshire, England. Forty years ago, the 





RECENT POINTER IMPORTATION 


International Champion, Nancolleth Beryl. Owner: 
Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, Madison, N. J. Handler: 
A. McClure Halley 


Airedale not only had the color and coat 
of often lint-like texture of the rough- 
haired hounds—such as the Old Welsh 
and pure otter hounds—but a good deal of 
the volume and note of the hound’s voice. 
Moreover, the leather of the ears of the 
old Airedale was round and inclined to 
be lobular, rather than the now trim and 
V-shaped lugs of the terrier cross that 
was in the original Airedale. 

The Airedale, as a show dog, has be- 
come more and more “terrierfied.” The 
hound characteristics have been bred out, 
or partially so. That a brighter and better 
Airedale has been produced, there can be 
no doubt. His popularity is world-wide; 
indeed, his hardiness under all conditions 
of climate has been most pronounced. 








“TET” 


Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 

This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 

sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 


yy: RIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15. McNeill. Miss. 












———$——— 
Guaranteed Springer Bitches in Whelp!! 
I have some of the finest Springer Matrons ever 
seen, guaranteed to be in-whelp. Many of them 
great Show Winners and Champions that have de- 
feated all comers in winning ‘“‘Best Dog in Show.” 
Please remember that, when comparing my prices 
with others. I will also guarantee the pups to make 
workers and retrievers. Now is the finest season to 
rear a litter. Keep the best, sell the rest. Some 
bitches are trained. Deferred Payment Terms. Pho- 
tos furnished. Write for list. No duty. A CG. 

Reg. Prices $75.00 up. 
AVANDALE Repeess (Reg. % haa nog Prop. 
206 Kensington Bid Manitoba 








ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Several beautiful litters of registered farm raised 
puppies ready to ship. Already retrieving. Dual 
Champion Flint of Avandale and Champion Springbok 
of Ware blood lines. I furnish registration papers, 
guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to your 
inspection and approval. No down payment. Males 
$25, females $20. Fine bred bitch partly trained $35. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minnesota 











Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Il. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 





Catalogue, Ten cents. 

















IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING ; STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY oe ARANTEED 


Some splendid re dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 











PRIZE STUD SPRINGER SPANIELS 


HORSFORD HAZE: liver and white. 46 pounds. 
(PURE AQUILATE STRAIN, 100 years in the Boughey 
Family.) Winner and sire of winners. 
CUSHMERE’S DASH of AVANDALE: white and 
black. 50 pounds. (Extremely handsome dog, winner 
several firsts, by DUAL CHAMPION FLINT OF AVEN- 
aeee.) Fee $50.00 each. 

FREEMAN LLOYD 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. Phone Croton 3015 




















Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Field and Ring 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 
the Kennel Department of Field 
and Stream, contributes a week- 
ly column to POPULAR DOGS 
Sample copy 15 cents 
















$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years 
Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


HOW TO LEARN MORE ABOUT DOGS 


OME of the questions that come in 
S to me as Gun Dog Editor indicate 
quite clearly that those who ask many of 
the questions will not get all the informa- 
tion they really need merely from my 
letters in reply. There is a very definite 
limitation to a letter. Some of the ques- 
tions prove that those asking them need a 
great deal more data than any mere letter 
in reply can possibly incorporate. 


There are a number of good books” 


published on the subject of training bird 
dogs—I my self have written two—and it 
is my belief that a good book on training 
should be in the hands of every owner of 
a bird dog, regardless of whether he 
expects to break his own dogs or merely 


A letter came in to me the other day 
from a man who wrote that he was trying 
to get his dog to retrieve. He was not 
pursuing any definite system—his efforts 
seemed to be based inore on forlorn hope 
than anything else. This man even admit- 
ted in the letter that he had been punish- 
ing the dog for not retrieving. Yet the 
dog had never been taught to retrieve! 
Of all the errors in dog handling, there 
isn’t a single one I can think of so griev- 
ous as ever to punish a dog for anything, 
when the dog does not know why the 
punishment is administered. Aside from 
the moral issue involved, that sort of thing 
immediately causes lack of confidence, 
leads to timidity, timidity leads to false 





TWO FIELD TRIAL WINNING SETTERS 
Paliacho Jr’s. Pal and Sam Isley (backing). They show perfect training. A finished performance. Pal “‘hit’’ 
a covey going at high speed and almost skidded back into a point 


handle his dogs in the hunting field. I own 
nearly every book that has ever been 
written on the subject of bird dog training 
and there isn’t a single one of these from 
which I have not obtained something that 
has not been covered in any of the others. 
This individual something which each 
book offers exclusively will alone be 
worth the cost of the book. I, therefore, 
freely and frankly urge that each reader 
of these columns might do well during 
the spring and summer months to get hold 
of one or several of the better books on 
bird dog training and read up on the sub- 
ject between now and the coming of 
another fall season. You can't learn it all 
from books—but you can get a lot from 
the best of them. 

I regret to admit that considerably 
better than fifty per cent of all the letters 
I answer would not be necessary if only 
one good book on bird dog training had 
been read before the letter was written. 
The art of teaching a bird dog is fascinat- 
ing in the extreme—but how can a person 
expect to teach a dog, who has not first 
equipped himself with the knowledge to 
do so? If that knowledge has not been 
gained in the field through long experi- 
ence, the next best thing would be a care- 
ful course of reading. Unless a person 
is willing thus in advance to prepare him- 
self to do the job, he had better not 
tackle it. He is too apt to ruin a dog. It 
would be better to trust the dog’s educa- 
tion to a professional trainer. Even in that 
case, however, I can’t see how such a 
person could possibly handle a dog after- 
wards without having prepared himself to 
do so by at least a course of reading. 


pointing or even blinking—in fact, there is 
almost no end to the thing. The man 
needed more education than his dog. 

The other night a man called me up at 
my home and spent half an hour on the 
telephone talking to me about a young 
setter bitch he had just acquired. It was 
immediately apparent that he had neither 
sufficient previous experience nor could 
he have read any of the better works on 
the subject of training. Had he done so, 
he might hive been much better off and 
might have saved both himself and me 
considerable time at the phone. You can’t 
adequately instruct anyone in bird dog 
training over the telephone, anyhow. 


HIS man was very much exercised 

over the fact that his setter bitch 
flushed and chased birds. Apparently she 
was very keen to hunt. I asked him how 
old she was and learned that she was but 
ten months. I asked him how many times 
he had had her in the field, and the answer 
was three or four times at the outside. 
A dog at that age which points stanchly 
with that little experience probably 
wouldn’t be any good anyhow. More than 
likely such a dog wouldn’t do anything but 
point. Mere pointing of game is the very 
least of it. First of all must come intelli- 
gent search and intelligent handling, these 
resulting from many days of experience in 
the field. Before a dog learns to go out 
and hunt, there isn’t any use to teach him 
to point. 

Some dogs finish quickly—others take 
a lot of time. It is unfortunate that many 
people interested in dogs try to buy them 
too cheap, because they do not realize 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written| mm 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198. pages 
of practical information in cloth. 
he author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
FreLp & Stream. His other book on training 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
a on merit. This new book is better still! 
fr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
pe. to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 
et this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this beok will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 
1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 
2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





olen tele) 4 


Here's the book many 

owners say is, “the greatest 

single help to raising a dog they 

have ever read.” Contains many valuable suggestions 

about the care and feeding of dogs. Sent with samples 
of Miller's Dog Foods absolutely free. Write today. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
332 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


Miller’s Doq Foods 


IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies and young stock by 
CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SMADA IRISH REX 


They hunt and point early 
State age, sex, etc. 


Dr. R. J. Smith, R2 Mt. Gilead, Ohio 











Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 
Trained dogs and puppies for sale, best of 
breeding. All dogs guaranteed. Dogs boarded 
and trained. Let us work or train your dog 
and have him ready for hunting this fall. 

CONNON’S KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, N. J. 


$17.50 


Wouldn’t you give this much money 














to place your advertisement before 
| the eyes of 150,000 enthusiasts in 








| this Department? 
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how much time it really takes to finish 
a good dog properly. This thing is very 
bad for the dog market. It is discouraging 
to breeders—it even discourages breeding. 
In dollars and cents, it’s worth anywhere 
from $100 to $200 merely to teach a dog 
to handle game satisfactorily. There are 
many expenses to be figured, as overhead, 
in addition to this before you can get into 
profit. There are all kinds of costs from 
stud fee to feeding and care to be taken 
into consideration before puppies are even 
weaned. After that there is distemper 
ahead and much other expense. A well- 
bred puppy bought for $50 at weaning 
time is dirt cheap. At a year of age they 
are cheap at $100. At two years of age, if 
they are at least fairly well trained, they’re 
cheap at $200. 

The man who telephoned me about his 
ten-months-old setter bitch was just 
heart-broken to think that she wouldn't 
go right out and point birds. He seemed 
quite relieved when I told him that I 
should not expect her to do anything else 
than flush them. He wanted to know if 
that would do her any harm. I told him it 
would do her good. Then I explained to 
him if she were actually handling birds a 
year later, he ought to consider himself 
fortunate. That fellow should have read 
a half a dozen beoks on training. He 
needed that much information. I couldn't 
possibly give it to him in thirty minutes 
on the telephone—nor could I in a letter 
have given him all the information he 
should have, if he had written me. 


GUESS I used to ask some of the same 

sort of questions years ago. I can re- 
member when I had a very young dog in 
the field and she ate a bird which I had 
killed. I was worried almost sick about 
that. I had a lot to learn, but I didn’t know 
then just how much. I also recall that, 
when I saw my first field trial, I was 
supercilious. Then, too, I wrote something 
uncomplimentary about the event after- 
ward. I heard that some men who really 
knew what it was all about made fun of 
my article—and that made me mad. I had 
more to learn than I could even guess 
then. 

I am willing to admit now—and have 
been for years—that I have learned more 
about dogs from field trial experience 
than I could have learned in all the rest 
of my life combined, no matter how long 
I may live, without that experience. Edu- 
cation in dogs is entirely too limited if 
confined exclusively to the hunting field. 
You don’t get enough viewpoints—you 
don’t see enough dogs. Your experience 
is narrow and your judgment of dog mat- 
ters will be likewise. 

It isn’t just what you see in the field, 
but it’s all that goes with a field trial. It’s 
the opportunity in the evenings of talking 
things over with men of long experience. 
It’s hearing about the dogs of the past 
as well as those of the present. It’s the dis- 
cussions which come up regarding game 
birds and their ways, whether it be prairie 
chicken, ruffed grouse, pheasants or quail. 
Before I got deeply into field trials I 
never heard the zsthetic side of bird dog 
work discussed at all. About all my old 
hunting cronies talked about was how 
many birds we did—or didn’t—find that 
day. If a dog flushed either a covey or a 
single we got all upset about it. I haven’t 
the slightest remembrance of the condi- 
tions surrounding such flushes (which is 
all important), ever having been discussed. 
I never learned why a piece of work was 
good—or bad. We just took for granted 
what we saw and let it go at that. We 
never studied things. 

But you can’t be associated with field 
trials long on that basis. In fact, field 
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trials are really nothing more or less than 
a study of bird dogs and bird dog per- 
formances. We want to know what’s back 
of everything—from breeding to brain 
power. In ten years of field trial associa- 
tion I have learned more than I could 
have learned in fifty years in any other 
way. I'm not guessing at it when I make 
that statement, either. The thing to do, 
then, is for everybody interested in bird 
dogs to get inoculated with the spirit of 
field trials, and as you learn more, your 
pleasures in the hunting field will be 
multiplied many fold. 

Dr. T. Benton King of Brownsville, 
Tennessee, is one of the outstanding field 
trial judges of the day. He has hunted all 
his life. He has judged chicken trials on 
the prairies of the far Northwest. He has 
judged the Pheasant Dog Championship 
in New York State. He has judged the 
American Field Futurity in Oklahoma. 
His experience is both broad and long. 
He is a deep student of bird dogs—past, 
present and future. Dr. King is secretary 
of the All-America Field Trial Club, an 
organization which runs both open and 
amateur stakes on prairie chickens each 
September, and both open and amateur 
stakes on quail each January in 
Mississippi. He has written the following 
comment regarding bird dogs, which is 
printed on the back of the All-America 
Field Trial Club’s letterhead. His com- 
ments are worth passing on and here they 
are: 

“The development of dogs that have 
no field of usefulness other than the win- 
ning of field trials is not the objective of 
the recognized field trial clubs of the 
country, but, on the other hand, their 
avowed purpose is to serve as a guide to 
the development of a type of dog that 
will add to the success and enjoyment of 
the gunners in the field in search of game. 

“It is realized by field clubs, judges, 
patrons and handlers that importance of 
speed and range have been overempha- 
sized and the fundamental values expressed 
in the knowledge of the haunts and habits 
of game, keenness of nose and the other 
qualifications grouped under the compre- 
hensive term ‘bird sense’ have not always 
been accorded the attention they deserve. 

“The art of breaking has been neglected. 
Driving a dog at top speed simply en- 
courages him in the selection of good 
footing, with a disregard for the haunts 
of game. The fact that a handler is ready 
to take the chance of his dog being lost is 
no indication of his ability to train a dog 
to search for game intelligently, handle 
easily, be stanch on game, back at sight 
and steady to shot or wing. The fact also 
must not be lost sight of that dogs, when 
properly trained to search for and handle 
game, lose much of the speed and range 
that has been an important factor in de- 
ciding field trials. In such cases breeders 
are not given a true definition of the real 
worth of the dogs to which they are en- 
couraged to breed. 


N other words, speed and range are of 

no value to the sportsman without 
good manners, and breeders have no way 
to determine how much speed and range a 
driven dog possesses or is capable of 
transmitting. The acid test, if field trials 
are to serve their purpose, must there- 
fore be working the course and finding 
and handling of game subservient to the 
handler. 

“The All-America Club will request the 
judges of its stakes to have all dogs shot 
over in the first series. The preliminary 
qualifications for their being continued in 
the competition are to be that they handle, 
have a knowledge of game, and are steady 
to shot and wing. 


“The officials of the All-America Field 
Trial Club do not subscribe to the belief 
that the field trial dog of today, through 
inbreeding or other causes, has lost the 
physical and mental ability to perform 
the work that is naturally expected of a 
bird dog under the conditions obtaining inthe 
hunting field; they do, however, believe 
that the judging pendulum has swung too 
long in the direction of foot work, and 
that aimless running has often been given 
undue consideration through a failure to 
estimate its value and relation to the in- 
stinctive and mental qualities that are the 


foundation of the bird dog family. 


UR club’s last trials on prairie chick- 

ens brought together a remarkable 
collection of young dogs, both pointers 
and setters. It was the opinion of men who 
are familiar with the ancestors of these 
dogs and their line of breeding that they 
compare favorably, both physically and 
mentally, with many of the great dogs of 
the past. It is the consensus of opinion of 
others with whom we have consulted that 
the suppression of the running instincts 
that have been allowed to assume so much 
importance in past years, and the en- 
couragement and cultivation of the bird 
finding and handling instinct will accom- 
plish much that may be desired in the de- 
velopment of bird dog character without 
resorting to cross-breeding and the in- 
troduction of alien blood that has been 
advised by many. 

“The scarcity of birds on certain field 
trial grounds has had an undesirable in- 
fluence on field trial awards and is re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the condi- 
tion with which breeders have been con- 
fronted, for the reason that when able 
judges are forced to officiate on birdless 
grounds, it becomes perfectly natural for 
them to invest speed and range with un- 
due importance, as it then becomes the 
only characteristic or quality that can be 
accurately defined and measured. 

“The club’s running rules will not be 
changed. A very accurate definition will, 
however, be drawn of what constitutes 
ranging and what does not. A dog will be 
permitted to go the limit of the course, 
provided he hunts intelligently.” 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
POINTER PUPPY AND RETRIEVING 


Prox. .—I have a pointer bitch four months 
old which a friend gave me a few days ago. I 
have started to train her on retrieving, but it 
seems that someone has tried to do it before. 
I'd throw out a block or stick, she would pick 
it up and play with it for a ‘while before she 
brought it back to me—and then she would drop 
it a few feet away from me. I’ve given her a 
beating for doing that, but it doesn’t help any. 
Now she picks up the block or stick when she 
feels like it, and won’t “fetch.” What shall I 
do? Is she worth keeping? Maybe she’s spoiled 
by her former owner. 
Henry Wonc. 


Ans.—You say your poeee ry > is only four 
months old—have only had her a few days—yet 
have alread punished her for not retrieving 
peeutet hy, she’s just a baby—doesn’t even 
now yet what it’s all about. She probably 
thought she was being punished for even start- 
ing to retrieve. She is afraid to retrieve for fear 
it might lead to more punishment. You see, she 
does not understand just what you want her to 
do. She has to guess at it to a certain extent and 
when she guesses wrong and is punished for it, 
she has no basis for correction. 

The only way in the world to develo lop a dog 
in retrieving according to what we call “natural 
methods” is by developing any inclination in that 
direction through kindness. Any kind of force 
in connection with natural retrieving just 
doesn’t work. 

If you will read my book entitled How to 
Train Your Bird Dog and follow step by step 
and with painstaking care the subject of aga 
ing as outlined in Chapter VII ye The Book 


Page 60, it will help you considerably. The 
Department of Firip & Stream will be glad 4 
order a copy for you. The cost is $2.00. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


This Department inaugurates a novel service never before attempted in the outdoor magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
to visit tracts of land which our readers wish to stock with game birds, and advise them as to best species and methods to use. 


service will be his expenses. 
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REARING WOOD DUCKS 
By Horace Mitchell 


OOD ducks bring us to the 

border line between game and 

ornamental fowl. Usually the 

former classification — contains 
only those species upon which there is at 
some time an open season while the latter 
group includes birds which are not cov- 
ered by protective laws. 

The Migratory Bird Treaty Act placed 
Aix sponsa on the protected list and this 
bird cannot legally be shot at any time 
in this country or in Canada. So far, 
however, they have avoided the disastrous 
classification of being ‘ranked with the 
song birds. Fortunately it is doubtful if 
they will ever thus be condemned to the 
danger of extinction which usually re- 
sults when sportsmen lose sight of their 
interest in and responsibility toward any 
species of wild life, such as these especial- 
ly fine waterfowl. 

Under Federal and state permits, wood 
ducks can be raised legally in captivity. 


When the proper methods are used, suc- 
cess is practically assured—as much as it 
can be with any sort of livestock. The 
Bureau of Biological Survey at Wash- 
ington, D. C., supplies the national license 
without cost and once issued it is effective 
until revoked. Under it the sole provision 
is that an annual report of operations be 
made. State game commissions usually 
demand a license fee. The amount varies 
with the state. Either write your own fish 
and game commissioner for data concern- 
ing the fee or consult the back issues of 
this Department in which the reports on 
the survey regarding ringnecks were pub- 
lished. 

Right now is a splendid time for mak- 
ing a start with wood ducks. Of course 
the most economical beginning is with 
breeding stock. This may mean a slightly 
larger initial investment but frequently it 
also means the saving of a year or two in 
establishing a flock of these birds. As with 

. 


C. H. Benson, game breeder of La Moille, Iowa, is holding a fine cock Mon- 
golian pheasant, On the ground is a blackneck cock 





Ducks Need Food 


Plant Terrell’s Sure-growing 


Giant Wild Rice 


Now—this coming fall you 
will have a Wild Rice bed. 
Ducks will stop and stay awhile. 


ton, we will plant it free. 


last year. 


377 D Bik, Oshkosh, 


$20 will plant an acre. If you buy a 


Duck Food is needed more than 
ever. Duck feeding grounds dried 
up and were killed by the drought 


Get your order in now. Planting advice free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Wisconsin 













February, March, April 


DR. FRANK KENT 


IMPORTER SINCE 1915 
(Not a Dissatisfied Customer.) 


EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 








MACKENSEN 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 





| tically anything in the line of game and 
| birds and animals. 


GAME FARM 


|] William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 


heas- 

Call 
prac- 
fancy 








ders for pheasant and bantam eggs. 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College N 


Healthy, strong and full winged for breeders 
or for stocking. Prices reasonable. Any quan- 
tity. Ornamental pheasants. Japanese silkie 
and buff cochins bantams. Now booking or- 


orth Carolina 











vw FEED THE DUCKS 


—the three best foods. 


ponds this spring? 
| Write me for information 
R. D. ROBERTS Waterlily P. 0., N 





Attract them to your place with my Wild 
Celery, Widgeon Grass and Sago Pond Weed 


Do you want me to personally visit your duck 


q 





vial 
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SAVE MONEY on NETTING 


Why pay high prices on wire netting? 
Buy direct from Crown at wholesale. 
Big saving. Highest quality. Crown 
sells all kinds of wire netting, fenc- 
ing, and steel angle construction ma- 
terials for bird and animal enclos- 
ures. Complete stocks at convenient 
pone my e freight—insure 
prompt delivery. Get more for your 
money. Deal with Crown. Write for 
latest catalogue. 











Pheasants—Wild Turkeys 


Now beching orders—Pheasant eggs for 1932 
ingneck and Mongolian Cross. 
May Ist to May 15th a 
May 15th to May 3lst.. 
June Ist to June 15th... 
After June 15th... sien 
Chinese Ringneck "eggs same price. Breeders $3.00 
each. Genuine Wild Turkeys— 
Shooting Preserve reared 

















To May Ist...... 40¢ each 
May..... 35¢ each 
(xy eee <resseeeeed OC each 
Breeders $10.00 each. ""Fiardy, “healthy. “Northern 


grown stock reared - our 8000 acre Game Farm 
and Shooting Preser 
GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Lupton Michigan 











BIG Rew aeALsn o'watre ee fur rabbits pt 


US on contract backed by eighteen years of service 


PROFIT. a od. by raising an animal that 


young yearly,for which 
WE PAY YOU ‘$1. 00 TO $6.50 EACH 

opel ay —f Mons Secale all Toe tle, Actdroos 
STAML'S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 1 16BHolmes Park. Mo. 


WE CONTRACT FOR ALL 


RAISE @Fi FUR RABBITS 
For BAWe cont 


BrAYING 3 UP 














PHEASANTS 


Now booking orders for Eggs and Stocking 
Birds, Ringnecks, Mutants, Amherst Golden 
and Reeves. Quality Stock. Reasonable Prices. 
TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 











BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Lower prices this season; any quantity for March, 


April delivery; write or wire now for prices. 
OTHER GA 
Pheasants, Hungarian partridges, wild turkeys, wild 


Eggs in season, order now. 
AMENTAL 
Waterfowl, pheasants, peafowl, quail; zoo specimens. 
Secure my prices before buying; mention wants. 
Kelly Smith, Box 162, Dept. R, San Antonio, Tex. 


Lower prices on ducks, Canada geese, swans, peafowl. 


ducks, geese; squirrels. 
ORN 

















ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of this and 
previous issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

No type matter or lettering on 
any original. 

Paintings by master artists 
make attractive den, office or 
club room decorations. 
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all the other species, the novice is prac- 
tically certain to make a number of mis- 
takes. If only a setting of eggs has been 
purchased, then an additional number 
must be obtained if the breeder wishes to 
correct his errors immediately. Possession 
of a breeding pair insures more eggs 
which may be set at once, without extra 
expense. 

Moving the stock to their new home 
should be accomplished as soon as possi- 
ble. I have often failed to receive any 
eggs at all from pairs that were shipped 
after March first. This, too, in spite of 
the fact that in southern Maine, around 
Kittery Point, wood ducks do not start 
laying until the first or middle of May. 
Arrangements should be made within the 
next few weeks for receiving the stock 
you have ordered. 


ETTER results come from mating the 

birds in pairs. There is some tendency 
toward annual selection of mates by the 
birds themselves and when this is evi- 
denced, the two that have been attracted 
to each other should not be separated. I 
have tried mating two hens to one drake 
but this generally produces only one 
clutch of eggs that is fertile. About two 
years ago we had three pens of wood 
ducks arbitrarily mated. The drake in one 
enclosure was constantly on the pile of 
evergreen brush calling in reply to the 
squeaks of a female who sent her blandish- 
ments to him from a similar position in 
the adjoining pen. This went on without 
an egg being laid in either cage. Finally 
we put the separated pair together and 
within a few days the abdomen of each 
female developed the enlargement which 
presages laying. 

This species does not require a very 
large amount of ground space per bird. 
It is essential, however, that sufficient 
room for exercise be provided. Two to 
three pairs can be safely wintered in a 
pen nine feet square. This is the mini- 
mum. We clip our full-winged stock and 
bunch them with the mallards and call 
ducks in a fairly large open-top enclosure. 
This is built with four-foot one-inch-mesh 
chicken wire tacked to posts set about 
eight feet apart, driven securely into the 
ground with only forty-two inches pro- 
jecting above it. “The extra six inches of 
netting is bent outward at the bottom 
and upon it is placed a row of stones 
heavy enough to keep it down. The wood 
ducks must be watched closely for two or 
three months after being clipped and at 
the first sign of a returning abiiity to fly, 
the new feathers are cut off. On a strange 
place, the birds may disappear entirely if 
they gain their liberty. Many will return 
to the home farm. 

With the ground frozen, it may be im- 
possible to provide such an enclosure for 


| your new birds. In that case a portable 





pheasant pen may be used. Do not attempt 
to keep wood ducks in a house unless it 
is positively rat-proof and offers abun- 
dant fresh air. Heated quarters should 
not be considered unless the weather is 
terrifically cold. In spite of the fact that 
they are often called “summer ducks”, 
woodies are very hardy and too much 
pampering is bound to lower their natural 
resistance to disease. 

The majority of the stock offered by 
the larger breeders has been pinioned, so 
you must depend upon birds of your own 
raising if you wish full-flight specimens. 
Pinioned birds do not need a pen with a 
top. A 3- to 314-foot fence is enough to 
hold them unless there is an opportunity 
for them to climb a slanting runway to 
the top. Therefore, guard against placing 
brush shelters or nest-boxes too close to 
the fencing. Even a pinioned bird is diffi- 


cult to catch in an open field, no matter 
how easy it is for vermin to capture them. 
A whole penful of our birds got away a 
few years ago and half of them were 
killed by foxes and house cats. 

If your waterfowl pen is large enough, 
the wood ducks may breed there but the 
best results come from the more con- 
trolled breeding of segregated pairs. As 
soon as the snow is gone and the first 





Nest-box for wood ducks nailed to a tree 
with runway to ground and shelter of 
evergreen boughs 


leaves appear, this species should go into 
breeding quarters. The nine-foot-square 
pens ought to have boards or shrubbery 
or young evergreen trees around the out- 
side for a distance of about three feet, 
so that the stock may have all the pri- 
vacy and quiet possible. Inside, should be 
placed piles of boughs or “A”-shaped 
shelters. Plenty of coarse grit, crushed 
oyster shells of the proper size, and 
green food are also needed, together with 
a plate for feeding mash. 

Yet even with these furnishings, the 
birds will probably not produce an egg 
until a nest-box has been given them. 
This must be set off the ground at least 
eighteen inches. Wood ducks are the only 
native North American species of wild 
duck that habitually nests and roosts in 
trees. Their propagation in captivity was 
long delayed by the lack of elevated nest- 
ing sites. In all the years we have kept 
this species, there was but one instance 
where a female laid a solitary egg on the 
ground. The remainder of the clutch was 
deposited in the orthodox manner. 


NAIL keg makes a fine nest-box but 

almost any sort of box of similar di- 
mensions will do. Set it vertically on a 
stout support, with an entrance hole about 
four inches square at the front. A cleated 
board at an easy slant should go from 
the entrance to the ground, whether the 
ducks are pinioned or not. They prefer 
a box that is protected with boughs or 
growing shrubbery and this extra atten- 
tion frequently results in increased egg 
production. 

For the novice, the safest method of 
hatching and raising wood ducks is with 
the help of mallard foster-mothers. A 
duck can raise a duck better than any 
upland bird can do it, although if mal- 
lards are not available, an incubator or 
domestic broody bantam may be utilized. 
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During the winter, the adult stock is 
fed wheat or wheat and corn, mixed half 
and half. During especially heavy spells 
of weather, straight corn may be given 
without the danger of over-fattening the 
birds. Apples partially crushed make good 
“green ” Twice a week, the stand- 
ard damp mash plus ten per cent beef 
scrap is fed and, as the breeding time 
approaches, the mash without the meat 
is fed every morning. This practice is 
continued until the fall moult. 

Eggs are not collected every day. Once 
a week is usually often enough and the 
two freshest eggs are left in the nest 
for encouragement. Production is not 
high, for little has been done to develop 
a strain of wood duck that lays heavily. 
From fifteen to twenty eggs a year usu- 
ally may be expected. — 

Hatching and rearing are much the 
same as in the case of pheasants or mal- 
lards. Details will be given in a short 
article in one of the spring issues of this 
Department. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CHANGING FROM TURKEYS TO 
RINGNECKS 


Dear Mr. MITCHELL: : 

I have an enclosure that I use for turkeys with 
wire netting about six feet high. Do you think 
if I clip one wing of my ringnecks I would be 
able to keep them in there or would it be better 
to make a pen 16 x 24 as you have suggested? 
We think we have ideal land for pheasants here 
on Cape Cod with its pine and scrub oak on 
sandy hillsides. Please advise. 

H, P. Hansen, Massachusetts. 


Ans.—If your fencing is two-inch mesh or 
smaller, you could use the enclosure for a rear- 
ing field. I do not recommend such a large pen as 
I suppose this, with its open top, is for breeding 
stock. Clipping seems to cut down egg production 
slightly and the absence of a wire roof opens 
the way for hawks and owls to get your birds. 
The 16 x 24 pen can be built economically and 
will pay you. 

Why not run a few wild turkeys, too? Use 
the experience you have gained with the domestic 
birds. 

Game-BreepinG Epiror. 


LESSER SCAUPS 


Game-Breepinc Eprtor: 

I am at present in possession of a drake lesser 
scaup and would like to secure some hens so that 
I might raise these birds. Could you inform me 
as to the address of a person from whom I could 
obtain some hens? Also I would like to know 
whether wildfowl interbreed. 

Bert Krue, California. 


Ans.—There have been only one or two well- 
authenticated instances of this species breeding 
in captivity. Herbert Job reports rearing them 
on the Canadian marshes from eggs collected in 
the wild. Any of the advertisers in this Depart- 
ment who specialize in ducks ought to be able to 
supply you. Feeding a little hemp to the breeders 
may aid in egg production, Will surely appre- 
ciate news from you regarding your experiments 
with this species. 

Some wild ducks will interbreed but I have 
not sufficient data to speak definitely regarding 
lesser scaups. 

GamMe-BreepinGc Epitor. 


NO HARD-BOILED EGGS 


Game-Breepinc Eprtor: 

Last season I raised 40 per cent of my hatch 
of pheasants. It was my first attempt at hatching 
and raising birds of any kind. I did not have 
any luck raising peafowl. They seemed to be all 
right till about a week old; then they would get 
diarrhea. My pheasants were greatly bothered 
with this complaint, too. I hatched the eggs un- 
der Rhode Island reds and fed them a butter- 
milk mash with hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, 
changed the water twice a day, and kept them 
in coops measuring four by six feet. These coops 
were moved daily to ground that was well sodded 
to blue sass and which had not had a fowl of 
any kind on it before, Can you help me? 

Wituiam Hunter, Jr., Missouri. 


. Ans.—It appears to me that your trouble lies 
in insufficient range for the young stock. Pea- 
fowl especially need plenty of room and oppor- 
ety to pick up insects for most of their food. 
Hard-boiled eggs are a fine cause of trouble, 
particularly diarrhea. With more room, a damp 
aot plenty of grit, you should do better 


Game-Brezpinc Epiror. 





Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 
Muskrats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring 
and hold thousands where only a few are now stopping. 
No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish 
to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive 
Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, 
when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, 
describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 


Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine plan and plant large properties 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


Established 1910 
Have Won 
Grand Show Championship 
(Best Fox in National Show) 
he Last Four Years and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 
Every Fox Sold is Bred by Prize Winners 





Make several times the net profit by buying officially 
certified foundation stock that will produce consecutive 
generations of Prize Winners and High Priced Pelts 
with initial cost and maintenance the same as low or 
average grade of foxes. 

Oldest Ranch in United States 


Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 


Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


My prices will interest you. 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











Bob White Quail 


Wild trapped—Naturally strong, vigorous, 
hardy and alert. Necessary qualities essential 
to birds for stocking quail reserves. 
Our experience assures proper shipments—Standard 
quality—Satisfaction. Pay upon delivery. 
STANDARD BIRD CO. 
Box 40, San Antonio, Texas 





Ringneck Pheasants 
Mallard Ducks 


Eggs in season . . Prices reasonable 
OTTO KRAUSS 


R. R. #1, New Augusta Indiana 




















FOR SALE 
BROOK & BROWN TROUT 


All Sizes For Stocking Purposes 
Standard Prices 
Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N.Y.0. & W. Ry. 
P. 0. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 




















New Squab Book FREE 


Breed PR Royals, sell rich trade. Raised in 1 month. No mizing 
feed, no_night labor, no young to tend. Sell for double chicken 
prices. Grain cheap. Start now. We ship breeders wee 

-. 3 mos. trial, insuring satisfaction. Established 31 yrs. 


wey. 
been successful with chickens but squads wo 
“e 4-p. . sending 
cents rtamps or pastegs. learn how to breed and 
profit by fast plan. New ways, new goods. 








QUAIL EGGS 


from hardy northern bob whites $7.50 
per dozen, 50c each in quantities of 50 
eggs or more. Order now and avoid dis- 
appointment. Fertility guaranteed. 


QUAIL CREST GAME FARM 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 








RINGNECKS and EGGS 


Finest selected breeders kept on open range to 
insure healthy birds. Cocks $2.00; hens $3.00 
each. Live delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
We are now booking orders for eggs to be de- 
livered April to July. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
Morehead City, No. Car. W. Baily, Jr Manager 








FARMIN 


Dens.feed. 


Z@sFACTS ON FUR 


5 
A 


a. I ed . 
copy new Year- 
the jal publication 

= of the Silver For and FurParmi In- 
—— u 176 pages. beautifully printed and illus- 
trated. The real facts on fur farming;how to build 











PHEASANT EGGS 


from WNon-Related Finest Selected Breeding Stock 
for April-May-June Delivery 
Shipped from our large Game Farm in Chester, N. J. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Backed up by our 22 years established reputation 
Julius Loewith Inc., 150 Nassau St., New York 
Largest Importers of Live Game Birds 











**Game-Farming” 


BY HORACE MITCHELL 

A text-book telling how to raise Pheasants, Quail, 
Wild Ducks, & Ornamental Birds by the most eco- 
nomical and efficient methods. Completely illustrated 

with photographs. ; 
$2.50 per co stpaid 
Send orders to: Maley Publishing Company, 
Dept. K, Box 341, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Or purchase through your own bookstore 














DAVIS-GADSDEN-MINK WIN at six of the 
world’s leading shows in 1930, also in 1931. 
Many professional men are becoming interested 
in this new field for both pleasure and profit 
Write for free folder and details. Davis 
Fur Farms, Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt 

or C. T. GapspeNn, Utica, Montana. 
D. & Pater. 

4180 Douglas Rd.. New Westminster, B. C. 
Cowrap Oyneno. 
u —— No. 3, Bergen, Norway, 

26-30 Holborn Viaduct, London E. C. L 




















150,000 


More than that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size in this 
department costs $17.50 per month; 
twice this size costs $35.00, etc. 




















WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 


306 Weatherly Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, 
English Ringneck, and Blackneck Phea- 
sants. California Valley Quail, and Fancy 
Pheasants. We have young birds now for 
fall delivery. Eggs In season. Your cor- 
respondence invited. 














SESS PSS 


ing poisonous material.” 









Ques. Which is the most durable of 
the furs that have been used for clothing? 


Ans. Otter is given the highest dur- 
ability rating. 


Ques. Do albinos among the wild ani- 
mals have a sense of smell? 

Ans. In the case of wild animals, re- 
search does not indicate whether this 
sense is entirely lacking. According to 
an authority: “Sheep men will not raise 
albino lambs but will send them to the 
butcher, because they have no sense of 
smell and, sooner or later, die from eat- 
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1001 Outdoor Questions. & 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


Ques. To settle a little discussion 
among the boys—which hibernates the 
longest, the male or female black bear? 

Ans. Authorities are unanimous in the 
belief that the female black bear hiber- 
nates much longer and more profoundly 
than the male. 


Ques. Which is the next cat below the 
tiger in size? 

Ans. The jaguar. 

Ques. An old Westerner of the buffalo 


days, whom I knew years ago, had the 
habit of orating in this fashion at times: 

















This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wiid life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. = we 


Ques. Why is it incorrect to call the 
bison of this country a “buffalo”? 


Ans. A true buffalo has no hump over 
its shoulders—the hump makes the ani- 
mal a bison. In other words, the name of 
this mammal is bison just as the name of 
the fox squirrel is fox squirrel instead of 
fox rat. 


Ques. (1) What is the general range 
of the New York weasel? (2) Does it 
turn white in the winter? 

Ans. (1) This weasel ranges from 
Maine to the Mississippi. (2) During 

cold winters the New York 





Ques. Approximately 
how many feet can a full- 
grown buck deer clear in 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





one leap or jump, especially 
when startled? 


Ans. Accurate figures 
are hard to find in this re- 
gard. In An Introduction 
to the Mammals of Penn- 
sylvania by Leo A. Lutt- 
ringer, Jr., is the following, 
which refers to the white- 
tailed deer: “they can clear 
an eight-foot fence with 
ease and have been known 
to make a running jump 
of over forty feet.” 





Ques. Are there any 
Canada lynx to be found 
in New York State? 

Ans. Yes, though they 
might be called strays, 












tuf my Sufferin' 
Grandpa a 
Shot! 





Hwould be a 
pleasure to be 
exterminated 
bysucha = 

marksman! / 















weasel turns white, except 
that about one-third of its 
tail remains the original 
summer color. 


Ques. Out West there is 
a small animal known as 
the “picket-pin gopher.” Is 
this animal a squirrel or a 
gopher? How did it get the 
name? 


Ans. It is a ground 
squirrel of the West. The 
common name, picket-pin 
gopher, has reference to 
the animal’s curious habit 
of standing so erect and so 
still as to be mistaken for 
a picket-pin. 

Ques. Js it a fact (as 
was alleged by a forest 
ranger to me last summer) 
that the American antelope 








especially in southern por- 


tions of the state. It was OF of our readers, Mr. Sherwood Hough, writes us that 
he was present at the exhibition given by Dr. 

Carver, world-famous shot, at the Minnesota State Fair 
in 1879. President and Mrs. Hayes, as well as other dig- 
nitaries, were in attendance. Among the fancy shots ac- 
complished by Dr. Carver was that of shooting the heads 
off two pigeons simultaneously released from a box. Mr. 
Sherwood says that Carver “killed the first one shot at, 
pumped his rifle, fired, but missed the second on the first 
shot. Pumping again, he killed the second one as it was 
going over the roof of the grandstand upon which it fell, 
rolled off and landed on the silk ‘topper’ of one of the local 
dignitaries accompanying the presidential party.” 


reported not long ago, 
however, that a 39-pound 
Canada lynx was taken 
near Peekskill, N. Y., by 
Charles Haight. 


Ques. How is the word 
“heath hen” pronounced? 

Ans. Before this bird 
became extinct, many peo- 
ple in the eastern part of 
the country called it the 
“Heth’en”, pronounced as 
though it were one word. 





cannot jump over a fence 
three feet high? 


Ans. It has been re- 
peatedly alleged that this 
antelope (pronghorn) is 
unable, ordinarily, to leap 
over an obstruction a yard 
in height. “They and their 
ancestors”, said Dr. Caton, 
“for untold generations 
have had no occasion to 
overleap high obstructions, 
and thus from disuse they 
do not know how to do so, 
and never attempt it when 
they do meet them”. (This 








Others gave it the full pro- 
nunciation. The latter form is correct. 


Ques. Was there ever an attempt to 
save the buffalo during early days, by 
closing the season on them? 


Ans. Close season on the buffalo was 
proclaimed by law in Idaho, 1864; 
Wyoming, 1871; Montana, 1872; Ne- 
braska, 1875; Colorado, 1877; New 
Mexico, 1880 and North and South 
Dakota, 1883. However, these were not 
the states in which the buffalo, during the 
— years mentioned, were most acces- 
sible. 


Ques. What is a stone marten? Furs 
are being sold here under that name, and 
I have been wondering if they are genu- 
ine marten. 


Ans. Stone marten is a name given to 
the European beech marten (Mustela 
foina), which has a pure white throat. 


“I’m a ring-tailed cat—half horse, half 
alligator and the other half boa con- 
strictor”, What kind of an animal is the 
ring-tailed cat? 

Ans. The ring-tailed cat is a raccoon- 
like animal called the cacomistle or 
bassarisk. It is also known as the civet 
cat, Texas civet cat, mountain cat (Cal.) 
and raccoon fox (Ark.). 

Ques. What deer is it that doesn’t run 
but bounds in such a fashion that all of its 
four feet strike the ground together when 
it runs? 

Ans. This is characteristic of the 
Columbia black-tailed deer. 

Ques. In a zoo or on an estate, how 
many does are usually considered as a 
herd for a buck white-tail deer? 

Ans. In any form of captivity, from ten 
to twelve does might generally be consid- 
ered as a fair herd for one white-tail buck. 


Department would like to 
hear from old-timers and rangers on the 
subject). 


Ques. A friend is sending me a live 
raccoon which I intend to keep as a pet. 
Will you advise just what type of food is 
proper for this animal? 


Ans. Raccoons are practically omniv- 
orous. They will thrive on table scraps 
such as raw or cooked meat, cooked 
vegetables, mush and milk, or bread and 
milk. They are especially fond of green 
corn in the roasting-ear stage. Clean 
dishes and plenty of fresh water are ab- 
solutely essential. For adults, one meal 
a day, given each evening, is sufficient, 
though a snack in the morning would 
perfectly proper. 


Ques. What do lion cubs weigh at 
birth? 


Ans. They weigh about two pounds. 
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MODEL 31 
Pump Action 
Repeating 
Shotgun 
Wakew Gikes > 


$48°: 
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NEW FROM BUTT PLATE TO MUZZLE 





















A new Remington is always a sensation in sporting circles. This latest 
represents a vast improvement over all sporting arms of its type. You are 
invited to compare it carefully point by point with all other repeating 
shotguns on the market. Its obvious superiority leaves but one choice. 
Shorter stroke, velvet-smooth action, simpler take-down, better lines, 
truer balance, and finer workmanship. You can hold the gun in any posi- 
tion with action open and a shell cannot fall out if the fore-end is slightly 
advanced. Barrels are completely interchangeable; extra barrels may 
be purchased as separate units without magazine tube and fore-end. 
These are a few of many new and exclusive features that place this new 
a aa Remington far ahead of all rivals. 
Riek esl. tanta: tis atieaies Your dealer has the Model 31 or can getit for you quickly. Write for descrip- 
you The Remington _ tive circular. Remington Arms Works, 28 East Main Street, Ilion, New York. 
Standard American Dol- 
lar Pocket Knife. REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Eleanbore Ammunition 


SPECIFICATIONS: No. 31A “Standard” Grade. Side-ejection. Take-down, hammerless, solid breech top and rear, 12 gauge. Cross 
bolt safety. Standard length barrel 30 inches. Also furnished in 26, 28 or 32 inches. Cylinder, modified or full choke. Top of receiver 
matted. American walnut half pistol grip stock and fore-end, both finely checkered by hand. Stock 14 inches long, 2/4 inch drop 
at heel, 15 inch drop at comb. Weight about 713; pounds. 
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Copr., 1932, The American Tobacco Co. 


“The extra protection to my throat” 


“It’s the extra things I get from Luckies that make me so 
MIND IF | COLLYER “ JUNE”? enthusiastic. The extra protection to my throat, the 
June gave Park Avenue something extra fine flavor of Lucky Strike’s choice tobaccos. And 


boast about . . . she’ f : ; 
eng sy EP daa the extra convenience of the little tab which opens the 


middle-aisled it, dozens of eligi- Lucky Cellophane wrapper so easily.” € Q0 
ble bachelors went back into cir- Qene ' ad 
culation. Did you see her in - 
WARNER'S “ALEXANDER HAMIL- 


ee 99 
TON”? For 4 years she has * 
smoked LUCKIES. That nice state- 
ment of hers was not given for 


. “Thanks, J Collyer.” 
—- a Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 
And Moisture-Proot Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” Fiavor Ever Fresh 








